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The Cork in the 
Bottle 


HE sigh of relief that greeted Sir Winston Churchill’s statement 
on Indo-China in the House of Commons on Tuesday was more 
human than heroic, more notable for the fears it expressed than 

for any sense of solidarity with the defenders of Dien Bien Phu. It is 
difficult to quarrel with the Prime Minister’s argument—cold-blooded 
though it is—that no undertakings about British military action to 
assist France and Vietnam could be given so long as nothing was known 
of what might come out of the conference that began, not 
inauspiciously, on Monday in Geneva. It is doubtful whether American 
and British armed intervention in the only form that would be imme- 
diately possible—by aircraft from aircraft carriers—could have won 
anything more than a breathing space for General de Castries and his 
men, and the effects of such action in Geneva would have been 
unpredictable. 

But the need for restraint at this particular stage of the Geneva 
talks in no way weakens the need to face clearly what might be in 
future the consequences for this country of a dramatic turn in the 
war in Indo-China. Long drawn out though the fighting has been, 
British public opinion has never been encouraged to think out what 
it means ; and as a result, now that a crisis has blown up, people are 
inclined simply to cry for peace without caring who wins or loses. Any 
war can always be stopped at any time if one side gives in. But if 
the French and their Associated States give up the struggle now, the 
results will be most dangerous for the British people. 

Indeed, that way of putting a stop to the war in Indo-China would 
actually bring an atomic war nearer. It is the considered opinion of 
the military experts that Indo-China is, in President Eisenhower's 
words, the cork in the bottle. If it falls to the Communists, then there 
will be the greatest difficulty in preventing them from overrunning, 
in their own time, the whole of South East Asia, reviving the insurrec- 
tion in Malaya, spreading into Indonesia, spilling over into the whole 
Indian Ocean area and thrusting a long red tongue of menace down 
to the shores of Australia. It is perfectly idle to suppose that at some 
stage in this quite possible chain of events Britain would not try to 
put its foot down. Indeed, we should be drawn into armed resistance 
as soon as the red tide reached the frontier of Malaya—which is an 
early stage, the next but one or two. If these are the possible, the 
quite probable, consequences of letting Indo-China go, then it is 
obviously the right policy for Britain to help keep the cork in the 
bottle now. Recent history provides plenty of awful examples of the - 
failure to marry logic and courage while there is still time. Men of 
the Left, in particular, should remember that it was faint-hearted 
miscalculation of risks and obligations by Britain and France that 
brought General Franco to power in Spain. 

The other certain way of bringing the war to an end is to win it. 
Must we rush to this other extreme and promise the French whatever 
help they need to drive the Communists right out of Indo-China ? 
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But at best this would be a long and costly job, and if the 
western powers intervened on one side, the Chinese 
might intervene on the other. It is true that, as 
Korea showed, this would not inevitably and auto- 
matically precipitate the third world war. But it might 
do so; and even if it did not, another Korea is not a 
prospect that anybody, in Washington or anywhere else, 
would wish to have to contemplate. There are some 
people who maintain that there is no third choice, that 
the war in Indo-China will be lost if it is not won, that 
any truce would be such a victory for Ho Chi Minh 
and such a loss of face for the Europeans and their 
associates that the whole of Indo-China would be Com- 
munist within six months. If this is really so and we 
are faced with a brutal choice between helping the 
French to win victory and sharing in the disastrous con- 
sequences of their defeat, then we shall have to choose 
victory, facing now and in company the risks we would 
cheerfully confront rather than surrender Malaya and 
the road to Australia. To say this is not to take the 
chance of war light-heartedly ; it is simply to face a 
little earlier in the game the facts that everyone would 
face when and if the time came. 


* 


But fortunately matters do not yet seem to have come 
to this stark choice: There may be a middle course 
between defeat and victory, and the task of Geneva is 
to try to find it. In searching for an acceptable settle- 
ment, there should be no false pride about accepting 
help from anybody who can give it. If Mr Nehru’s 
proposals provide a basis for negotiation, let them be 
explored. But in the anxiety for a settlement let the 
essential conditions not be forgotten. Any compromise 
that simply saves faces all round will not do. The 
imperative proviso is that it effectively keeps the cork 
in the bottle. 

This raises two questions. First, is such a truce 
technically possible? It was difficult enough to arrange 
in Korea. But in Indo-China there is no continuous 
and consistent battle-front along which a division can 
_be made, assisted by natural features ; the Communist 
guerrillas are widely spread behind the French front. 
Nevertheless, a line could be drawn if there were a 
will to do it; and it could be policed if the neutrals 
would help to do it. Although the position of any non- 
Communist regime in southern Indo-China would 
hardly be comfortable, it would not be hopeless so long 
as Communists were kept out of office and its terri- 
torial integrity were guaranteed by the powers. 

The second question is whether such a compromise 
is politically attainable—will the Communists agree to 
it? That is what the western ministers are trying to 
find out at Geneva. The omens are not unfavourable. 
‘The Russians have gone on record in favour of a truce, 
having presumably decided that the chances of the 
crisis breaking out into a general war have become 
toc great. Itmay also be that the Chinese are primarily 
interested in protecting their southern flank by a buffer 
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state ; they might well be satisfied with a relatively smal! 
area in the north, provided they could rely on it being 
safely Communist. What M. Bidault can get ou: of 
Ho Chi Minh will depend on the conclusions 1}:3 
Mr Molotov and Chou En-lai come to about Americ:’s 
and Britain’s intentions. They are more likely to come 
to the right conclusions if they believe that Mr Du!!cs 
and Mr Eden, while sincerely seeking a truce, are 
equally determined to be firm if a truce eludes them. 
Thus once again plain logic suggests that it is firmne 

that makes for a settlement, and that those who are 
clamouring loudest for peace are really the ones who 
are heading for war. If the Communist negotiators 
think they can see the shadow of Mr Bevan behind 
Mr Eden’s chair, or of M. Mendés-France behind 
M. Bidault, there will be no truce. Why should there be 
if they think they can play for an allied surrender ? 


7 


Thus there is a fairly clear line of policy to be 
pursued in this tangled Indo-Chinese imbroglio, though 
it is a delicate and a complex-one. But the great diffi- 
culty in following it lies less in Geneva than in Paris. For 
it depends on the French keeping up their morale and 
their determination to go on fighting alone for a while 
longer. To say that they are ready to quit is a vast 
over-simplification. There is every shade of opinion, 
and several of them actually within M. Laniel’s cabinet, 
where some of the Gaullists object to American pressure 
for granting what they regard as too much “ independ- 
ence” to Bao Dai and the Vietnam state ; others fear 
that Mr Dulles will do his utmost to stop M. Bidault 
from negotiating with the Communists ; some want and 
others fear the internationalising of the conflict. M. 
Bidault gained his free hand at Geneva only after 
stormy discussions in which several members of the 
cabinet threatened to resign. No one knows whether 
the cabinet could survive the fall of Dien Bien Phu or 
any threat of deadlock in the discussions at Geneva. 

To France’s friends and allies, this threatened loss oi 
nerve at the crucial hour, after so much courage and 
endurance have been shown, is distressing. But it 
is also understandable in human terms. Why, after 
suffering so much, should France fight on alone for 


. even a day more simply to protect the interests of others 


—for if one thing is now clear it is that only the shadow 
of French authority, if indeed that, will survive in the 
Far East ? Mr Eden and Mr Dulles will have to take 
these feelings into account as they perform their balanc- 
ing feat. If they stiffen the French against accepting a” 
unsatisfactory truce, they will have to make it clear tha‘ 
they really do want a satisfactory one. In refusing 
military help now, they can hardly avoid promising it 1! 
the truce cannot be secured. In asking the French for 
more patience, they will have to reassure them that they 
will not be kept waiting indefinitely. 

These are difficult tasks. But they are not beyond the 
resources of diplomacy. In the end, of course, it is not 
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the conferences of the diplomats that will decide the 
fate of South East Asia, but Asian opinion itself. An 
independent southern half of Indo-China would have 
no hope of surviving unless it could draw on the moral 
forces of the rest of free Asia. But for the moment those 
forces have no military power, and the immediate 
sroblem is military before it is political. That indeed 
's the crux of the present Asian emergency, And that 
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is why both those who fear they may have to use force 
and those who fear that force alone is not the answer 
are each right. Mr Dulles’s task, and Mr Eden’s, is not 
only to determine the correct priorities but to see that 
the people of Britain and the United States understand 
them, too. Unless they succeed, the Communist leaders 
are bound to win any truce that may eventually be 
signed. 


Taxing Personal Incomes 


"THE second report of the Royal Commission on the 

| taxation of profits and incomes has arrived, later 
than had been expected, after the Budget and the 
Finance Bill; but if mext year Mr Butler feels in the 
mood to order “forward march” instead of “ carry 
on” he will find plenty for his budget box in this 
report. The Royal Commission has taken a more or 
less self-contained section of its task—personal taxa- 
tion—on which it offers conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, leaving for a final report the question whether 
individual or business taxation should have a priority 
in reform. No review of personal taxes could be more 
fairly argued or more admirably presented. 

In general, the Royal Commission finds that the 
present framework of personal taxation is satisfactory. 
[ts predecessor in 1920 had reached more or less the 
same conclusion: “QOur recommendations, though 
numerous and far-reaching, do not amount to a sug- 
gestion for any fundamental change in the nature of 
the tax. As it was in 1842, so in essential features it 
should remain.” The essential feature, which the 
present Royal Commission examines in detail, is that 
personal taxation should be progressive, becoming 
more steeply graded as incomes rise. But there is no 
inevitably “ right” system of progression, no demon- 
strable formula that can be used to justify different 
rates of tax on different incomes, and nothing more 
precise in the ultimate balance of sacrifice demanded of 
different incomes than the exercise of good judgment. 

Two things follow from such general conclusions. 
The first is that the Royal Commission, after a careful 
examination, has rejected various proposals for a pro- 
portionate or flat-rate tax. One proposal associated with 
the name of Lady Rhys Williams sought to integrate the 
personal income tax with the system of social security 
payments ; another suggested a simple tax for low 
incomes (avoiding the complications of PAYE) to be 
levied in conjunction with regular income tax on higher 
incomes. The Royal Commission is sceptical about the 
advantages claimed for such proposals ; it holds that 
the administrative savings would be relatively small, 
that their simplicity on paper would prove illusory in 
Practice, that they are based on a much exaggerated 
view of the deterrent effect of PAYE on work, and that 
equity would be badly served by them. Progression 
Must be the principle. 


If, then, the framework is satisfactory, and no revolu- 
tionary changes in the system of personal taxation are 
called for, the task becomes the relatively minor one 
(though it is still vastly complicated) of moulding the 
various instruments in the tax system to achieve the best 
form of graduation and differentiation. The personal 
reliefs, the reduced rates on lower incomes, the 
graduated surtax on higher incomes, and the differential 
relief for earned income—all these elements must be 
blended to secure equity and smooth progression. The 
Royal Commission turns its attention first to the bottom 
of the scale, and having already rejected the idea of a 
flat-rate tax on all incomes, considers where the exemp- 
tion limit should, in principle, be fixed. “ We feel no 
doubt,” declares the report, “ that no income tax should 
be levied upon any income which is insufficient to pro- 
vide its owner with what he requires for subsistence.” 
But is not the evident desirability of an exemption limit 
better associated with the disproportionate cost of 
screwing a small tax revenue from small incomes than 
with the shadowy concept of subsistence? As Mr 
Hicks observes in a thoughtful reservation on this point, 
the income tax cannot be regarded in isolation from 
indirect taxation, and subsistence must take account of 
benefits from social security funds that can only be paid 
for, broadly speaking, by those who receive them. 


* 


That point having been made, however, there is every- 
thing to be said for the exemption limit for small incomes 
that the Royal Commission proposes for it is of a form 
that is not automatically transmitted throughout the 
entire income tax scale. To raise the exemption limit 
by increasing the personal allowance benefits all tax- 
payers throughout the scale, and affects the progression 
of the whole tax system. This fact, the report holds, 
leads to a distortion of the tax structure at the lower end 
of the scale, “in that the starting point of liability is 
lower than it could reasonably be expected to be if the 
needs of subsistence are borne in mind.” The Royal 
Commission suggests that the earned income relief 
should start at a minimum lump sum, graduated 
according to the personal allowances of the taxpayer. 
The simplest scheme of this sort, for which the report 
gives examples, would raise the present starting point at 
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which the single person pays tax from {£155 to £183 
(£120 personal allowance plus £63 minimum lump 
sum relief), though it would make no difference to his 
tax liability if he earned more than £283 (at which 
point the two-ninths earned income allowance 
equals £63). For the married man with two 
children, the present starting point would be raised 
from {£489 to £518, and there would be a tax 
saving up to £618. The cost of this “‘ modest scheme ” 
is put at £8 million; but a more ambitious scheme 
(raising the single man’s starting point to £226 and 
giving him some tax advantage up to £476, with corres- 
ponding figures of £560 and £810 for the married man 
with two children) would cost about £56 million, of 
which less than a quarter could be attributed to the 
exemption of lower incomes. 


* 


There is room for plenty of argument about the level 
of exemption that is appropriate for small incomes ; 
the Royal Commission has offered two examples that 
lie readily to hand because they fit the present personal 
allowances and also the bands of income within which 
reduced rates of tax apply. Any number of pro forma 
schemes could be devised if the allowances and the 
reduced rate areas were varied. But. the majority 
report holds, rightly, that these are matters for budget- 
ing, and not for detailed proposal ; the signatories of the 
minority report would go a good deal further than the 
more modest of the schemes outlined by the majority, 
and would raise the starting point for the single man to 
{£220 and for the married man with two children to 
£606. But the two sets of recommendations point in 
the same direction ; the differences are of judgment 
about where the line of personal exemption should be 
drawn. 

Having provided suggestions for equity at the bottom 
of the scale, the report finds that the present tax struc- 
ture overrates the taxable capacity of the family man in 
the middle and upper income ranges, compared with 
that of the taxpayer without dependants. It proposes 
a number of changes that -would break through the 
present fiscal barrier of £2,000 and get rid of the 
sudden jump in the burden of tax when incomes rise 
above that figure. At present, earned incomes enjoy no 
further relief when they rise above £2,025 ; the upper 
limit, it is proposed, should be raised to £2,500, and 
further relief at half the rate (that is, at one-ninth 
instead of two-ninths) should be afforded on earnings 
between {2,500 and £3,000. A further extension is 
suggested for the separate earned incomes of married 
couples, giving earned income relief up to maximum 
joint earnings of £5,000. These extensions of the 
earned income allowance would naturally be to the 
benefit of all incomes that qualified for them, whether 
they belonged to single or married persons, but the 
changes proposed would lean considerably towards the 
benefit of family incomes. 

On the child allowance, the Royal Commission has 
echoed the theme of a recommendation of the Royal 
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Commission on Population—that the allowance should 
be in some degree proportional to income and not fixed 
in size. It is now £85 for each child ; the Royal Com- 
mission would keep this figure for incomes up to £850, 
make it 10 per cent of income between {£850 and 
£1,000, and allow {100 plus 6 per cent of the income 
over {1,000 up to a maximum of {160 for each child. 
But it proposes, further, that these allowances should 
be given both against income tax and, in effect, against 
surtax by raising the starting point for surtax (now 
uniformly £2,000) by £160 for each child. As a 
corollary to this, they would lower the starting point 
for surtax payable by single persons from £2,000 to 
£1,500. 

These proposals, taken together, would go a con- 
siderable way to meet the case that the burden of 
taxation on middle class family income is unduly heavy 
by comparison with the burden carried by other tax- 
payers. The total effect of these proposed changes on 
the revenue (including the extension of earned income 
relief) would be of the order of £25 million, which 
would hardly imperil the national finances. But such 
proposals are bound to provoke the usual political 
cries. “Why should the married man with two 
children who earns £3,000 get away with {180 less 
tax while the fellow with {£500 saves a miserable 
£1 2s. 2d.2?” This is one crude example of the 
illogical doctrine that reliefs granted to people who pay 
taxes must, by some twisted standard of equity, be 
matched by compensation to those who escape. 


* 


It will be much harder to make out a logical case for 
denying reliefs of this order to a class of taxpayers whose 
burdens have mounted and whose direct drawings on 
social security schemes are often small. It is to be noted 
that the minority report, though it makes some points 
that well deserve careful thought, does not basically 
deny the general merits of the majority proposals, even 
though it would appreciably modify them in detail. It 
endorses the extension of the relief for earned incomes ; 
though in doing so the signatories seem to throw out a 
hint that their thoughts are turning towards a capital 
gains tax ; it also endorses the principle of the variable 
child allowance, though it demands a compensating 
reduction in the single person’s allowance as his income 
rises above £1,000. These differences of view do not 
extend appreciably beyond the inevitable differences of 
judgment that are always found when any two parties 
embark on a discussion about fairness in taxation. It is 
true that in most respects the majority have the better of 
the argument ; but until the Royal Commission has con- 
cluded its work on business profits, the picture of an 
improved personal income tax that they present will 
still lack its wider frame. It must be hoped that the 
Royal Commission’s heavy task will be completed in 
sufficient time to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
full opportunity to frame major reforms in the tax 
system in readiness for next year’s Budget. 
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A Liberal Alternative ? 


| T is difficult to discuss the present state of the Liberal 
party without sounding either far too woolly or far 
roo cruel ; and the task is doubly delicate for those who 
are instinctive adherents of the liberal tradition, and 
who still feel that (on an average, and with aberrations) 
Mr Clement Davies and his colleagues strike the right 
note on rather more major issues than the leaders of 
either of the other two parties. For to suggest that any 
significant proportion of the British electorate, in a 
sudden revival of confidence and fervour, is likely to 
entrust its fortunes to the Liberals in the foreseeable 
future is absurd ; and it is a perilously short step from 
recognition of this absurdity to the appearance of sneer- 
ing at the flag that is still kept flying so bravely. 

It is important, however, to try to tread this narrow 
dividing line while passing comment on last weekend’s 
annual Liberal Assembly at Buxton. Behind the brave 
exterior, the question for the Liberals to face is whether 
they shall try Yo keep their ship afloat by acting as a 
political party, which can hardly exist without trying to 
win seats in Parliament, or by turning themselves into 
a pressure group which would try to get concessions out 
of the two major parties by offering or withholding their 
votes in the constituencies without putting up candidates 
of their own—or conceivably by pursuing one policy in 
some constituencies and the other in the rest. This is not 
by any means as easy a choice to make in practice as it is 
to discuss in the abstract. But if they are to play either 
part with any success at all, the Liberals will first have 
to find satisfactory answers to two questions. First, 
what do they want the man-in-the-street to assume that 
Liberalism stands for ? Secondly, in what sections of 
opinion do they hope either to exert pressure or to 
recruit support ? 

The misfortune of Buxton was that some Liberals— 
and, in particular, the party’s new ginger group, the 
inaptly named Radical Reformers—seemed to want to 
give rather tepid compromising answers to these ques- 
tions. They believed that the Liberal battle line should 
be drawn up a little to the left of where radicals tradi- 
tionally (but wrongly) think the Tories are, and a little 
to the right of where the Labour party traditionally 
(but wrongly) says it is. The Liberals, on this view, 
should make all the popular promises about social 
services that their two rivals make while in opposition 
but cannot quite perform while in office. This would 
mean abandonment of the role of a pressure group, 
because there is no point in pressing the other two 
parties in the direction they already want to go ; it would 
mean concentration of Liberal effort on trying to win 
Over support by falsetto cries of “ me too.” 

This would be a great mistake. The gap between 
Butlerism and Gaitskellism is now too small to drive a 
Rotary Club, let alone a major national party, between. 
It is a waste of time to shrimp about for support for 


a third party in these narrow waters, because there are 
now only two small classes of shrimps to be caught 
there. The party might catch some of the young, who 
always prefer to be non-conformist ; indeed, there have 
been recent signs of a so-called Liberal revival in the 
universities, and it is from this revival that the Radical 
Reformers have gathered strength. Unfortunately, past 
experience suggests that most of these young rebels of 
the centre are all too likely to conform to one or other 
of the two major parties as they mature. The second, 
and more embarrassing, type of recruit to be caught by 
a flexible and undistinctive policy are those who favour 
particular and peculiar projects that neither of the other 
two parties feels any need to adopt. It must sadly be 
recorded that there were too many representatives of 
these two groups—of the immature and of the cranks— 
at Buxton ; and Liberals will be deceiving themselves 
(but nobody else) if they translate this into a claim that 
their party has the fire of youth in its belly and a large 
number of members with singularly original minds. 


* 


There is, in short, no future for the Liberals as a 
party of the dead centre or as a platform for unexciting 
individual idiosyncrasies; they can survive in any 
organised form whatever only if they proffer a pro- 
gramme which is distinctive but which is not odd. The 
party must know in its heart what sorts of policy fall 
foul of these definitions. A policy that is odd is one 
that is conceived solely out of a desire to be different ; 
it is difficult to believe that many of those who embrace 
the project for compulsory co-ownership in industry— 
which aroused an acrimonious debate at Buxton but no 
flicker of interest anywhere else—have any other motive 
than this. A distinctive policy, on the other hand, is 
one that great numbers of people feel strongly about 
but that both Socialists and Tories have rejected. And 
these distinctive policies usually have one characteristic 
in common. Since Socialists and Tories are engaged 
in a desperate day-to-day battle for votes, they feel 
bound to reject any policies that would cost them votes 
at the next election. They cannot embrace anything 
that would be immediately unpopular, however much 
they may believe the electors would like it later on 
(such as a policy of slashing expenditure on some social 
services in order to reduce taxation). Nor can they 
touch anything that would be opposed by an articulate 
and disciplined minority, even if the great unorganised 
majority would like it. In short, they cannot be bold 
or far-sighted because they have so much to lose. 

This, surely, is one void the Liberals can fill. The 
prescription—of courting opposition that the major 
parties dare not face—may seem unusual. But the 
Liberal party is in an unusual position. In the short 
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term it has nothing to lose but its deposits ; and as a 
me-too party in the middle, it is not going to save many 
of them—or even many of its present six seats in 
Parliament. 

What are these distinctive policies that the Liberals 
would do well to adopt ? Since the British people can 
never assimilate and associate with one party too many 
ideas at once, it is important above all for the Liberals 
to be concise. Their most promising openings can be 
summarised under three heads. In the first place, a 
third party or pressure group might gain greatly in the 
long run if it could infuse the electorate with the idea 
that it stands for an advance to lower taxation by way 
of certain specific (and, in the short term, unpopular) 
cuts in Government expenditure. By recommending 
that Government subsidies to farmers should gradually 
cease, the party has already pinned its flag to one such 
reform ; it should lose no opportunity of emphasising 
that a shilling could be struck off the income tax if this 
policy could ever be brought wholly into effect. 

In addition, some delegates at Buxton showed interest 
in Mr Colin Clark’s recent proposals for denationalising 
some of the benefits—and some of the expenses—of the 
welfare state. This brand of liberalism perhaps cannot 
go very far and very fast, because the party is also 
determined to appear as the champion of the old, who 
will account for an increasing proportion of the elec- 
torate from now on. But it is quite possible to suggest 
schemes whereby some hundreds of million pounds a 
year might be struck off the expenditure on the social 
services, while still improving specific payments in relief 
of real need ; and—since the Conservatives are not going 
to dare to advocate such schemes for a long time—a 
Liberal party that sponsored them might eventually 
attract surprisingly wide support (or, at least, attention) 
from dissidents on the right. 


~ 


Secondly, the Liberals could make themselves the 
avowed champions of the middle classes—that is, of 
all those who have no property but whom the trade 
unions do not cater for. It is an astonishing thing that, 
with a real national income nearly a quarter larger than 
before the war, several millions of hard-working and 
by no means rich people should submit, to all appear- 
ance so tamely, to a real standard of living lower than 
they had fifteen years ago. They have had to submit 
because they have had no champion. The Labour 
party has no interest in championing them. The Con- 
servative party, which needs to collect nearly fourteen 
million votes to get into power, dare not even appear 
to do anything against “ the workers.” But the Liberals 
could come forward as the champions of the middle 
class without risking anything. This is not merely a 
matter of raising the real incomes of an unjustly treated 
class—though that is important. The middle classes 
have other grievances, of which perhaps the outstanding 
one is their resentment at the steady attack on the 
educational standards that mean so much to them. 
Thirdly, there are some quite specific, but more 
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restricted, proposals of policy that the Liberal party 
could advocate. It could put itself at the head of 3]] 
those people whose minds have moved beyond nation» 
ism, and turn this sometimes vague internation! 
enthusiasm into specific and realistic projects in which 
Britain could join. It could do so with the more politica! 
profit to itself because the Socialist party, once so {.\] 

y 
1s 
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of ideals of world brotherhood, is now so narrow! 

nationalistic. The Liberals believe in advancing towar 

the devolution of administration and government ; 

Scotland and Wales, which both the major parties have 
rejected. Equally, they can mount a full-scale attack 
against monopoly and restrictive practices, where tic 
other two parties have to move very gingerly. Bur, 
having chosen a few sharp lines of attack, the Liberals 
should not overweight themselves with too much con- 
fusing luggage. Their aim should not be to make every- 
body like them a little, but to turn some people into 
enthusiasts. 


* 


Specific proposals for cutting taxation, for champion- 
ing the salariat, for a few (a very few) hard-and-fast 
reforms in other fields. It is not perhaps a programme 
that could set the Thames on fire. It is also—one 
must be honest about this—not a programme that would 
immediately pay off in terms of parliamentary seats 
won. But, if the Liberals are to survive, either as a 
party or as a pressure group, their most important 
objective must be to persuade the public that they 
stand for something distinctive and intelligible. They 
need not have a policy for all the issues of the day, 
provided they really believe in, and will fight for, the 
proposals they do put forward. Nor need they be 
frightened about stirring up opposition and anger. 
Indeed, that is their present task. By lifting Liberalism 
into active public controversy, by removing it from the 
crushing path of a Conservative party that is itscll 
moving left and a Socialist party that ought to be moving 
right, a programme that aroused some people’s anger 
with their interest would be pure gain. It might even 
be the first step in reviving Liberalism, if not as a major 
political party, at least as a recognisable political force. 
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Atomic 


TURTHER American tests of the power of the 

hydrogen bomb are due to take place at any time 
now. Their results within an area of 445,000 square 
miles could be even more pulverising than those that 
caused so much bewildered alarm last month and 
provoked the emotional and unsatisfactory debate of 
April 5th in the House of Commons. Indeed, there is 
no certainty that the passions that flared up on that 
occasion will not again embarrass Anglo-American 
relations, this time in the middle of crucial negotiations 
at Geneva. The heated exchanges that have passed 
between Government and Opposition have left public 
opinion confused and worried about what understand- 
ing exists between the United States and British govern- 
ments on the development and use of atomic power, 
whether for military or industrial purposes. The 
ordinary person can only guess that a sensible explana- 
tion of present arrangements lies somewhere between 
the extreme left-wing view that British policy is 
powerless to control or influence American action and 
the Prime Minister’s last word on the matter: 

Speaking generally, I do not consider that any change 

in our procedure is called for at the moment, nor can I 

think of one that would be helpful. 

The key words in this statement are probably “at the 
moment”; but, to understand why, it is necessary 
to put together the various pieces of information that 
have been made public. 

First there is the crucial question of who would 
decide, in time of war, on the use of atomic or hydrogen 
bombs. It is clear that formally this power lies in the 
hands of the President of the United States. As head 
of state he cannot declare war without the consent of 
Congress, but he could order the use of the bomb in 
an emergency, without declaration of war, by means of 
a procedure designed to prevent any misunderstanding 
or infringement of orders. The British cabinet has a 
similar responsibility, but its power to wage atomic 
warfare is so limited, compared with the American, 
that it weighs little in the balance of strategy and policy- 
making. Ten years ago, it was different. From 1943 
to 1945 the President was pledged, by the Quebec agree- 
ment of 1943 between Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, 
not to use the bomb against a third party without 
British consent. But that understanding was so secret 
that most members of the British War Cabinet seem to 
have known nothing of it ; and in any case it has now 
lapsed. How it lapsed is not quite clear. Some people 
seem to hold that the agreement was a personal. one 
that died with Mr Roosevelt—though Mr Truman who 
ought to know, is not one of them. Others hold that it 
continued until it was replaced by the new (and equally 
secret) agreement of 1948. What is clear is that, for a 
period of at least two and possibly five years, Britain 
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Politics 


had the right to give or refuse consent to American 
use of the atomic bomb and exercised that right in the 
decision to attack Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Since then 
no such right has existed. 

Why then, did Britain not succeed in keeping that 
right in the agreement of 1948 that is still in force ? 
Sir Winston Churchill, in the debate on April 5th, 
appeared to taunt Mr Attlee with having surrendered 
the right of veto in exchange for receiving complete 
freedom of action in developing atomic energy for 
industrial and other civilian uses in Britain. It looks as 
if the suggestion is both unfair and inaccurate. In the 
first place, it is clear that American opinion was in no 
mood at any time after the war to accept a specifically 
British veto on America’s use of America’s bomb, even 
though British scientists had contributed so much to 
devising it. British security measures were under 
suspicion, there were ambitious plans for international 
control of atomic energy, and the intimate ties of Nato 
were foreseen by no one. Moreover, the McMahon 
Act of 1946, even though it forbade only the release 
of information on the making of bombs, was in spirit 
clearly designed to safeguard the American right to 
decide about the use of the new weapon. Had the 
supporters of that Act known about the Quebec under- 
standing it is by no means certain—as Sir Winston 
seemed to imply in the House of Commons—that a 
renewal of that understanding would have been possible. 


* 


In the second place, it is manifestly absurd to suggest 
that Mr Attlee traded, the right of veto against the 
precious right to go ahead with work on the non-military 
uses of atomic energy. Whatever may have been said 
on this matter in the 1948 agreement—the contents of 
which are still secret—it is clear that British research 
on atomic power for industry was well under way before 
1948. The Quebec understanding was regarded by 
the few who knew about it as having lapsed and was 
intended, in any case, primarily to ensure that Britain 
—which was not then making the bomb—should not 
use jointly acquired atomic knowledge to gain industrial 
and commercial advantages over the United States— 
which was concentrating on making the bomb. If 
there was a bargain in 1948 in this matter between 
London and Washington, it looks as if Mr Attlee secured 
little more than a confirmation of faits accomplis. The 
present arrangement on the civil side appears to be 
far from generous in spirit or practice. All that exists 
between Britain, Canada and the United States is an 
exchange of information “over a limited field” about 
the civilian use of atomic energy. 

Apart from these facts, what else is known ? Because 
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of the McMahon Act no agreement exists between the 
United States and Britain about the exchange of infor- 
mation on the design and production of atomic weapons. 
Each country goes its own way. Some information is 
imparted by the Americans to the other members of 
Nato—about the effect of atomic weapons and their 
possible strategic and tactical uses, but on a strictly 
“take it or leave it” basis. This state of affairs is 
obviously unsatisfactory if it is compared with the 
intimate collaboration of wartime ; it appears as a blot 
on the pattern of Anglo-American and Atlantic partner- 
ship. In practical terms it means this: that Britain has 
had to spend more time, money and effort on making 
its own atomic bomb than would have been necessary 
had there been no McMahon Act; that Britain has 
had no share in the making of hydrogen bombs and 
therefore could claim no formal right to a say in 
their development ; that allied military planning is 
less well-informed about atomic possibilities than it 
should be; and that the United States is denied 
access to some part of Britain’s important scientific 
achievement. 


* 


These, however, are not the matters that really worry 
the Government’s critics and some of their supporters 
in Parliament. Their concern is with the fact—or what 
they believe to be the fact—that it lies only with the 
Americans to decide, for the free world, how many and 
how big hydrogen and atom bombs shall be made, and 
to decide where and how to use them. They are 
alarmed by the Prime Minister’s statement that 


We have no agreement with them [the Americans] which 
entitles us to claim any form of joint authority. They 
are acting entirely within their rights as agreed between 
them and the late government. 

It has suddenly been understood that Britain has no 
claim to a decisive voice in atomic power politics such 
as it won during the war by the efforts of its scientists. 
If its voice is listened to none the less, it is by grace of 
the President of the United States. Hence the mingling 
of resentment with genuine alarm, the unholy alliance 
between moral indignation and anti-American propa- 
ganda that provoked Sir Winston Churchill into turning 
what should have been a council of state into a party 
brawl. In fact, as the Labour front bench well knows, 
things are not nearly as bad as they sound. Contact 
between London, Washington and Ottawa is so intimate 
and continuous that a situation in which atomic weapons 
might be used without consultation is virtually unthink- 
able. For example, American aircraft could not set out 
from British airfields on a bombing mission without a 
joint decision by the American and British governments. 
But it is the kind of contact that cannot be set down 
in black and white without destroying its spirit and 
limiting freedom. 


Sir Winston tried to convey this to an excited House 
and failed. He might have said, but wisely did not say, 
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that if the full measure of consultation between President 
Eisenhower and himself on matters of high strategy 
were made known it would arouse dangerous excitement. 
On one side of the Atlantic there would be fresh our- 
bursts of Bevanite. isolationism and on the other 
vehement opposition to the efforts now being made 
to change the McMahon Act and to interest the 
Russians in Mr Eisenhower’s plan for sharing the 
materials and techniques needed for the industrial use 
of atomic power. 


* 


The lesson of these facts is clear. Britain could, if 
it wished, propose a formal, public undertaking by the 
United States, Britain and Canada that the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs would not be used by any of them 
without the consent of all. The most reasonable basis 
for such a request—and it is to Congressional ears that 
it must sound reasonable—would be the argument that 
no government with the atomic weapon should, by using 
it, expose other countries to retaliatory atomic attacks. 
But on such a basis every country in Western Europe 
would have as good a claim to be consulted. Such wide- 
ranging claims would almost certainly be rejected by 
Congress, for good constitutional reasons and with the 
support of American public opinion. Therefore, to 
make them, without the probability that they would be 
accepted, would be to leave matters worse than they 
now are. 

The only alternative for the British Government is 
to use its still considerable influence in Washington to 
create such a state of confidence and understanding in 
the Atlantic alliance that consultation on the most 
crucial and secret matters becomes for Americans a 
matter not of duty but of habit and inclination. Time 
alone can bring opportunities for more formal and wider 
commitments. For the moment, it remains to be seen 
what will take the place of the McMahon Act and what 
progress can be made between Washington and Moscow 
on the Eisenhower plan for an atomic energy pool. But 
on the really crucial question—who is to decide how and 
when atomic weapons are to be used—it would be 
foolish to expect that the American President would 
or could do more than accept, personally and infor- 
mally, a moral obligation to consult the British Prime 
Minister. It is very doubtful indeed whether, if the 
roles were reversed, any British Prime Minister would 
make a binding commitment—though he might well 
be willing in practice to keep in touch with his allies. 
If any British Government wants more than this in 
future, it will have to press for it in company with other 
allies of the United States. For American public 
opinion might in time be persuaded of the need for 
an Atlantic policy in these matters, but is most unlikely 
to accept a purely British claim to a veto on 
American action. Anything even remotely resembling 
that was possible only in wartime, in secrecy and 
between the. personalities who then stood at the 
head of affairs. 
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Gloves off at Geneva 


URING the first two days of the Geneva conference, it 
1) seemed. that the placidity of the lakeside city had 
ist its spell over the contestants. The problem of chair- 
manship was quickly settled, without the Peking govern- 
nent’s pretensions to great-power status being either 
iccepted or so openly rejected as to cause an immediate 
breach. The speeches of the foreign ministers of both South 
and North Korea surprised their hearers by their modera- 
tion. But by Thursday the picture had darkened. A hard 
hitting speech by Mr Dulles on Wednesday afternoon (sum- 
marised, with other proceedings at Geneva, on page 386), 
was at once followed by a speech in which the Chinese 
foreign minister, Chou En-lai, fully justified earlier fears by 
dragging in matters as remote from Korea or Indo-China 
as West German rearmament and European security. Chou 
had, in fact, little to say about the problems before the 
conference. His themes were the greatness of China and its 
leadership of an Asia that was threatened only by American 
plans for enslavement and war. As well as praising Mr 
Molotov’s proposals at Berlin for the reorganisation of 
Europe into a security system headed by the Soviet Union, 
Chou invited the countries of Asia to form a similar system 
among themselves. The pattern of Communist planning 
thus emerged clearly: a Europe led by Russia and an Asia 
led by China, the United States being excluded from both, 
or at best accorded a tip-up seat in the doorway. 

Neither for Korea nor for Indo-China was there much 
comfort in the way the Chinese foreign minister sought to 
transform a conference intended to solve their problems 
into a forum for Peking’s familiar demands and ambitions. 
On the other hand, the earlier episode of the chairmanship, 
which must have involved Mr Molotov in some delicate 
explanations to the Chinese of his failure to press their 
claims to formal recognition as one of the “ Big Five,” may 
be taken as an indication that the Communists do not want 
to wreck the conference. The question remains, however, 
whether they really want to reach settlements in Korea and 
Indo-China, or only to maintain the conference as a forum 
for further ventilation of their demands in other directions. 


First Words on Korea 


NE might believe that Mr Molotov has had on his desk 
for the past mine years a single document marked 
* Policy for Germany and Korea.” The similarity in Soviet 
plans for the two countries was already remarkable in the 
days before the Americans withdrew from Korea ; and after 
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their departure Stalin put into operation a plan for invading 
the evacuated south which he may have intended to use 
also for Germany, if the Americans had not shown their 
intention of staying there. Now at the Geneva conference 
the North Korean General Nam Il has put forward pro- 
posals that seem intended to restore the similarity between 
Soviet policies for Germany and. Korea. He asks for the 
appointment of a joint North-South Korean commission, 
which would prepare an electoral law and co-ordinate 
financial, trade, transport and “ cultural” affairs between 
the two parts of the country, in preparation for elections 
that would be “truly democratic.” The only difference 
between this proposal and that made by the Russians in 
Berlin is in the wording, which has been made less blatant. 
The Korean “ Commission ” would evidently have just as 
much power as would have been given under the Molotov 
plan for Germany to a nominated all-German government. 
This, it will be recalled, was to take office before elections 
were held on the Communist model. 

But the Molotov plan for Germany had a feature that 
was intended to prevent the country falling into western 
hands: there was to be a Soviet-designed peace treaty, the 
terms of which would be dictated and the execution of 
which would be supervised by the occupation powers. As 
there are no occupation powers in Korea (only belligerents 
in a state of truce) perhaps a foreign commission is 
intended as a substitute. It may provide the clue to the 
final clause in General Nam II’s proposals. This incom- 
prehensible bit of Russian-Chinese-Korean-English reads 


_ as follows: 


The need shall be recognised to ensure the peaceful 
development of Korea on the part of the appropriate states 
most interested in the preservation of peace in the Far East 
and thus to create conditions facilitating the early solution 
of the task of Korea’s peaceful unification as a sovereign, 
independent and democratic state. 

A sentence so complicated must be important. But if other 
delegates at Geneva do not create conditions facilitating the 
early solution of the task of understanding what the Com- 
munists are driving at the conference will get nowhere. 

At the moment it seems likely that their idea is to keep 
the Chinese in Korea after the withdrawal of troops which, 
it is suggested, should take place within six months. The 
period before elections took place would be long and would 
be used for securing support for Communism in the south 
as well as for urgently needed reconstruction. It may be 
that India, and perhaps the UN commission that is looking 
after reconstruction in the south, would be asked to join the 
Chinese and the Russians in similar work for the north. 
The more the Communist proposal is examined, the more 
it seems likely that Mr Molotov will modify his tactics in 
Geneva in the light of his experiences in Berlin. That is to 
say, he will keep to the main lines of the policy offered for 
Germany, but use new and deceptive tactical concessions to 
get it carried out in Korea. 
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Asians to Curb Asians 


PT HE speech Mr Nehru made last week on Indo-China 

was,” unfortunately, less remarkable than the speech he 
did not make. Reports from Colombo at the weekend 
suggested that the Indian Prime Minister was considering 
whether the five Asian countries that are now conferring 
there could offer to assume responsibility for peace in Indo- 
China after a cease-fire. It is now said that this idea is 
unworkable: that Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia could 
contribute no policing forces, and that Indian and Pakistani 
troops could not work harmoniously together. These 
arguments may be questioned ; but, at all events, Mr Nehru 
himself has not yet raised the issue in public. In his address 
to the House of the People in Delhi, he limited himself to 
calling for an end to threats and increased fighting ; for a 
cease-fire, to be arranged through a working group repre- 
senting only the belligerents ; for Indo-Chinese indepen- 
dence ; for direct negotiation between the belligerents ; and 
for a solemn agreement on non-intervention. 

All of this deserves consideration, so far as it goes. But 
does it go far enough? The sad history of the Spanish 
civil war should be studied in Delhi. “ Non-intervention ” 
then meant that only the more unscrupulous powers, who 


would sign anything but admit nothing, continued to 


intervene. How could a similar tragedy be averted in 
Indo-China ? Mr Nehru suggests that the United Nations 
should draw up a convention providing for enforcement. 
By the time that was done it might well be too late. 
Ironically, moreover, no new convention would be needed 
if the “ Uniting for Peace” machinery approved by the 
UN Assembly in 1950 was universally accepted. Its only 
critics in the Assembly were the Soviet group, Argentina— 
and India. 

The excellent record of General Thimayya’s troops in 
Korea last year aroused hope that India had come to accept 
its full share of the painful responsibilities of leadership in 
a torn world. If Southern Asia will not man its own 
bulwarks against attack, who will? Any western inter- 
vention is at once condemned as a new imperialism. The 
free Asians themselves, on the other hand, enjoy a vast 
moral advantage. Even if they could place no more than 
token forces in Indo-China as part of a settlement there, 
would that not be a useful deterrent to peacebreakers ? 


New Leader for the Left? 


T would be an over-simplification to say that the leader- 
[ ship of the left wing of the Labour party is now passing 
to Mr Harold Wilson, and that of the party as a whole to 
Mr Nehru. But the past week has seen two significant 
moves in those directions, and it remains to be seen how 
serious they will be. 

Mr Wilson’s decision to take the seat on the “ Shadow 
Cabinet” vacated by Mr Bevan, while reaffirming his 
“entire agreement” with Mr Bevan on the policy issues 
involved, is a carefully executed chassé along the party 
floor. Behind the conventional reference to “ the interests 
of the party,” Mr Wilson is one of the many left-wingers 
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who believes that he is often a more plausible advocate of 


Bevanite policies than Mr Bevan is. While Mr Bevan 
glooms on the back benches among the Adullamites of \):: 
far left Mr Wilson will now be alongside the middle m: 
who rather like Mr Bevan’s policies but cannot stom. 
the man himself. From this vantage point he believes 1! 

he can bring a stage nearer the doctrine of “ Bevanism 
without Bevan ”; those who hope that he is not really the 
horse for this course have no doubts about his wind, bu: 
some about his staying power. 


Operation Bromide 


N the face of this new apparition on its left, the Labour f 
leadership is stumbling towards a policy in rather bett: 

heart than a week ago. During the Easter weekend \\ 
Attlee had plainly decided that he must do thing tc te 
paper over the split in the party ; but at that-time he must 
have feared that he could not do this without opening 2 
split in the country, which would leave Labour on the 
opposite side of the gap to most of the floating voters whose 
support it needs. Now, however, Sir Winston Churchill’ 
statement of policy—especially his firm denial that ie is is 
any new British commitment in Indo-China—has not 
clashed as fiercely with Mr Nehru’s peace initiative as at 
one time seemed probable ; and Mr Attlee and his sup- 
porters on Labour’s National Executive have had a sudden 
accession of hope that everything may, after all, turn out 
peaceful at the end of the night. 

The National Executive’s bromidic resolution on Indo- 
China was devised with this hope in mind. It may not have 
gone as far as the Bevanites—or the Wilsonites—would like, 
but presumably no section of the Labour party is going to 
be angry because the Executive has said it “is as much 
opposed to Communist imperialism and domination as it is to 
colonial exploitation.” Similarly, the Executive has felt 
fairly safe in announcing that it would oppose any British 
action in support of “ imperialist policies ” in Indo-China, 
because it has not yet defined where imperialism would end 
and opposition to Communist domination begin. 

Labour has still to apply its platitudes to the practical 
issues ; in particular it has not yet indicated whether—if the 
matter comes to a test—it would really insist that Mr Nehru 
should have ‘the right to veto the whole SEATO project. 
At the moment, however, Labour’s attitude towards the 
Indian Prime Minister falls little short of canonisation. Most 
Labour questions to Sir Winston after his statement implied 
that he should not move a step in Asia without Mr Nehru’: 
approval, and when a Tory was so unmannerly as to men- 
tion Kashmir there were cries of protest. However, Labou: 
was so busy being nice to Mr Nehru that it forgot to be 
angry with Sir Winston, and the latter may now hope that 
the H-bomb fiasco is forgotten. Mr Attlee may hope so too. 
Three weeks ago it would have seemed fantastic to sugges‘ 
that Mr Attlee would be anxious to see Sir Winston’s failure 
(and his own triumph) on that occasion slide into oblivion. 
Now, however, he must be anxious, above all, to see tempers 
cool. His one hope is that the complicated international 
situation in South East Asia may be smoothed over by some 
complicated compromise—before he is forced to lend his 
name to any utterances in which he would not really believe 
and which he would soon regret. 
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Many a successful man, who does not hesitate to grasp 
daily business problems and deal with them, fights shy of 
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most assuredly it will. But he rightly feels that there is no —_ without obligation. 


acile ready-made answer to his problem. Independent of any insurance company Arbon Langrish 
The long experience of Arbon Langrish proves, however, have an unrestricted choice of the whole Insurance Market 


that the application of specialist knowledge to individual and provide an unbiassed service. 


Lhe advice Of Alon Langrish 


is available to principals, solicitors and accountants, on all matters relating to estate duty, 
settlements, gifts and pensions. 


ARBON LANGRISH (PENSIONS AND ESTATE DUTIES) LTD 
79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 2366 
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cases can often cut through apparent complicatiofis to pro- 
vide a solution—a solution by which the successful man is 
oming to grips with the personal problem of estate duty. _ able to prevent a business asset from becoming-a very real 
He knows in his heart that the future of his dependants _ financial loss to his dependants and perhaps his staff. 

id probably also’ of his business can be seriously affected A discussion with one of the advisory staff of Arbon 
by the crippling effect of estate duty when it fallsdue—as  Langrish will be treated in confidence and is of course 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


3. COUNTY INSTITUTE OF CAREERISATION 


In Schweppshire old crudities are abandoned, 
ancient myths dispelled. We no longer imagine 
that (a) we know what we know, nor what (b) we 
are nor still less (c) what we want to be. 

By a simple system of bloodgrouping, footprint- 
ing and the totally irrelevant questionnaire, not 
only are our careers decided for us but, more 
revolutionarily, the problems of everyday life. “Shall 
I take a Bicycle holiday in the Lakes?” Insert 
your career card, press buttons 786, 33 and 412, 
and the Electronic Mixer will tell you what to do. 

“Cards” with holes punctured in the appro- 
priate places, look like, and often are, old pianola 
rolls. The form, which may take four months to fill 


up, contains typical simple questions which must be 








- answered with “YES”, “NO™, or “SORT OF™. 


e.g. Do you hate Handel? Do you like being 
photographed? Do you pronounge “ Often” “‘orfn'’? 
Do you only cut toenails when they saw through 
socks? Do you have greengrocer whose mother voted 
Liberal? Do you think of radio short-waves as 
looking like a gunners’ tie? 

By Schweppidiascope attachment (see inset) 
your future career is projected on to a screen. If, 
in answer to the question “Am I a rejected lover or 
a loyal wife’, the reply is “no answer”, it does 
not mean that the machine has gone wrong. It can 
safely be said that for the era which gave the 
wrong jobs to the right people, we have substituted 
the Age of the Wrong People in the Right Jobs. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Paying for Local Government 


ryHE representatives of the local authorities have agreed to 

[ a general review of salary scales, following strong 
pressure from the National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association on behalf of its 225,000 members. This decision 
was overdue. Pay and conditions throughout almost the 
whole of the local government service were regulated by 
the national charter which the Association negotiated in 
1946. There have been several salary increases since then 
(the last was earlier this year), but the senior grades have 
come out of them badly. Many posts of considerable public 
importance are now underpaid, and in many areas there 
are difficulties in recruiting suitable staff. 

The local authorities’ representatives apparently hope 
that higher salaries at the top may be offset by lower rates 
of pay for low-grade clerical work ; but it will be surprising, 
to say the least, if they escape without some increase in 
the total salary bill. Such an increase would strengthen the 
case for strong measures to bring about a more economic 
use of local government staff. Although rates have risen 
less steeply this year than last—the average rate increase 
for county boroughs has been 43d., compared with 1s. 9d. 
in 19§3—many local authorities are still drawing down 
their balances ; and the outlook for ratepayers next year 
looks bleak. 

Some economies might be secured by the introduction of 
an Organisation and Methods Service, on a co-operative 
basis among local authorities and in line with the Coventry 
investigation ; but hopes of this sort should not be pitched 
too high. More effective economies could be ensured (and 
better avenues of promotion opened up) if the total number 
of local authorities were to be reduced. There are nearly 
1,400 minor local authorities in England and Wales, and 
597 of these have a population of under 10,000. It would 
be wrong to amalgamate such units, if they were working 
well, solely on grounds of economy ; but they have already 
lost many powers simply because they are too small and 
poor, and this gradual debilitation has added to the wasteful 
use of staff. In particular, the union of urban with rural 
districts could produce new authorities which were little 
larger in area but much stronger in wealth and population. 
They could be given back a number of functions, and the 
efficiency of the local government service would be 
improved. It is becoming more and more obvious that in 
the course of the next few years the whole field of local 
government should be dug over and planted anew. 


From Saigon to Casablanca 


We the British gave independence to India and 
Y ¥ Pakistan and Burma they were not seriously worried 
about the effects in the African colonies. The withdrawal 
was friendly, orderly and long foreseen—and a lot of British 
officers, civil servants and business men remained. There 
was no disastrous sauve qui peut. When British person- 
auti¢s advise the French to quit Indo-China as quickly as 
possible, they forget first that a repetition of what happened 
in India is not possible with a Communist army on the 
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warpath ; second that the Communists want every French- 
man out of Indo-China ; third, that what happens to Indo- 
China must have repercussions in North Africa. 

The problem is already before France. The Emperor 
Bao Dai has been in Paris, prompting from the wings while 
a Franco-Vietnamese conference draws up terms for a treaty 
of independence. He has just refused to sign a twin set of 
draft treaties—the one granting Vietnam full independence, 
the other laying down the conditions of its membership of 
the French Union—on the grounds that they do not 
guarantee completely “ unity and independence as a fully 
associated partner.” His chief delegate in Paris has since 
confused spectators by signing the declaration that was 
meant to preface the two treaties. Bao Dai doubtless 
calculates that refusal of the second treaty will win him good 
marks from his nationalist subjects, and that the Americans 
will back him against the French if he stands out against 
compromise with the Communists in the manner of Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee. 

Two contrary reactions in France are significant. One is 
that France would be lucky if his manoeuvres were to free it 
from its obligations to him and enable it to negotiate a truce 
in Indo-China, without regard to his dislike of any com- 
promise—for example, a partition of territory with Vietminh. 
The second is dismay that the Vietnam link with the French 
Union may be in jeopardy. There were to have been five 
“associated states”.—the highest grade of membership in 
the Union—consisting of the three kingdoms of Indo-China, 
and the states of Tunisia and Morocco. The first three 
signed on, the other two did not. If the Emperor now with- 
draws, the hope—still cherished in some quarters—that 
Tunisia and Morocco will join the club must fade, perhaps 
die. As these territories are only a stone’s throw from France 
and full of French settlers who hope for co-citizenship with 
Africans, the alarm of their friends in France is understand- 
able. But it is unfortunate for the Quai d’Orsay if, just as 
it lights the pipe of peace with Ho Chi-minh, the French 
settler in Morocco is heard shouting that the house is on fire. 


Neck and Neck in Moscow 


or “ Sovieticians” there is food for thought in the 
proceedings of the Supreme Soviet (or parliament) 
which ended this week. There has been a significant change 
of protocol. At the end of a similar meeting last autumn the 
two chambers—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities—sat together to hear a major political speech 
by Malenkov. This time there were two major exposés: the 
premier Malenkov addressed one Soviet, while the secretary 
of the party Khrushchev spoke to the other. Both dealt 
with home as well as foreign policy, covering the same 
ground in slightly different terms. One had the impression 
that whereas last autumn Malenkov was still primus inter 
pares, now he may no longer be much more equal than his 
colleague. 

There is no doubt that the tug-of-war goes on both in the 
Kremlin and outside. The creation of a “committee of 
state security” subordinated to the cabinet must be seen 
in this context. The exact composition and functions of 
this new body are not yet known, but it will probably be 
used as a counter-weight to the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
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(MVD) or may even be used to control it. Many must 
have thought that the security men had not said their last 
word with Beria’s departure and that it would be worth 
while keeping a check on them. As the new body is a 
governmental one, premier Malenkov may well be trying 
to get the security services under his hand. 


Otherwise this annual budgetary session brought no sur- 
prises on the home front (the budget itself is reviewed on 
page 380). The reappointment of the parliamentary 
presidium and of the government proved a mere formality: 
nobody of consequence was left by the wayside. Some 
minor ministries were subdivided, thus strengthening the 
new trend towards decentralisation. After Stalin’s death 
the number of ministries was drastically reduced, but—as 
Mr Malenkov admitted—undue centralisation brought 
about its own muddles. 


The Next Dominion 


HE Gold Coast has reached the last rung of the ladder 
before full independence is attained. Mr Hopkinson 
was able to tell the House of Commons on Wednesday that, 
with the exception of a proposal that handling of the Gold 
Coast’s affairs from London should be transferred from the 
Colonial Office to the Commonwealth Relations Office, the 
suggestions put forward by Dr Nkrumah last June have 
been adopted almost in full. 


Under the new constitution, the Governor’s authority 
will be confined to defence, foreign affairs, Togoland, and 
certain matters pertaining to the police and the judiciary. 
In everything else a cabinet of representative African minis- 
ters will have complete responsibility, and a “ privy council ” 
will advise the Governor on the discharge of his duties. 
The new legislative assembly will be composed exclusively 
of directly-elected members ; representatives of the com- 
mercial interests and the chiefs will disappear, but Dr 
Nkrumah’s responsible attitude to both should temper any 
fears they may feel. A clause is to be inserted in the new 
constitution (at Dr Nkrumah’s request) guaranteeing fair 
compensation to any foreign enterprise in the hypothetical 
event of nationalisation. After the elections, which are to 
be held in June, Dr Nkrumah (if he is still Prime Minister) 
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will also set up a committee to consider the establish ent 
of a special House of Chiefs. 

A new permutation in the seemingly endlessly adap: lc 
Commonwealth pattern has’ thus come into being—a | \/- 
way house for countries with the will, and within one 
step of the means, for full independence. Britain has 
guaranteed that this i can be achieved witiin 
the Commonwealth ; but full membership of the Common- 
wealth will require the agreement of the other member 
states. The Gold Coast should not suppose that mere 
Malanism will be an enduring barrier to such membership ; 
in the end, its case —~and the hopes of Africans everywhere 
—will be judged by the hard test of its performance. 


Clean Sheet for Dr Nkrumah 


HE announcement of these constitutional reforms had 
T presumably been held up until the publication this 
week of the satisfactory findings of the commission of 
inquiry into corruption in the Gold Coast. This commission 
was appointed as a result of Mr Braimah’s resignation last 
November from Dr Nkrumah’s cabinet, in which he had 
been Minister of Communications and Works. His stated 
reason for resigning was that his conscience was 
troubled by his acceptance of a gift of {£2,000 from 
a contractor. At the same time he made allegations 
of corruption against some of his colleagues, including 
Dr Nkrumah himself ; and he eventually declared that he 
had a “ special mission” to ensure that the allegations of 
corruption in high places were investigated, because if there 
was any truth in them, “then our self-government would 
be a failure.” The commission found that it was primarily 
fear of exposure, rather than a sense of mission, that led 
Mr Braimah to resign. Nevertheless, he was right in saying 
that he had put self-government itself on trial. 

The result of that trial has been general acquittal. Dr 
Nkrumah, it should be said at once, emerges from the report 
with his reputation unscathed. The commission exonerat:d 


- him completely from the four allegations made against hit. 


No other minister was concerned in the inquiry, but alles2- 
tions were made against three ministerial secretaries. Two 0! 
these, Mr Ohene Djan and Mr Atta Mensah, have alrea:'y 
been tried and sentenced to imprisonment on charges ©: 
criminal corruption, and have appealed against their con- 
viction. These charges were not connected with (« 
Braimah inquiry. The commission found that Mr Dja0 
had improperly obtained the sum of {100 from a partnc! 
in a firm of contractors, but that other allegations agains! 
him and Mr Mensah could not be substantiated or wee 
unjustified. The conduct of Mr Edusei, the third 
ministerial secretary concerned, in one respect fell belo: 
what should be expected of a public servant. His secretar) 
ship has now been revoked. 

One warning—to European contractors in any developin= 
country as much as to the Gold Coast itself—may legit 
mately be read from this report. Although the commissio' 
has cleared Dr Nkrumah’s government, it has also show: 
how difficult inexperienced African politicians must oftc” 
find it to live up to the high standards of public conduct 
set by British administrators—especially as the standard: 
of private conduct set by some European contractors ca” 
sometimes be a less desirable guide. If ever corruption 
does occur, there must be two parties to it. 
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Marketing’s Forgotten Men 


-s4HE sunny side of decontrol has been to the fore this 
week with the Government’s triumphant announce- 
ment that all.consumer rationing will end on July 3rd. 
lhe rough side, for the Government, lies in the haggling 
' new marketing schemes for agricultural products. 
There have been three recent developments. First, the 
rerms on which the Potato Marketing Board will be revived 
have now been agreed. The board will purchase any sur- 
plus potatoes at the guaranteed support price ; but, in order 
to give it a small incentive to economy similar to that lately 
held out to the milk board, the Government will reimburse 
nly 95 per cent of its losses. 

or fatstock, the National Farmers’ Union has already 
submitted a voluntary marketing scheme (producers having 
been denied compulsory powers except over bacon pigs), 

d the union has now promoted as well a commercial 

pany, which will operate on an annual turnover that 
may exceed {100 million. So long as no special favours 
.re shown to this company, the public may benefit in this 

e from a genuine bout of competition with the insuffi- 
ciently competitive auction markets. 

The most important battle now raging is over wheat, for 
which marketing arrangements are still not decided. The 
producers want to disguise the necessity for a large public 
subsidy (which arises because the British guaranteed price 

, so far above the import price) by rigging the market 
through import restrictions or an import levy. For- 
tunately, a producers’ board for wheat is not likely to be 
sanctioned. The president of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers pointed out this week that the 
wheat subsidy could be administered, as it was before the 
war, without any interference with a free market. The 
proper way to reduce the subsidy itself (and it is a pity the 
Government has delayed doing so) is to relate the price 
guaranteed to the quantity produced, as also was done 
in the prewar Act. 

But the wrangle over wheat aptly illustrates the dangers 
of the Government’s present policy of drift. The 
National Farmers’ Union knows what it wants and is 
energetically pursuing it ; it hopes to buttress the Govern- 
ment guarantees (which may fail some day) with a complete 
network of producers’ monopolies having compulsory 
powers. The Government wants only to extricate itself 
from marketing entanglements in the way which creates 
lcast fuss—which means meeting the wishes of the organised 
producers except where distributors are strong enough to 
insist OR a Compromise In the process tax- 
payer and consumer are liable to be forgotten men. 


Tidier Grants-in-Aid ? 


fe its report on grants-in-aid, published this week, the 
Select Committee on Estimates has steered a careful 
ind skilful course along the narrow line of its terms of 
‘cference. It was not the commiittee’s business to assess 


the technical sufficiency of accounting and audit ; nor was. 
it required to pass policy judgments on the importance, 
or the conduct, of those bodies to which grants-in-aid are 
given. Its job was rather to suggest ways in which Parlia- 
ment might be placed in a better position to judge of both— 
while avoiding proposals that would produce just that 
cumbersome procedure, and use of sledgehammers to crack 
nuts, which the grants-in-aid technique has been designed 
to avoid. 

The main problem is that grants-in-aid vary very widely 
in their historical origin, in their present purpose, their 
size, the proportion which they bear to the beneficiaries’ 
total resources, and the degree to which their use is subject 
to official scrutiny. The grants-in-aid, paid by departments 
to institutions or bodies not subject to their day to day 
control, are generally a means of getting something done to 
which departmental machinery and the procedures of intra- 
departmental finance are unsuited. But it is clearly his- 
torical accident—rather than watertight logic—which dic- 
tates that Scottish education should be grant-financed . 
according to a formula devised in the 1880s, or that the 
hollow shell of the Road Fund should survive as a channel 
through which departmental moneys reach their destination, 
or that the Forestry Commission Fund should be fed by 
grant-in-aid rather than by an ordinary vote, or indeed that 
this or that disbursement should rank as a “ grant-in-aid ” 
rather than as a “ contribution,” an ordinary “ grant,” or 
a “ 1 oan.” 

The committee’s main recommendations are that anoma- 
lies should be corrected by transferring - expenditure, 
wherever no compelling reason to the contrary remains, to 
the appropriate departmental vote ; that there should be 
caution in the authorising of new grants-in-aid ; that the 
Government should provide more information in each 
relevant estimate about grant-in-aid commitments; and 
that all British contributions, whether by subscription or 
voluntary donation, to international bodies, should be classi- 
fied as grant-in-aid (so that there should be consistency in 
the amount of information made available about them). 
The committee’s aim throughout is to preserve parlia- 
mentary responsibility even when this is indirectly exercised; 
and the importance of this aim would be in no way 
diminished were all the recipients of grants-in-aid currently 
conducting their affairs with an efficiency and economy w 
above the national average. 


No Pushover for Peron 


OME commentators seem to have jumped rather hastily 
to the conclusion that this week’s Argentine elections 
were a clear victory for General Perén. Admittedly, nobody 
expected the voters to shake the government. Only half of 
the Congress, the vice-presidency, and provincial and 
municipal councils were concerned in the elections. The 
ruling party had a monopoly of the press and radio, enormous 
funds, and the backing of the whole apparatus of the state. 
Two formerly important opposition groups had been almost 
liquidated, the Conservatives by economic spoliation and 
physical violence, the Socialists by the defection to the 
Peronista camp, under extreme pressure, of several of their 
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leaders. The vice-presidential candidate of the surviving 
opposition party, the Radicals, was the little known Senor 
Larralde ; the Peronista candidate, Admiral Teisaire, was a 
nationally famous veteran. The Radicals, with all these 
odds against them, nevertheless secured about a third of the 
votes cast, and in Buenos Aires they obtained over forty 
per cent. After a decade of dictatorship, this was a striking 
feat for a harassed and handicapped opposition party that 
is still associated in many Argentine memories with the 
worst features of the old regime. 

The Radicals have, in fact, taken as much advantage as 
they could of the confusion that President Perdén’s recent 
switches of policy have sown in the minds of some of his 
supporters. The president’s wooing of foreign, and particu- 
larly American, capital last year has enabled them to accuse 
him of betraying the very same national interests that he has 
always claimed to champion. Taunts of this kind stung the 
government into the ill-judged action of arresting Senor 
Larralde and other Radical leaders just after the elections. 
In some places in the provinces the Radicals were bold 
enough to provoke violent clashes, which caused several 
deaths on polling day and led the president to threaten that 
in future he would not let the “ criminal hordes ” shoot first. 
Two good farming years and last year’s drastic action against 
all opposition elements (except the Communists) have not 
apparently sufficed to end General Perén’s anxieties. 


New Zealand’s Housing Loan 


Py(HE recent announcement by the Prime Minister and 
T Minister of Finance, Mr Holland, that his government 
will borrow £12 million from the trading banks to finance 
additional housing has aroused vehement protests by the 
leader of the opposition and former Labour Minister of 
Finance, Mr Nash, and the President of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour, Mr F. P. Walsh. The exact terms 
on which the money is being raised have not been declared 
but it is likely to be at a lower rate than the present bank 
rate of 4 per cent. It will be lent to the State Advances 
Department which is the government agency used for 
financing housing development. The burden of the protests 
is that this type of borrowing is inflationary and not essen- 
tially different from using the government controlled 
reserve or central bank to create the necessary extra credit. 

Mr Holland has strenuously denied this. He has 
reminded Mr Nash that he saw little objection to creating 
credit during his own term of office as Minister of 
Finance, and Mr Walsh that not very long ago he was the 
advocate for the workers before the Court of Arbitration 
when he asked for wage increases costing £62 million a 
year. Mr Holland has also claimed that the public accounts 
for the past financial year, when they are published, will 
show a substantial reduction: in government borrowing 
from the banks and, by inference, a financial position so 
improved that the government will be shown to be fully 
justified in borrowing £12 million for housing. This move 
by Mr Holland has placed his Labour opponents in a diffi- 
cult position, for the need of more houses is, by common 
agreement, one of New Zealand’s crucial domestic issues 
and one on which both Mr Nash and Mr Wa'sh find it 
difficult to be critical. 
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On the other hand the government stands committed 
to reduce inflation and it is difficult, on the details so far 
given, to perceive how Mr Holland can carry out his pro- 
posals without increasing inflati tendencies. Final 
judgment must be withheld until Mr Holland decides to 
give the exact details of the proposals, but it is already 
obvious that this housing loan will be a considerable issue 
during the coming general election. The argument that it 
will provide houses for possibly 20,000 people, is likely to 
count more on the hustings than the economic objections 
so far expressed. 


Battle of the Books 


FORMIDABLE host of distinguished authors have risen 

in wrath against their publishers ; the occasion is the 
proposed agreement between publishers to demand, in con- 
tracts with new writers, a share in the subsidiary sums which 
a book may earn through film, radio or other adaptations. As 
so often in such struggles, many of the arguments used by 
either side have been irrelevant. The publishers have claimed 
that they carry, as their authors do not, all the overheads of 
the business from which both earn their livelihood, and 
must, in the authors’ own interest, have the means to cover 
them ; the authors have replied that they make a bigger and 
more speculative investment than publishers do, since, with- 
out benefit of swings and roundabouts, they embody months 
or years of initially unpaid work in manuscripts which may 
yield a labourer’s pay or nothing at all. The publishers 
have declared that the break-even point in publishing is 
now so high ‘hat only the certainty of reaping a greater share 
in the earnings of a real winner can compensate for the loss 
on the not-quite-good-enough venture which, a few years 
ago, would at least have paid its way; the authors have 
pointed out that the material rewards of authorship have 
observably fallen since the war far more than those of 
publishing. 

Neither these generalisations nor individual hard-luck 
stories are really relevant. There may in many instances be 
a genuine obligation, from the unknown author to the pub- 
lisher who gives him a start, which can as properly be em- 
bodied in a clause relating to subsidiary rights as in one 
relating to royalty scales and options. There are other 
instances where the claim that the publication of a book by 
a “ new ” author is a gamble is absurd. The question is not 
whether one or the other set of circumstances is more repre- 
sentative of the author’s or publisher’s lot ; it is whether a 
rigid uniformity should be imposed—in this of all trades— 
regardless of what circumstances may be. Fortunately, 
some publishers have now had a delayed access of caution. 
For the sake of solidarity in face of the relatively weak 
“new” writer, they are not eager to lose the goodwill of 
those established names from which the bread and butter 
and current prestige of publishing are derived. In these 
circumstances a fully monopolistic publishers’ front seems 
unlikely. And the experience of cartel-builders in other 
spheres shows that the only beneficiaries from a less than 
totally inclusive cartel are those concerns which firmly stay 
outside it. 
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Ireland without Issues 


FTER Mr de Valera’s government had presented a 

[\ budget that was not after all an electioneering one— 
it gave certain minor reliefs which it will be difficult either 
to attack or enthuse about—the Dail was dissolved last 
week ; and campaigning has now begun for the third general 
lection in the Irish Republic in just over six years. After 
each of the previous two, in 1948 and 1951, there was a 
change of government 5 and the principal point of interest 
\t present is whether history will be repeated on May 18th. 
Aldo it is generally expected that the Government 
will lose sOéme seats, it seems unlikely that voting by pro- 
portional representation will give any clear-cut decision. 
This is very largely due to the absence of any issue on 
which there can be a trial of strength. No party has any- 
thing special, still less anything useful, to say about “ par- 
tition” ; international affairs, in the wider sense, have been 


STATE OF PARTIES IN THE DAIL 








After After At 
General General Dis- 
Election, | Election, | solution, 
1948 1951 1954 
Fianna Fail (de Valera)...... 68 69 72 
Fine Gael (Costello)......... 31 40 45 
Labour ...ascéseueesnbeuae 19 16 15 
Farmers | ¢.ié-s4as bes beeen 7 6 7 
Clann na Poblachta (MacBride) 10 2 2 
Independents... <sesecseuee 12 14 6 
147 147 «| «147 





barely mentioned in the last three years. Politics have been 
dominated by such ordinary domestic issues as the high 
cost of living and the high level of taxation ; unless policies 
are drastically revised, there seems little prospect of any 
halt to the growth of public expenditure and thus of any 
radical cure to either of these ills. 
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The present balance of the parties gives little reason to 
expect such a revision. Much of the present instability is 
due to the gradual weakening of Fianna Fail, which has 
been by far the largest single party for more than twenty 
years. Its principal opponent, Mr Costello's Fine Gael, 
has steadily regained strength since 1948 ; but if it is to 
hold office it must, as during its period in power from 
1948 to 1951, obtain the support of other parties, of which 
Labour will be the most important. In a rough-and-ready 
way Fine Gael is more inclined to lower levels of public 
expenditure and taxation than Fianna Fail, and certainly 
its interest in agriculture is stronger ; but these leanings 
would obviously be modified by an alliance with Labour. 
Parliamentary majorities have been so difficult to get, and 
still more difficult to keep, in Ireland in the last few years 
that manceuvres have become more important than policies ; 
in these circumstances, the prospects of a stable government 
emerging next month may depend mainly on the manner 
in which any seats lost by Mr de Valera are distributed 
among the opposition parties. 


Earnings at the Bar 


O one can quarrel very much with what the Attorney- 

General said when he discussed barristers’ fees at the 
annual meeting of the Bar this week. It is what he did 
not say that provokes thought. It is true that the level of 
many barristers’ fees has not, in the past twenty-five years, 
risen to the same extent as either the cost of living or earn- 
ings elsewhere. It is equally true that the only specific 
recommendations in the Evershed Report (Cmd. 8878) last 
summer were for the reduction of some of the fees payable 
to junior counsel and the abolition of the system by which 
the client pays an additional fee towards the cost of the 
barrister’s clerk. In its recommendations about the minimum 
fees payable to barristers, the committee did no more than 
urge that the problem should be tackled by the Bar Council 
and the Law Society together, which is not likely to 
produce any speedy result. The Attorney-General could 
properly remind his audience—if it needed reminding— 
that the Legal Aid Act was passed on the basis that fair 
remuneration would be paid for work “actually and reason- 
ably ” performed. 

But Sir Lionel Heald, as he admitted, was speaking only 
as a member of the Bar. If and when he comes to consider 
the problems before the legal profession in his capacity as a 
law officer of the Crown, he will have to take into account 
all the points that he left out this week. The Legal Aid 
Act is an instrument that supports the legal profession, both 
branches of it, out of public funds. The public is therefore 
entitled to demand that the words “reasonably done” shall be 
given the same emphasis as the words “actually done” ; and 
this raises the old question whether the division between the 
two branches of the profession rests on any rational basis. 
For some things a barrister is paid too little, and he certainly 
suffers a purse-pinched apprenticeship ; for others he is paid 
too much, which suggests that some of the things he does 
now could adequately be done by a solicitor alone. The 
Evershed Committee was precluded by its terms of refer- 
ence from considering any aspect of a fusion between the 
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two branches. A minority of the Committee not only 
thought that a pity ; it urged that a fresh committee should 
be appointed to consider it. That was nine months ago, and 
nothing has happened since. It is time for such a committee 
to be set up. 


Red Light for Eager Traders 


V ILL the Soviet embargo on purchases of wool from 
N Australia, which was curtly announced at the same 
time as Moscow’s rupture of diplomatic relations, be recog- 
nised for what it is—a bright warning sign ? Businessmen 
who are inclined to enthusiasm over the prospects of vastly 
increased east-west trade should ponder it well. On 
Monday Mr Malenkov, with unconscious humour, assured 
the world that only western restrictions impede the profit- 
able expansion of this trade. Perhaps his speech to the 
Supreme Soviet had been written well in advance ; at all 
events, his words rang a little hollow, for only forty-eight 
hours earlier the sudden ban on Australian wool had 
revealed how closely Soviet trade is harnessed to Soviet 
politics, 

Yet there was nothing new in the Soviet action on wool. 
Anyone who stops to think must realise that the strictest 
controls imposed on east-west trade by democratic. govern- 


ments are dust in the balance when compared with the 


control exercised on the Soviet’ side. No trading department 
in a Communist state could even contemplate a deal that 
conflicted with the current policy of the ruling party. Any 
free nation that puts more than a handful of its trading eggs 
into the Soviet basket is, therefore, placing itself at the 
mercy of Soviet economic pressure. As Australia has just 
learnt, merely to grant asylum to a refugee may lead to the 
immediate and savage application of that pressure, Will 
this unusually clear warning be heeded—in Hamburg and 
Osaka as well as in London ? 

It may also be asked whether the British businessmen 
who are now in East Berlin talking to the Chinese realise 
the political timing of this gathering. The Moscow trade 
talks were timed to coincide with the Berlin conference, 
and impressive announcements from the offices of the 
Chinese in East Berlin are obviously intended to create a 
sensation at Geneva—both in the political conference and 
in the east-west trade talks that are being held by the 
Economic Committee for Europe. 


Stopping the Oil 


ELEGATES from thirty countries (and observers from 
eleven more) met in London on Monday to consider 
international action to prevent the pollution of the sea by 
oil. The conference, which has been convened on British 
initiative, is being asked to accept the recommendations 
made last summer by a British committee of enquiry. As 
the countries represented at the conference own 95 per cent 
of the world’s shipping, they have a real chance to end a 
squalid nuisance. The problem is no doubt aggravated by 
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the oil discharged from the eroding tanks of wartime wrecks, 
but the chief long-term offenders (as samples from the 
beaches show) are tankers and oil-using ships. 

Attempts have been made to stop this menace before, and 
voluntary agreements limiting the discharge of oil within 
50 miles of the coast are now fairly widely respected. But 
what is needed now, and-what is being sought, is a com- 
plete ban (eventually enforceable by law in each major 
ship-owning country) on the discharge of any oil on the 
high seas. This would involve considerable new investment 
on the part of the shipping and oil companies and of the 
port authorities. Since most of the oil is swept into the 
sea with tank washings and oil-contaminated ballast water, 
new processes would have to be employed to separate the 
residue from the water, and special tanks would have to be 
built at ports and fuelling stations to receive the residue. 

Britain is peculiarly badly hit by—and is also peculiarly 
sensitive to—oil pollution, which makes a sordid mess of so 
many of its beaches and condemns sea birds to a glutinous 
death, As a result interested parties in Britain have agreed 
voluntarily to carry out the committee’s recommendations. 
It is to be hoped that less interested parties abroad will be 
as helpful. Even if they are, the necessary measures will be 
expensive and take time ; the beaches are already so polluted 
that it will take far more than Lewis Carroll’s proverbial half 
a year to sweep them clean, 


The strike at Preston, and generally in the North, seems 
nearly at an end. . . , The general circumstances of 
society—such as the diminution ‘of trade, the very short 
harvest, and high priceshave . « + been influential in 
placing the workmen in a worst position than they were, 
and have been plainly manifested at Stockport. There the 
workmen obtained the rise of 10 per cent, but these cir- 
ees have since compelled the masters to withdraw 

They are unable to meet the expenditure. The profit 
they are now making will not allow it, and their proposi- 
tion to reduce wages has been met by a strike. This has 
clearly been brought about by the state of the markets, 
and ought to convince the workmen that uncontrollable 
circumstances of this description, and not combinations 
of either masters or men, determine at all times the rate 
of wages. The manufacturers have had nothing to do 
with increasing the rate of interest for money, except as 
they, in common with all producers, have increased their 
exertions, have produced more, and have required more 
floating and fixed capital to carry on their business. They 
have only contributed to the dearness of provisions by 
consuming more, and enabling those they employed to 
consume more. They have had nothing to do with 
provoking the war, which is at variance with their 
interest. . . . They were not the finders of the gold in 
Australia, or the exporters of goods for which there grew 
up, in consequence of the gold discoveries, an immense 
demand. . Neither for the abundance of employ- 
ment, and consequent high rate of wages which have 
prevailed, were they any more to be praised—except as 


Masters and Men. 


sfully—than they are now to 
be blamed for the diminished demand ‘and lessened wages 
for manufacturing labour. They may cause high wages, 
but they never cause low wages, any more than they cause 
the high price of food. 


The Cronomist 
April 29, 1854 
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mn y P & Heart and lungs of a Napier Turbo-Blower—the 
exhaust-driven supercharger which doubles the power_of 
diesel engines, cutting capital and running costs in ships, 


locomotives and power-houses. 
p 0 wer Every new Napier design springs from 150 years of 
fine engineering experience. 
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WALNUT INSTRUMENT PANEL 


WALNUT DOOR GAPPINGS 


GREATLY IMPROVED COMFORT SEATING 


STILL AS FAST . . . STILL AS ELEGANT... 

and so much more comfortable! Sit back and revel 
in the armchair comfort of the newly styled 
seating and enjoy the luxury of the beautiful new 


walnut facia and door fittings. Now the last 
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It’s worth looking into— 
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A Nato for South East Asia 


Sm—In your second comment on Mr 
Strachey’s letter you say: 

“the over-riding issue is that the peace 

of the world depends upon the main- 

tenance of the alliance of the free 

western nations.” 
Surely this view could, in certain circum- 
stances, lead to the alliance being 
regarded as an end in itself instead of 
being what it is, a means whereby world 
peace can be preserved. There would 
seem to be no good reason and several 
bad ones why Great Britain—in order to 
maintain the alliance—should participate 
in any action which Her Maijesty’s 
Government believe to be more likely to 
precipitate a world war than to ensure 
peace. 

For example, supposing the choice lay 
between accepting a Communist con- 
trolled government in Northern Indo- 
China or participating in military opera- 
tions against Communist China and our 
American friends demanded the latter 
course, would The Economist argue that 
we should agree to go to war with China 
in order to preserve the alliance? I 
would not. I agree that we should go a 
very long way in order to preserve the 
alliance but the view now being 
expressed in sO many papers that we 
must always go all the way for this 
purpose, however much we may think it 
the wrong way, seems gravely to weaken 
our influence with the Americans. 
I suspect that Mr Dulles may sometimes 
be rather glad to say to some of his 
supporters(?) “Sorry, Boys! but the 
British won’t take it.”—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
Bordon, Hants 

[Commander King-Hall did not read our 
comment far enough ; four lines lower we 
wrote: “ This does not mean that we must 
ilways defer to the Americans.” Clearly, 
we should not, and could not, promise to 
follow them wherever they went. But every 
decision of policy is a weighing of alterna- 
tive evils, and we should never lose from 
mind, in any disagreement we may have 
with the Americans, that very very few 
disasters could do as much harm to 


the British people as a breakdown of the 
western alliance.—EprrTor.] 


Investigating McCarthy 


SIR—I note that The Economist in its 
issue of March 20th remarks that 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, “much as he would enjoy 
making Mr McCarthy uncomfortable,” 
declines to do so for political reasons. 
Why should Senator Saltonstall enjoy 
making Senator McCarthy uncomfort- 
able? Senator Saltonstall is no cautious 
agnostic on the subject of McCarthyism. 
His statement to the Christian Science 


Letters to the Editor 





Monitor on January 2, 1954, shows 
clearly enough that his attitude toward 
Senator McCarthy is one of substantial 
approval. The Saltonstall statement at 
that time was as follows: “I believe in 
encouraging the routing of subversives 
out of our government. While I don’t 
approve of all Senator McCarthy’s 
methods, I do think his overall purpose 
of eliminating subversives from govern- 
mental service has been helpful. I be- 
lieve the majority of the American 
people approve of it. He has been 
helpful in stimulating action in the 
government and in keeping us keyed up 
to the dangers subversives present to our 
life as free men.”—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


Tremors Around Lysenko 


SIR—You may be interested to know, in 
view of your rumours of “tremors” 
around Lysenko, in your issue of April 
17th, that Lysenko has been one of the 
leading lecturers appointed by the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union to brief mem- 
bers of the Central Committee before 
going out to the countryside to supervise 
the vast new schemes for cultivating the 
new areas. 

This announcement was made quite a 
time after the criticism of Lysenko to 
which you and two or three other papers 
have given such quite disproportionate 
publicity—Yours faithfully, 

. Pat SLOAN 
British Soviet Friendship Society, E.C.1 


[Mr Sloan does not answer our point, 
which was that the once sacred Lysenko 
is no longer beyond the reach of criticism. 
Would he maintain that Lysenko’s 
“monopoly” still prevails in Soviet 
genetics ?—Eprror.] 


Doneraile Fair 


Sir—It is a source of continual irritation 
to us in this part of the United Kingdom 
that English opinion of Ulster, where it 
exists at all, is so confused as to be 
ludicrous. Charges of intolerance are 
always framed in the vaguest possible 
manner, so that it is difficult to know 
exactly what is implied and, therefore, 
what to refute. On what definition of 
intolerance can the term be applied to 
Northern Ireland, when the following 
facts are taken into consideration : 

(a) Persons of any religion are eligible 
for election to parliament, to local 
authorities or to any public office. 

(b) Roman Catholic schools are built 
and maintained with the aid of a 65 per 
cent state grant (cf. 50 per cent in Eng- 
land), and staffed at state expense. 
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(c) School meals and school transport 


are available equally to state and volun~ 


tary schools. ; 

Politics in Northern Ireland are com- 
plicated by the fact that one party does 
not accept the provisions of the con- 
stitution, so removing the basic premise 
of the party system. The problem re- 
solves itself into the old, and perhaps 
insoluble, one of how far a state can 
tolerate those who are disposed to wreck 
it. Faced with this situation the liberal 
policy of the government here may be 
ultimately suicidal ; I fail to see how it 
can be described as intolerant. 

The policy of the BBC is to permit 
political attacks only in programmes in 
which both sides are represented, either 
in one specific broadcast or in a series 
of broadcasts. The people of Northern 
Ireland have every right to an apology 
when the BBC negligently permits a 
political attack in a “religious” broad- 
cast. I would suggest that Radio 
Eireann is quite capable of conducting 
any anti-Ulster propaganda that is re- 
quired—and at no cost to Ulster wireless 
licence holders !—Yours faithfully, 

LocaL GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 
Belfast 


Romance by the Jar 


Sm—In your issue of April roth you 
give the impression that vaseline is a 
synonym for petroleum jelly. 

We appreciate that the misuse of the 
word is an extract from a report by the 
City of Birmingham Analyst, with whom 
we have already been in contact, but we 
would point out that “Vaseline” is a 
trade mark or brand name applied to all 
products of our manufacture and not 
the name of a particular product.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. G. McDonaLp 
Cheseborough Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
London, N.W.10 


Travel Agents 


Stir—Now is the time to plan holidays, 
and the following experience may 
be of interest as a warning to your 
readers. Earlier this year I approached 
a travel agency with which I was not 
familiar and asked them to arrange 
accommodation in France. They gave 
me a quotation which included a book- 
ing fee (shown separately) and I 
accepted it. When I reached the hotel 
I found that I had been charged ten 
shillings per person per day in excess of 
the correct tariff, money which had been 
taken from me in foreign currency under 
the guise of hotel»expenses. Booking 
fees are payable in sterling, and it is 
illegal for an agency to make a concealed 
profit. Nevertheless, legal actions are 
tedious affairs, and the fact ‘that I had 
accepted the original quotation would 
have made recovery in court an uncer- 
tain matter. It is clearly necessary when 
dealing with an agency for the first time 
to check their quotations carefully.— 
Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.3 


D. H. MAcKENzI8g 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of | 

: 


the editorial staff in London, 





McCarthy versus The Army 


Washington, D.C. 

HE battle now being fought out under the flood lights 

in the Senate’s main committee room means many 
different things to many different people. To Senator 
McCarthy the hearings on his dispute with the Army are 
the outcome of a conspiracy by “ devilishly clever men” 
with the object of “ derailing” his investigation into the 
“infiltration of Communists into the military under the 
Truman-Acheson regime” and into the “gross mishand- 
ling” of the subject by the service authorities. To Mr 
Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, the hearings are to 
expose “an example of the wrongful seeking of privilege, 
of the perversion of power” on the part of Senator 
McCarthy and his committee counsel, Mr Roy Cohn, who 
tried to use their ability to vary the intensity of their 
investigations of the Army in order to secure the privilege 
of an easy military career for their colleague, Mr David 
Schine, who had been conscripted. To Mr Joseph Harsch, 
of the Christian Science Monitor, 


the real issue is not whether the Senate can decide between 

one of its own members and the Army, but whether the 

American people in their own good time will accept or 

reject the essential claim of the Senator from Wisconsin to 

be the indispensable man in American public life. . . . In 
truth the Senator is not so much on trial as he is on 
exhibition. 

In the sight of millions with access to television sets, the 
Senate’s Permanent Investigating Sub-committee, which is 
charged by law with checking the economy and efficiency 
of the executive branch of government and is allowed to 
employ a substantial staff for the purpose, has been sitting 
in judgment on the conduct and veracity of its chairman 
and of the two senior members of its staff in their dealings 
with the Department of the Army. Simultaneously, and 
interwoven with this inquiry, all the committee’s recent 
investigations of the Army have been reopened, but with 
Senator McCarthy acting this time only as prosecutor, 
not as chairman. This is the peculiar result of the inability 
of the committee and its special counsel, Mr Ray Jenkins, 
who has been retained to conduct these proceedings, to 
derive from the rival “ bills of particulars ” that were sub- 
mitted in advance by the Senator and the Army any narrow 
definition of the issues to be determined. 

Mr Stevens has spent day after day at the witness table 
trying to uphold the Army’s charges, against ferocious cross- 
examination, and denying repeated suggestions that first by 
obsequiousness and then by threats he tried to avoid a ruth- 
less exposure Of his department’s incompetence. Doggedly 
he has asserted his right to have asked for the temporary 


suspension of Senator McCarthy’s melodramatic methods 
because they were damaging military morale, and ha; 
insisted on the grim reality of the arrogant hectoring to 
which he was subjected. 

Although the members of the committee give the im- 
pression of making genuine attempts to get at the truth, 
there seems a fundamental impropriety in their being the 
judges. One of the underlying points at issue is the amount 
of forbearance that the legislative branch of the government 
ought to show to the executive branch by giving it time 
to solve in its own way problems which are essential!) 
executive ones—in this case the handling of security risks. 
In such a conflict a legislative committee cannot but have 
bias. 

Doubts are also rising about the much vaunted rules, 
similar to those of a court of law, specially agreed for these 
hearings. At the present rate of progress—only one of the 
six principals in the case has so far been heard—the inquiry 
will be going on for months. Moreover, Mr Jenkins, who 
is a well-known defence counsel in murder cases, persisis 
in putting grossly offensive suggestions to the responsible 
head of the United States Army in the aggressive manner 
appropriate to his normal practice. 


* 


From the very outset of the proceedings, Senator 
McCarthy, whose place has been moved from the centre 
of the table at which he normally presides to one end o! 
it, sought to move with him the initiative and the centre 
of attention. By use of his right of cross-examination 
(which everyone concerned possesses under the special pro- 
cedure), but still more by raising points of order, he sc: 
out to establish three contentions—that the central issuc 
was the investigation of Communists, that the case in 
far as it affected Private Schine was utterly trivial, and tha‘ 
it was not the Army which was a party to the dispute, but 
only a few 


civilians in the Pentagon who have been working night and 
day to attempt to shift an investigation of Communism into 
an investigation of one private in the Army. 


There is no doubt that Mr McCarthy is seriously worried 
about the already noticeable effect on public opinion of the 
daily repetition of the headline, “‘ McCarthy v. The Army.” 
But for all his emphasis on “ individual civilians,” the tele- 
vision viewers will have seen Mr Stevens escorted on either 
side by uniformed generals and will have identified the 
figure of General Ridgway, the military head of the Army, 
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moving in beside his civilian chief to lend him moral support 
a, he was waiting to take the witness stand. 

Both in the preliminary exchanges in writing and in the 
hearings themselves, the traditional McCarthy method of 
-eplying to charges by diverting attention with other insinua- 
tions has been painfully apparent. Mr Welsh, the Army’s 
special counsel, was reminded that he had a law partner 
vho “in recent years” belonged to an organisation found 
by the Un-American Activities Committee to be the “ legal 

ulwark ” of the Communist Party ; General Reber, who 

e evidence about attempts to obtain a direct commission 

Mr Schine, was told that his brother, a former Acting 
Hizh Commissioner in Germany, had been classed as a 
rity risk when he left the State Departmen: (there is 
her authority for this). Mr Struve Hensel, an Assistant 
cretary Of Defence who helped to-draw up the 
Army’s case, was accused of attempting to discredit the 
committee because his own business dealings in the last 
var were about to be investigated by it. The record is being 
swollen with fresh allegations altogether remote from the 
wriginal dispute. 


AD F 


x. 


\lthough Senator Joseph McCarthy may not be dis- 
appointing his fervent admirers, there is reason to think 
that his position has weakened over the last few weeks, even 
though there is little, if any, prospect that the local “ Joe 
Must Go” movement in Wisconsin will succeed in getting 
him out of the Senate. A Gallup poll, of which the results 
were published a month ago, three weeks after the original 
charges were made by the Army, showed that 46 per cent 
of those questioned disapproved of Senator McCarthy, as 
against 38 per cent who were in his favour. This compares 
with a §0 per cent vote for him in January, when there were 
only 29 per cent against him. A bitter attack on him by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Sheil of Chicago as being a 
“ pitifully ineffective anti-Communist” could have done 
him no good, while in the Senate a Republican, Mr John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, has admitted that he made 
a mistake when he voted in favour of giving the McCarthy 
committee its very substantial appropriation. But the most 
important sign of change is that Mr McCarthy’s fellow- 
Senators generally, including those on the investigating 
subcommittee, no longer seem to be afraid of him. What- 
ever the final outcome of these hearings, it is unlikely that 
he will again be allowed to wield the undiluted authority of 
the Senate in the form of a one-man committee. 


Industry and the Atom 


Washington and New York 


t HE long-awaited Bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, sponsored by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, is now before both Houses of 
Congress. It has two chief aims: to grant President Eisen- 
ower the powers he requested to give information on atomic 
cnergy to America’s allies ; and, in the words of its sponsors, 
‘0 provide “ the basis for licensing what is hoped will be a 
sreat new industry in atomic energy.” The Atomic Energy 
Commission is willing, and would be allowed by the Bill, to 
relinquish its monopoly of atomic production, although it 
would still be prepared to assume, if necessary, most of the 
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responsibility for further development. While the govern- 

ment would remain the sole owner of all “ special materials” 
—a new term embracing materials for both fission and 
fusion processes—the commission would be permitted to 
license the use of these materials “ at a fair price” to private 
industry. Firms would be licensed to own and operate 
nuclear reactors—the atomic piles, or furnaces, in which 
the heat is generated—and to sell the energy to electricity 
undertakings and other consumers at a “ reasonable and 
non-discriminatory price” and the by-products to licensed 
industrial users. Somewhat unexpectedly, the Bill offers 
no compromise on the thorny question of patent rights, but 
proposes, without qualification, that normal patent rights 
be permitted in the peaceful application of atomic energy. 

The Bill has a very good chance of being enacted by the 
present Congress—but not in its present form. There is 
general agreement on both matters of principle, but on 
questions of method a compromise has still to be reached. 
The Bill itself is essentially a working draft, prepared by 
the chairman with the assistance of_a few members of the 
Joint Committee, and by no means has the committee’s 
unanimous approval. Representative Holifield, the com- 
mittee member who is the most outspoken critic of the Bill 
in its present form, urges Congress 

to be on guard against an atomic “ giveaway” programme 

through legislative loopholes which would permit the 

selfish exploitation of atomic resources developed with 
public funds. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s policy on the industrial 
development of atomic power envisages a five-pronged 
attack on existing technical problems. It calls for the con- 
struction, already under way, of one full-scale experimental 
power reactor—the first to be built in the United States— 
and four prototype or pilot-sized power reactors. The main 
project, a nuclear central station developing 60,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, is of a “pressurised water-cooled 
reactor” type, similar in design to that developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation for submarine propul- 
sion. This type of reactor is the only one ready for full-scale 
construction, and it will give industry much-needed experi- 
ence of the reliability and life of a large atomic plant, and 
provide some firm data on operating and maintenance costs. 

The smaller projects will explore approaches which may 
prove to be more economic in the long run. The most 
promising are the “ fast breeder reactor” and the “ homo- 
geneous reactor,” although they are not expected to be 
ready for large-scale experimental testing for at least 
another five years. The fast breeder, which produces at 
least as much fissionable material as it consumes, has 
already proved itself technically feasible on a small scale. 
The homogeneous reactor utilises fuel in a water solution 
—the so-called atomic “ soup ”—and has the advantage of 
simplifying reactor design and reducing chemical proces- 
sing costs. The other two experimental reactors are 
expected to be completed earlier but are less likely to 


produce power at an economic price. 
* 


Industry’s participation in the programme was, until 
very recently, limited to designing, constructing and operat- 
ing plants under contract to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. For the pressurised water reactor plant, however, 
industry was invited to participate commercially for the 
first time. The successful bidder, one of nine, was the 
Duquesne Light Company, a Pittsburgh utility firm, 
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which is expected to contribute, directly and indirectly, 
some $30 million towards the total cost of the project, with 
little chance, apparently, of being able to recoup its 
investment. 

For the past three years, the commission has been 
encouraging industrial study teams. Altogether some eight 
of these teams—mostly from chemical and electric utility 
companies—have had access to the commission’s facilities 
and technical data. The first detailed reports submitted 
by these groups were based explicity on the assumption 
that the plants would be dual-purpose—that they would 
produce weapon-grade plutonium or other fissionable 
material for sale at high prices to the government, in addi- 
tion to producing power. The commission, however, has 
now changed its policy to favour single-purpose reactors 
designed primarily to produce power, with any by-products 
realising no more than their commercial value. The most 
active group studying the single-purpose approach is headed 
by the Dow Chemical Company and the Detroit Edison 
Company, with some twenty-five associated firms. These 
companies are working on the lines of a fast breeder reactor, 
and have just set aside $2.3 million of their own money to 
finance further research this year, with the eventual objec- 
tive of financing an experimental plant. 

While industry is interested in research and in the experi- 
mental work of the commission, no company is yet prepared 
to finance a full-scale project. Apart from the restrictions 
on ownership and patent rights under the 1946 Act, the 
chief impediment lies in the uncertain economies of nuclear 
power production. The actual fuel cost of a conventional 
power plant in the United States averages about 3 mills 
(3/10 of a cent) per kilowatt-hour of electricity. Nuclear 
power has every prospect of competing with this, in spite 
of a number of technical difficulties, but the key drawback 
at present is the very high capital cost of nuclear power 
plants. A conventional power plant costs between $160 
and $200 per kilowatt of capacity, while the first full-scale 
nuclear power plant is expected to cost four times as much. 
Lower fuel costs, together with the proceeds from the com- 
mercial sale of by-products, would give nuclear power plants 
some advantage in running costs, but at present they are 
far from being competitive. The commission’s objective is 
to reduce the total cost of producing nuclear power (allowing 
for fixed charges) to 8 mills a kilowatt-hour by 1960. On 
the assumption that any future increase in the efficiency 
of conventional plants will be offset by rising costs, nuclear 
power, according to the commission, might then be com- 


petitive with some.ten per cent of the nation’s conventional 
production. 


* 


The new Bill is designed to encourage greater participa- 
tion by private industry in the face of uncertain economic 
prospects. The great incentive to industry is that of keep- 
ing the government out of the nuclear power business. 
The Duquesne Light Company’s very low bid was 
undoubtedly based, in part, on the desire to take the lead 
in this. The other attraction is the benefit of patent rights 
to those first in such a fertile field. Firms are, however, 
unlikely to acquire this benefit unconditionally. A few 
large companies, as contractors to the government, have 
already gained at the public expense a long technical lead 
in atomic “know-how.” There is, accordingly, strong 
opposition to any procedure which would enable them to 
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obtain a patent monopoly. A possible compromise would 
impose compulsory licensing for a period of five years on 
private firms which take out patents in atomic energy. It 
would remain to be seen whether, under those conditions, 
private industry would be prepared to assume the financial 
risk of these undertakings, at least until it had had the 
benefit of the results of the commission’s current five-year 
programme of reactor development. 

That nuclear power is technically feasible, and will one 
day be economic, is no longer in doubt. But there appears 
little chance of any important nuclear power production 
in the United States for at least another ten years. More- 
over, the potential contribution of atomic power is 
commonly over-estimated. There is as yet no large-scale, 
commercially feasible method of directly converting atomic 
energy into electricity. Therefore the only change nuclear 
power can make in the electricity industry is to substitute 
a new fuel for an old one, and to replace the firebox and 
boiler by a nuclear reactor. ~ Since the steam turbines, 
electric generators and transmission systems will all remain 
substantially the same, the area in which atomic energy can 
effect a cost reduction is essentially limited. Within the 
United States, the most significant effect of atomic energy 
is likely to be the equalisation of fuel costs between regions 
and the resulting impact on industrial location. Outside of 
the United States, where the cost of conventional power 
may be much higher, the contribution of atomic energy can 
be much greater. 

The industrial use of atomic energy is, however, by no 
means confined to the generation of power. A major, if not 
revolutionary, contribution is likely to come from the use 
of radioactive isotopes in such industrial processes as contro! 
and quality improvement, and also the use of the new 
metals and chemicals involved in the fission process. If the 
industrial development of atomic energy is accompanied by 
a substantial reduction in prices of the radio-active by- 
products, the tail may eventually be wagging the atomic 
dog. 


Wool Gathering 
in the Senate 


HE Eighty-third Congress, with only three months of 

its second session to go—members have now no hope 
of getting away from Washington before the end of July— 
will have to concentrate on its work if it is to enact “ the 
greatest, most affirmative programme offered to the 
American people in a generation,” as the Vice-President 
has promised it will. As usual the chief hold-up is in the 
Senate, even though it did not allow itself an Easter holiday, 
and as usual legislation is being sidetracked while investi- 
gations go full steam ahead. Admittedly the housing investi- 
gation which has been attracting attention recently is a 
necessary forerunner of housing legislation. For Senators 
can hardly be expected to give the federal government 
additional powers in connection with loans and mortgages 
until assurance has been given that present powers are no 
longer open to abuse by builders. 

The Senate Banking Committee is now enquiring into 
the excessive profits that have been made at the expense 
of taxpayers and homeowners by builders who mortgaged 
properties at more than they cost, or borrowed unnecessarily 
large sums for home improvements, under the government 
guarantee and insurance schemes, and then pocketed the 
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difference. This is the Eisenhower Administration’s first 
scandal and its exposure has been followed by a spate of 
forced resignations of housing officials, in an attempt to 
prevent the Democrats making election capital out of it. 
This they can hardly do, since many of the abuses occurred 
—and were first discovered—during the Truman Admini- 
stration, 

Election considerations are also behind the long argument 
wer the Bill giving subsidies to wool producers ; it took a 
week, and a threat of a presidential veto, to defeat amend- 
ments to a Bill to which there was in principle little opposi- 
tion. The trouble arose over an attempt, by both Democrats 
and Republicans who feared that the Senate would have no 
time later on for controversial agricultural legislation, to add 
a rider to the Wool Bill continuing the present system of 
high and rigid price supports for the basic crops—wheat, 
maize, cotton, tobacco, rice and peanuts—for another two 
years. This system is due to lapse at the end of this year, 
unless Congress acts, and the Administration wants to sub- 
stitute a modified and more flexible system. The fight over 
the rider to the Wool Bill confirms the impression that a 
prolonged and possibly unsuccessful struggle will be 
involved. 

The House of Representatives has already made the 
farmers a present by increasing the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture ; all other appropriations so far 
have been for less than was asked by the President. His 
requests, however, were so comparatively moderate this year 
that the House found it impossible to make any substantial 
cuts, at least until it came to the huge sums for defence. 
There the Appropriations Committee has recommended 
$28.7 billion, $1.2 billion less than the Present asked. This 
is being debated on the floor this week and after that the 
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only substantial appropriation left will be for foreign aid. 
The Senate has not yet acted on a single Appropriations 


Bill and the House-approved Tax Bill is also still in the 
Senate Committee. 


Needed Public Works 


(y= of the few Bills on which Congress has completed 
action at this session authorises the federal govern- 
ment to spend nearly $1 billion a year for two years, begin- 
ning in July, 1955, on highway development. Most of 
this money would be allotted to states on a matching basis, 
which means that state governments would be required to 
provide equal sums for road building, so that potentially 
the total amount of new spending on roads under the Bill 
could come to about $3} billion. Even under the Truman 
Administration only about half-a-billion dollars a year was 
appropriated for highways. Under the new Bill the Presi- 
dent can ask for funds to be made available almost at once, 
instead of waiting until 1955, should he feel that the time 
has come to speed up expenditure on this type of public 
works. 

Another Bill which has been passed, although in differing 
versions, by both houses of Congress, should also mean 
increased spending on construction. This is the Lease- 
Purchase Bill, which permits the federal government to 
make contracts for new buildings under which rent pay- 
ments would be set off against the purchase price, so that 
eventually the government would own the building. It is 
hoped, probably vainly, that this may mean the end of the 
temporary structures that disfigure the capital. It seems 
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certain, however, that it will mean numbers of new post 
offices and other federal buildings in local communities. 
Some of them are likely to be begun soon so that Republican 
candidates will have something to show the voters next 
November. 

Most of these buildings are undoubtedly needed to cope 
with the growth in population and in government activity. 
It has also been calculated that far more ought to be spent 
on roads than is at present planned, if economic expansion 
is not to be strangled on overcrowded highways and city 
streets. A figure of $40 to $50 billion has been mentioned, 
and the President himself has said that an annual expendi- 
ture of $8 billion is needed to ensure an adequate road 
system ; in 1953 the total amount spent by federal, state 
and local authorities for this purpose was about $5 billion. 
Indeed, the President’s Economic Advisers are reported to 
have discovered, as they made plans for public works to be 
used should the recession become serious, that in fact many 
of these projects, for schools, airports, water development 
and so on as well as for roads, ought to be started at once, 
not as pump-priming operations but to keep up with the 
country’s growth. 


Wage Guarantees — 1954 Style 


HE workers at the Willys Motors plant in Toledo, Ohio, 
have just created a sensation by accepting what is, in 
effect, a wage reduction of 5 per cent, although it is camou- 
flaged as a conversion from a piece-rate system to the 
straight hourly wage basis that is now general in the auto- 
mobile industry. The reduction was sweetened by the 
promise of a bonus to be paid out of the savings the com- 
pany expects to make as a result of lower wage costs and 
increased efficiency. Together it also hopes that these will 
once more enable it to compete effectively in the industry, 
something it has not recently managed to do. The wage 
agreement also guarantees work for 40 hours a week—or a 
lay-off for a full week, so that unemployment benefit may be 
drawn—and Willys employees are therefore being congratu- 
lated on having obtained the guaranteed wage that is 
expected to be the objective of other automobile workers 
when they bargain for a new labour contract next year. 

A guaranteed annual wage is the objective of the 
steel workers this year—their contract expires in June— 
and the electrical workers have already asked the General 
Electric Company for it. Both these unions want higher 
wages as well, but cannot expect to get much of an increase 
now that the cost of living has levelled off. The fact that 
sales have also levelled off, or even declined, is to trade 
unionists no answer to a demand for higher pay, for they 
argue that the best remedy for falling business is to give the 
workers more to spend. Their argument for a guaranteed 
wage follows the same lines: it would maintain buying 
power and therefore counteract the swings in the business 
cycle which, employers insist, make it impossible for them 
to give such guarantees. - 

What is really meant by a guaranteed wage nowadays, as 
is made clear by the electrical union’s demands, is a promise 
by the employer to supplement unemployment insurance 
payments. . The General Electric Company is being asked 
to put § per cent of its weekly payroll into a fund from 
which would be made up the difference between a laid-off 
worker’s normal earnings for a 40-hour week and the amount 
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he receives in unemployment compensation or from anot}<; 


job which pays less than he earned with the company. 


Leaden Duty? 


* FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE smelter-stacks are smokeless and the mine-hoists ic'. 

at many a small community tucked away in the foli\s 
of the Rocky Mountains as a result of the long-continucd 
slump in the mining of lead and zinc, one section of the 
American economy that has been enduring a depression :n 
the midst of general prosperity. Mine-operators arc 
becoming as critical of the Eisenhower Administration «a; 
they ever were of Mr Truman’s, although for years they 
looked forward to the coming of a Republican Administration 
as a veritable escape from bondage. They attribute their 
troubles entirely to “foreign competition” and to the 
alleged failure of. the American government to protect 
American industry: The recent change i in the Administra- 
tion’s stockpiling policy—which promises increased pur- 
chases of lead and zinc among other metals—was given on!y 
a lukewarm reception. Although prices were pushed up by 
this news, producers regarded it as temporary relief which 
did not touch the long-term pfoblems of the industry. 

Mine-operators are eagerly awaiting the findings of the 
Tariff Commission, which held hearings on their emer- 
gency application for tariff relief last November. In the 
meanwhile, the same commission has handed to Congress 
a 550-page report on the domestic lead and zinc industries 
in answer to a request by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Committee. The report 
gives an extensive survey of the ills of the industry, but 
fights shy of making a definite recommendation in favour 
of higher tariffs or import restrictions, although some such 
relief is implicit in its findings. While producers are dis- 
appointed at the somewhat negative character of the survey, 
it is probable that the Tariff Commission will be more 
decisive in its. report to the President on behalf of the 
industry. 

Imports of lead and zinc have risen steadily, until last 
year the United States imported more zinc than it mined— 
755,000 tons as against 640,000 tons. And for some years 
(except in 1951 when the US ceiling price was lower than 
the world price) it has imported more lead than was mined 
domestically: The two metals are almost invariably found 
together ; their prices slumped early in 1954 to little morc 
than 9 cents a pound for zinc and 12 cents for lead, while 
operators say that a combined price of 30 cents is about the 
lowest profitable level for these Rocky Mountain mines. 

Foreign competition is by no means the only cause ©! 
this trouble. In this field, as in most American nonferrous 
mining, the cream of the deposits was long ago skimmed 
off, and the deposits left for exploitation are of progressive! 
lower-grade and harder to get at; imports, generally 
speaking, come from richer and more virgin gee in 
countries still exploiting their “ cream.” Moreover, this \ 
an industry in which labour is almost completely organized. 
and the unions have invariably refused to take the cuts in 
wage-rates that might have allowed the mines to stay ope”. 
In most workings the ores contain gold, silver, and copp¢t 
in addition to lead and zinc. Before and during the !as' 
war, gold and silver were profitable enough to provide 2 
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Suits READY TO WEAR 


(he beauty of ready-to-wear is 
at you can see the suit on and 
sfy yourself as to fit, colour, 
pattern, cloth, before you buy. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 
lemple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 








Come cruising 


TO VENICE and THE MEDITERRANEAN 


5.S. ORCADES 


Leaving 3rd July for 20 days 


Calling at: 
GIBRALTAR + VILLEFRANCHE 
CANNES + MESSINA + VENICE 

CORFU + GENOA + CASABLANCA 
VIGO + SOUTHAMPTON 


First class fares from £102 


ORIENT LINE 


14 COCKSPUR ST, LONDON, S.W.I 
Telephone: TRA 7141 or Agents 


Also by S.S. Orsova July 31, to the Mediterranean 
13 days from £89 first class 
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Tomorrow’s 
customers? 


They’ve just got engaged and have started to plan for the 
future. Do your products come into their scheme of 
things? Are they destined to be your customers? Today? 
Tomorrow, perhaps? 


With its strikingly realistic presentation of news, its 
fearless facing of facts, the Daily Mirror appeals power- 
fully to vigorous young readers. In fact, the majority 
of the 4,600,000 or more people who buy it every day 
belong to the younger generation. These are the people 
with the longest buying years ahead of them—a genera- 
tion with the ambition to possess better and lovelier 
things. 


With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily Mirror 
offers you the most powerful mass market coverage in 
the history of daily newspapers at the lowest square 
inch per thousand rate of all national dailies. And— 
Daily Mirror readers are young readers. Your customers 
today—next month—next year. 
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Himalayan climbers pay tribute to Rolex 
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Sherpa Tensing Norkay, G.M., stayed a few 
weeks in Switzerland on his way home to 
Darjeeling. While there, he visited the head- 
quarters of the Rolex Watch Company and 
gave his opinion of Rolex.“ Your watches are 
Splendid under worst conditions, Not this 
time only but on other expeditions to Everesi 
that I went as member.” 
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Conquerors of Everest: 
in the centre, Brigadier 
Sir John Hunt, leader of 
the victorious British Ex- 
pedition; on the left Sir 
Edmund Hillary, on the 
right Sherpa Tensing 
Norkay, G.M., who together, 
reached the summit of Mount 
Everest on May 29th, 1953 


On his return from the 1952 British 
Himalayan Expedition, Sir Edmund 
Hillary sent to Rolex these comments 
on his Oyster Perpetual 


8 8.0 8.44 #£... 
HIMALAYAN ROLL OF HONOUR BRIGADIER SIR JOHN HUNT 


Rolex Oyster watches were worn on these historic 
Himalayan Expeditions 


1933 British Everest Expedition that reached 28,150 feet 


. THE ROLEX OYSTER PERPETUAL that 
1933 Houston Expedition that flew over Everest for the 
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first time accompanied the victorious British Everest 
g : : : iti lf-winding, and 
1934 Expedition to Nanda-Devi—Eric Shipton and ee a ee the 
W. H. Tilman @ miracle of accuracy, this watc + 
w 1935 Britiah Everest Reconnaissance Expedition led by highest achievement of the watchmaking 
Eric Shipton 


industry. 
1936 British Everest Expedition led by Hugh Ruttledge 
1937 British Reconnaissance Expedition to Shaksgam led 

by Eric Shipton 
1938 British Everest Expedition led by H. W. Tilman 
1939 Expedition to Karakoram led by Eric Shipton 
1947 Swiss Alpine Club Expedition to Gangotri 
1949 Swiss Himalayan Expedition to Garhwal 
1952 French Himalayan Expedition to Garhwal 
1952 Swiss Alpine Everest Expedition led by 

Dr. Wyss-Dunant 

j Expediti Official Ti Panagra Aiti 

1952 a. — pedition led by tear Sanaa ‘ahaa 


1952 British Himalayan Expedition led by Eric Shipton Tag Rovex Watcu Company Lure (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND and 
1953 BRITISH EVEREST EXPEDITION LED BY 1 Green Street, MAYFAIR, Lonpon, W.1, 
BRIGADIER SIR JOHN HUNT and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WaTcH Corporation, 580 Firma Avenug, New York 
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ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 
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subsidy for the production of the other metals. But as 
general costs have moved upward, this subsidy has vanished 
except in the case of ore especially rich in the precious 
metals. 

Of the reality of the depression back in the mountains 
there is no doubt. The communities grouped around the 
workings of some of the big mines are entirely dependent 
on them. When operations shut down, they rapidly become 
“ ohost towns ” since there is no other means of subsistence 
open, save a few opportunities for increased catering to 
tourists, hunters, fishermen and skiers. The decline in 
employment between early 1952 and October 1953 was 
as high as 32 per cent. Many miners have moved “ over 


the hill” and gone to work in the uranium-mining industry 
which is booming a hundred or so miles away. But despite 
all the talk of American mobility, large numbers of miners 
do not wamt to move ; and naturally such migration as there 
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is only heightens the problems of tradesmen and others 
in the deserted towns. 

Throughout the years ‘since the inauguration of the 
reciprocal trade policy, tariffs on zinc and lead have slowly 
moved downward until they are now at levels of 0.6 cents 
for zinc ores per pound of contained metal and 0.7 cents 
on the metal itself. For lead they are at 0.75 cents on the 
ore and approximately 1.06 cents on the metal. Under 
present law they could be raised by emergency action to 
2.55 cents on lead metal, 2.10 cents on zinc metal, and 
1.8 cents in each case on the metal content of ores. The 
industry frankly does not think this is enough, but it is 
’ better than nothing ” in the words of Mr Andrew Fletcher, 


president of St Joseph Lead Company and of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. The Tariff 
Commission claims that whether higher tariffs or other 
import restrictions should be imposed is a question of public 
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policy for Congress to decide. The solution favoured by 
the mine-operators is a “ floating ” tariff that would auto- 
matically bring American producers. a minimum price of 
about 15 cents a pound for each metal. This would of 
course protect the American producer at the expense of 
foreign competitors. In fact Mr Fletcher, previously 
quoted, expressed dissatisfaction with any solution that did 
not penalise and cut down what he called “ world over- 
production.” 

Clearly the Administration, if it desires to assist the zinc 
and lead producers, is going to be hard pressed to find a 
formula which does not run directly counter to its avowed 
trade policies. The whole issue is bound to receive atten- 
tion in the coming debates on tariff policies. But it seems 
unlikely that the present Administration, with its commit- 
ments in the field of world trade and its obligation to 
encourage world production of these two vital nonferrous 
metals in case of war, will wholly satisfy the demands of 
the metal producers, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The appointment of Mrs Eve Bowring, vice-chairman of 
the Republican party in Nebraska, to the Senate seat 
recently made vacant by the death of Senator Dwight 
Griswold restores the Senate political alignment of 47 
Republicans, 48 Democrats and 1 Independent, temporarily 
upset by the loss of the Republican Senator. Mrs Bowring, 
Nebraska’s first woman Senator, regards herself as a 
“ forward-looking Republican” and an Eisenhower sup- 
porter ; she will not be a candidate for a full-term next 
November. 


* 


Most of New Jersey’s municipalities have voted to legalise 
within their own borders small-stake gambling in the form 
of raffles and bingo, a game involving the betting on 
sequences of numbers, if the game benefits civic, religious 
or other welfare organisations. Overwhelming approval was 
given last week in local elections, to minor gambling for 
charitable causes following the adoption last November of 
an amendment to the state constitution which permitted 
such gambling in principle, but left the final decision to 
local option. 


* 


Mr Meyer Kestnbaum, a moderate Republican and a 
friend and supporter of General Eisenhower, has been 
appointed by the President to succeed Mr Clarence Manion 
as Chairman of the Commission on Inter-Governmental 
Relations, which is to report on problems involving the 
federal and state governments. Mr Kestnbaum is also 
president of a leading clothing manufacturing company, 
director of the Community Fund af Chicago, and chairman 
of the businessmen’s national Committee for Economic 
Development ; but he should be able to devote more atten- 
tion to the study of federal-state relations than did Mr 
Manion, who spent most of his time campaigning for the 
Bricker Amendment. 
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The World Overseas 


Secrets of the 


RSENI ZVEREV, the Soviet finance minister, has now 

presented his second post-Stalin budget, but the finan- 
cial picture of Russia’s “ new look” is still far from clear. 
For the current year revenue is estimated at 572,500 million 
roubles and revenue at §62,800 million roubles, leaving a 
reduced surplus of about 10,000 million roubles ; there 
are, however, many gaps in this balance sheet. Indeed, 
Zverev was even more secretive this time than he had been 
last autumn. He produced almost no details of last year’s 
actual accounts, thus leaving the puzzle of the unaccounted 
items unsolved ; and unspecified items loom larger in 
this year’s statement. Zverev keeps so many cards hidden 
that caution is advisable in assessing his game. 

Suspicion is naturally most 
lively in relation to defence. 
The main feature of budget- 
ing since Stalin’s death has 
been the reduced share of 
expenditure on defence, that 
is, on the actual upkeep of 
the armed forces and their 
direct supplies. This year 
admitted expenditure on 
defence is reduced by a 
further 10,000 million 
roubles and its share of total 
expenditure has fallen to less 
than 18 per cent. But can 
one be sure that the cut in 
Soviet arms spending is 
genuine, as long as a big 
part of the budget remains 
shrouded in mystery? It 
has been argued that atomic 
and hydrogen bomb plants 
are controlled by and 
financed through the “ security services,” whose accounts 
are camouflaged in the unspecified parts of the budget. 
Thus what would be cut in the open may well have been 
more than offset under cover. This argument was more 
valid’ last year, when the unexplained items suddenly 
doubled, than in the current one, when they are swollen 
in roughly the same proportion as total expenditure. 

A cut in direct Soviet spending on defence is quite 
possible. It could be justified not only by the needs of 
the other branches of the economy but by changes in Soviet 
strategic thinking, not dissimilar to those imposed on the 
West by the atomic age. The Russians may no longer think 
that the piling up of conventional weapons or even the 
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Soviet Budget 


maintenance of a swollen army are indispensable. Th 
installation of new armaments plants would, in any ca 
come under “ grants to the national economy,” while much 
atomic research and preparation may well be labelled high 
education. All the chief spokesmen in this budgetary 
debate insisted on the fact that the Red Army is getting the 
latest atomic and hydrogen weapons, while Malenkov mac 
it plain that Soviet scientists work for defence as well as 
for peaceful purposes. In the circumstances, a cut in the 
standing army and in conventional armaments may we!! 
have been approved by the Kremlin. 

In the long run economic potential is more important 
than the actual stockpile, and investment in the national 
economy is the main bene- 
ficiary of this apparent cut 
in direct defence expen- 
diture. This has made 
possible the stepping up of 
grants both to agriculture 
and consumer goods indus- 
tries, though heavy industry 
is still at the head of the 
priority list. The share of 
social services is scarcely 
changed at all, while expen- 
diture on administration is 
undisclosed. The uncer- 
tainty is probably the result 
of the amalgamation and 
then deconcentration which 
have followed Stalin’s death, 
though great stress has been 
put on the need to prune stafi 
and eliminate bureaucratic 
waste. 

On the revenue side, the 
uncharted territory now accounts for nearly one-third 
of the total. In the open accounts there has been 
a further switch from turnover tax—a purchase tax 
levied primarily on consumer goods—to profits taxes which 
are deducted from profits of State enterprises. This is 4 
logical sequel of the progressive reduction of prices of con- 
sumer goods. The share of direct taxes and state loans has 
declined still further. But Zverev has failed to reveal from 
where he will get the other funds for his budget, and many 
a finance minister must look with envy at a colleague who 
can withhold so much information from the scrutiny of the 
deputies and the public. ' 

Linking the turnover tax with the estimated “ saving ’ 
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from price cuts, it is possible to get a rough yardstick of 
<pected consumption. According to these calculations, 
d on official figures, Soviet consumption rose by about 
per cent last year but is expected to increase by less 

1 6 per cent in the current one. In other words, the 
ecedented gifts to the consumers after Stalin’s death 

not be repeated on the same scale; stocks probably 

t be run down much further. True, output of con- 

; goods is rising, and the plan in this sphere is 
rently to be achieved in the current year, twelve months 
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ITAL sccastes 
ihead of schedule. Yet in almost all the speeches during 
the debate it was possible to detect an emphasis on the 
primary importance of heavy industry slightly more pro- 
nounced than in recent months. Basic production continues 
to advance with great strides. According to Malenkov, in 
the current year steel production should reach 41.2 million 
tons, coal extraction: 345 million tons and electricity 
generation about 1§7,000 million KWh. The Kremlin can- 
not afford any slowing down of its huge economic machine, 
and pains have been taken to emphasise that further benefits 
to the consumer will have to come largely out of increased 
) ductivity. 


India and the 
Foreign Settlements 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


] NDIANS usually refer to the French and Portuguese 
4 possessions on their coasts as “ pimples ’ tiny, but 
inful. India has 300 districts ; all the “ pimples” put 
together are smaller than one district ; and the 320,000 
Poona of the French possessions, the 624,000 of the Portu- 
uese, together equal only a quarter of the population of 
he city of Bombay. The pimples are also of small value 
‘o their present owners. .The French have to subsidise 
Pondicherry, the Portuguese have to pay for most of the 
troops they keep in Goa. They provide a handful of jobs 
‘or Frenchmen and Portuguese, a few Indian subordinates 
for other French and Portuguese colonies ; that is all. Even 
(0 India their economic value is limited if not actually 
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negative. Marmagoa, as a port in Indian hands, might 
relieve Bombay ; Goa’s iron and manganese ore would pro- 
vide foreign exchange. But at present these settlements 
are nests of smugglers and bootleggers. Bombay, Madras 
and Saurashtra, the states in which they are situated, all 
have prohibition ; the settlements all have cheap drink and 
no restrictions. India has severe import controls and an 
absolute ban on gold and diamonds ; Pondicherry is a free 
port, Goa is full of English chocolates, Japanese fountain 
pens, American stockings, Swiss textiles, French perfumes, 
and whisky. Pondicherry swarms with Belgian and Dutch 
diamond merchants, Goa with Gulf Arabs bringing gold. 
Nobody quite knows what the Indian revenues lose because 
of the settlements (one semi-official estimate puts gold 
smuggling alone at £30 million, though this is certainly 
too high) but it is probably not less than the whole revenue 
of Assam and Orissa. 

Not merely is the Indian government defrauded of its 
revenues, and crime made easier for its citizens, but in 
the process a large vested interest in the status quo is built 
up in the pimples. ‘The hooligans who disperse pro-merger 
processions in Pondicherry belong to smuggling gangs ; 
the businessmen who support Portugal in Goa do so because 
there they avoid Indian income tax (Goa has no income tax) 
or make money out of running gold. 


Will They Go Quietly? 


To Indians there can be no other reason for supporting 
France or Portugal. The possessions are -parts of metro- 
politan France or Portugal, but their inhabitants are neither 
French nor Portuguese, and only a tiny fraction understand 
either language ; the vast majority speak Tamil, Malayalam, 
Gujerati or Konkani, exactly like their Indian neighbours. 
Goa’s superfluous educated go to India, not Portugal, to 
earn a living. A few squares of Nova Goa are reminiscent 
of Mediterranean Europe, the bars of Pondicherry have a 
French nostalgia ; that is all. Even in religion, a bare 
majority in Goa and a vast majority in Pondicherry are 
Hindus, not Catholics. 

To Indians, therefore, Goa and Pondicherry are simply 
terrae irredentae ; bits of India that were lost during the 
period when India itself was under colonial rule and 
which should now come back to the motherland. The 
issue, to them, is too obvious even for the niceties of a 
referendum. If the much more important British left 
without, so can the French and the Portuguese. The only 
question is whether they will go graciously like the British, 
or have to be kicked out. 

Hitherto the Indian government has been patient. It 
permitted French and Portuguese officials and even police 
to cross its territory; it let the settlements use the rupee 
as their currency although that greatly facilitates smuggling, 
it was lax in its control of the frontier. It has only just now 
insisted on visas and identity cards for French Indians 
coming to India, it has not put any restrictions on French 
or Portuguese Indians getting jobs in India or remitting + 
money, and until recently it has permitted essential sup- 
plies to go in freely, although a real economic blockade 
would make it quite impossible for such tiny enclaves as 
Portuguese Daman (82 square miles, 60,000 people) or 
French Yanam (53 square miles, 5,700 people) to function. 

But now the government’s hand is being forced in two 
ways: by the popular movement in French India, which 
took it by surprise, and by the intransigence of Dr Salazar. 
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The French Indian movement is led by the very men, 
notably M. Goubert, on whom the French have relied for 
their support all these years, and through whom they won 
the last French Indian elections. The other French Indian 
leaders have been pro-Indian all the time. The Indian 
public* have, therefore, grown impatient. They consider 
the present upsurge under this leadership final proof of 
French Indian preferences, and regard the demand for a 
referendum as proof of French bad faith. The French 
Indian police, they feel, cannot be trusted not to be heavy 
handed in the hope of perpetuating their privileged posi- 
tion and their stake in smuggling, and no Indian believes 
that a referendum could be fair so long as they remain. It 
is, therefore, only at the cost of giving a valuable talking 
point to the Communists that Mr Nehru has been able to 
stand firm against taking over the villages “ liberated ” by 
M. Goubert and his friends. 


Poisonous Pimples 


Dr Salazar’s intransigence undermines Mr Nehru’s posi- 
tion more seriously still. So long as Portugal will not even 
consider negotiations, India must be pushed slowly towards 
more and more active steps, especially since it is a constant 
Communist and fellow-travelling cry that Goa is being 
turned into an American base and that the new airport 
that is being built there is intended one day to carry 
American hydrogen-bombers. The untruth of these allega- 
tions does not prevent their being widely believed. 

By thus making Mr Nehru perpetually vulnerable to 
Communist outcries, the pimples poison India’s own blood 
stream ; they also help to poison India’s relations with the 
West. Mr Nehru is constantly reproved for failing to 
understand the totalitarian menace of Communism ; yet 
the only place where Indians actually live under a police 
state is Goa, and none of Portugal’s Atlantic allies uttered 
a word of protest when, for example, a Goan surgeon 
was deported to Lisbon for a nationalist remark made 
at a private tea party. In India the names of Dupleix 
and Vasco da Gama arouse the same sort of memories as 
Cromwell’s in the Irish Republic. 


Anglo-Germans Confer 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NGLO-GERMAN gatherings tend to be occasions at 
which the Germans ask no questions about British or 


- world affairs, but give the English a one-sided battering 


on German grievances. The conference of the German- 
English Association at Koénigswinter last week end was a 
happy exception, as information was exchanged and the 
affairs of Asia as well as Germany were discussed. Of the 
four study groups, two dealt with Asian matters, in connec- 
tion with the Geneva Conference and the proposed South 
East Asian defence pact. It was, indeed, one of the best 
results of the meetings that Germans learnt some of the 
favourable points about British rule in India and the 
unpleasant facts of Pandit Nehru’s neutrality. The Germans, 
who were inclined to condemn the French in Indo-China 
for fighting a “colonial war,” were given good reasons for 
thinking the West must stem the tide of Communism. In 
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economic and technical aid, it was generally agreed that 
they must play a part ; but the question whether they would 
ever fight for the West in Asia was left discreetly alone. 

K6nigswinter gave hope for a future federal West Euro- 
pean parliament, because it showed that divisions of opinion 
tend to run along party, rather than national, lines. Twenty- 
five British MPs from both sides of the House and 2 
number of German politicians were in attendance. The 
Germans may be forgiven if they concluded that Labour 
has no more Bevins, and that public school intellectuals— 
speaking rather better German than the Conservatives—are 
the only spokesmen of the British working man. 

Mr Richard Crossman, MP, firing from the hip at Herr 
von Brentano, Dr Adenauer’s representative, put the 
German demands for reunion much more clearly and more 
positively than the German socialists. On the other hand, 
many Germans, notably Dr Tillmans, a Berlin Christian- 
Democrat member of the Bundestag, were as factual, quiet 
and good-humoured exponents of the case for western 
integration as the best of British Conservatives. And Herr 
Abs, West Germany’s most able banker, could not have 
been bettered for wit, charm and national modesty in his 
short speech on Germany’s conflict with Britain in the 
European Payments Union. Germans, he remarked, show 
incredible patience as debtors ; would it not be a good thing 
for them to show some of the same patience as creditors ? 


A Coalition of Armies 


After K6nigswinter there is no longer any excuse for the 
British Labour Party to think that the German Social- 
Democrat leaders are against rearmament, tout court. Herr 
Ollenhauer made it plain that the SPD is only against the 
European Defence Community. The party is “ for a coali- 
tion and against integration.” The SPD has two policies, 
one for the period before reunion with the Soviet Zone and 
the other for the period after that distant day. For the first 
period the party proposes that, instead of the EDC, there 
should be a coalition of armies, including Germany, Britain 
and Scandinavia. Whether it would be attached in any 
way to Nato or form a Third Force no one could find out 
from Herr Ollenhauer. After German reunion, the SPD 
has an even more nebulous proposal that Germany should 
take part in a world-wide security system (of the world 
against Mars ?). .Germany would be a member of the 
United Nations, and its national army would be no danger 
to the world, it seems, because it would be “under the 
control of Uno.” 

The test of all proposals for east-west security systems, 
whether they come from the German Socialist leaders, from 
Mr Molotov, Sir Winston Churchill or Mr Crossman, is 
whether they mean maintaining or breaking the British and 
West European alliance with America. Before approving 
or rejecting any of them, the question must be asked—is 
Nato a temporary expedient to face a danger that no longer 
exists or a permanent institution? Few of the German 
members of the Kénigswinter gathering seemed to grasp this 
point, though it emerged quite clearly from another pro- 
posal put forward by a British Socialist group against the 
protest of others from London. This suggestion was that. 
after German reunion with the Soviet Zone, the Russians 
should be told that, in return for free elections in the 
European Soviet satellites, Britain and the West European 
states would clear their territories of American bases. It 1s 
hard to say how Mr Bevan and British rank-and-file 
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Captain and Cassandra 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S fifth volume ended on 

the eve of D-Day: the sixth* and last therefore covers 
a period of uninterrupted military victory for the Allies. 
That is the Triumph in the title he has chosen. The 
Tragedy, of course, lies in the politics of the Allies, or at 
least of the Western Allies. For in the year between 
June 6, 1944, when the British and Americans landed in 
Normandy, and July 26, 1945, when Mr Churchill, defeated 
in the General Election (a defeat which he still ascribes to 
mere technical unreadiness), resigned his office, the fruits of 
victory in Europe—and in Asia, though he deals much 
more sketchily with that—were being cast away. That 
they were cast away we now know only too well. Mr 
Churchill’s defence is that they were not cast away by him. 
He was the realist of the West, he was betrayed (though he 
never uses such a discourteous term) by the illusions of 
Washington. This view is now generally admitted, and 
Sir Winston does not need to press it. He allows it to 
emerge from the documents which he prints. Indeed, in 
some instances, his personal friendship for Roosevelt seems 
to make him over-indulgent: he ascribes the Russomania 


of the period before and after Yalta partly to the fact that * 


Roosevelt was first ill, then dead, and that he had not 
properly briefed his successor to resist the pressure of the 
State Department. This is difficult to square with some 
of the evidence recently published in America, which clearly 
shows that Roosevelt’s personal friendship merely papered 
over the wide gulf between his own positive policy of 
indulging Russian ambitions. and Sir Winston’s far sounder 
and more historically minded realism. 

The Anglo-American differences in this crucial period 
were almost all concerned, even if only indirectly, with this 
political problem: the central problem that Sir Winston 
consistently, if somewhat pessimistically, saw and the 
American statesmen spasmodically glimpsed and optimistic- 
ally disregarded. Even when their divergence seemed 
Strategic, its significance was political. Thus the landing 
in the south of France was opposed by Sir Winston not 
only because, by the time it was carried out, it could no 
longer fulfil the function for which it had been designed, 
but also because, by weakening General Alexander’s armies 





* SECO ‘ORLD : Triumph and 
Tragedy. By Winston © Chugchil Covcell, 734 pages 30s. 


in Italy, it ruled out that dash through the Ljubljana gap to 
Vienna that might have forestalled the Russians ; and in 
March, 1945, Sir Winston protested against General 
Eisenhower’s undertaking, in direct and unauthorised corres- 
pondence with Stalin (as Generalissimo), to leave Berlin to 
the Russians because “ I do not consider that Berlin has yet 
lost its military and certainly not its political significance.” 
Similarly he urged Eisenhower to advance to Prague—in 
vain, for Eisenhower, in deference to the Russians, halted 
and left Prague to be cleared by them. 

But the crucial diplomatic struggle was, in Europe, over 
Poland: Poland, in whose defence Britain had declared war 
in 1939, to which Britain was bound by honour, and which 
had provided Britain, even though defeated, with so many 
fighting men, but which also lay militarily helpless before 
the Russian armies. The principal charge against Britain 
and America at Moscow and Yalta will always be the 
surrender of Poland; and it is on this subject that Sir 
Winston, in this volume, most constantly dwells. On other 
countries he’ was able to conceive a modus vivendi. In spite 
of American suspicions, he allowed—and demanded— 
“spheres of influence.” He granted Bulgaria and Rumania 
to Russia and asserted British authority fortunately and 
decisively (against the virtuous protests of The Times, the 
Manchester Guardian and the Americans) in Greece ; and 
Stalin, in return for a free hand in Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and because he, too, had to temper political ambition with 
the military necessities of the alliance, did not interfere 
while British troops destroyed the Communist forces in 
Greece 


But over Poland there could be no such agreement. Sir 
Winston could not say of it, as he can of Rumania and 
Bulgaria, that “I had never felt that our relations with them 
in the past called for any special sacrifices from us.” On 
the other hand he could not, as he could in Greece, send 
in British troops and force the exiled King, by an ultimatum, 
to accept the Regency which, in the end, saved his throne. 


' All- he could do was to bargain at the council table. For 


this he required bargaining-counters. Fortunately, such 
bargaining-counters, once the Anglo-American armies were 


- sweeping across Europe, might easily be acquired elsewhere 


than in Poland. Unfortunately the American rr 
distrusting “ imperialist ” Britain and eager to appease 
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confident illusions, positively refused to 
pick up such bargaining-counters. They 
halted armies that might have gone on 
and withdrew from areas that they might 
have continued to hold until the Rus- 
sians had fulfilled some of the promises 
which they had already made and have 
never fulfilled even to-day 

Such is the argument of Sir Winston’s 
narrative, which is documented through- 
out with inescapable evidence. The 
result was the tragedy we know: that 
communisation not only of the Balkans, 
which he foresaw in 1944, but also of 
Poland, East Germany, and China which 
might perhaps have been prevented had 
he received American support. Could 
he perhaps have prevented it even with- 
out that support ? The Grand Alliance 
was committed to military co-operation 
even without further concessions to 
Russia and America. Swpposing Sir 
Winston had felt less bound to acquiesce 
in American decisions, to grant Russian 
demands ? This is a hypothesis that 
he does not consider. Perhaps he is right 
when he says “ it is difficult to see what 
more we could have done.” 

It is now nine years since the war 
ended in this triumph and this tragedy. 
In those nine years Sir Winston’s stature, 
as the architect of the Triumph and the 
Cassandra of the Tragedy, has, if pos- 
sible, been enhanced. The other great 
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international figures of those ye. 
gone, some severely, some ind\:\» 
judged by history. He remains. 
eighty, Prime Minister of Britain 
again, vindicated once again | 
prescience in the wilderness, and, 
of all that, he has completed, 
intervals of this enormous septuag.: 
activity, the six stout volumes 
Memoirs. It is an astonishing fe: 
the result is in itself astonishing 
age when every politician wri. 
memoirs, these stand out not o: 
their substance—for what other 
man could have covered, from so 
a position, the. whole crisis of 1! 
of Hitler ?—but also for their 
The rhetoric has subsided a little ; 
course of them, the narrative has 
on a faster pace ; perhaps, and no: 
prisingly, the personal part of the : 
is less apparent ; but the orderline 
lucidity, the unmistakable if som 
ponderous personal touch is stil! | 
the six volumes are a single work 
They are also a majestic and im). 
work. It would be reasonable 
Winston were now to take leave o! 


with something of a flourish, as G:' 


took leave of his “History.” | 
he does not. The great work ends 
out a peroration. But then Gib 
“History” was a life’s work, 
Winston’s Memoirs are a parergo: 





A Man Who Got Away 


THE AGE OF SUSPICION. 
By James A. Wechsler. 
André Deutsch. 348 pages. 16s. 


R JAMES WECHSLER has the 

distinction of having escaped from 
two American nets—that of the Com- 
munist Party and that of Senator 
McCarthy. What is:even more unusual 
he made his escapes without being swept 
over the weir of reaction; he is still 
swimming hard and effectively with the 
liberal stream. As editor of the New 
York Post and as a leading-member of 
Americans for Democratic Action, he is 
doing his best to fill the “vacuum of 
the left” with an acceptable alternative 
to Communism. 


It was the existence of that vacuum 
in American political life, he believes, 
that explained the appeal of Communism 
for young Americans in the prewar years 
and its revival in the immediate postwar 
years. An interesting sidelight is his 
account of the Communist capture of 
Mr Henry Wallace’s campaign for the 
presidency in 1948, and of how at that 
time middle-aged men went through the 
same process of sympathy with Com- 
munism, turning to disillusionment, that 
Mr Wechsler and many of his young 
friends had gone through earlier. 


Mr Wechsler had the advantage that 
when disillusionment came he was young 
enough and able enough to build himself 
new ideals and a new life. The story of 
how he and his wife consolidated their 
escape into liberalism is the most in- 
structive part of this well-written book, 
although it is not this middle section, 
but the beginning and the end, that 
have aroused comment. 


The beginning and the end tell a 


story that applies to most of the 
lectuals of the nineteen-thirtics 
became victims of McCarthyism : 
nineteen-fifties. Mr Wechsler tel! 
boy who thought he had discove: 
Communism the answer to eco! 
depression and approaching war. 
realised his mistake sooner thai 


many others and who found hi 


called to account, fifteen years lat: 


a Senator who obstinately refused 


admit that Mr Wechsler had ever « 
to be a Communist, in spite of a 
evidence to the contrary. 
ever, that evidence which mac 
Wechsler’s case different from th 
most of Mr McCarthy’s victims. 
the evidence was Mr Wechsler’s © 
as an outstanding liberal journalisi 
had attacked threats to freedom wh 


they came from the left or from 
right, from the Communists or | 
Senator McCarthy. And it became « 
in the course of the Senate Commi! 


examination of Mr Wechsler that 


McCarthy’s design was to intimidate 


of his most outspoken critics. 


To make sure that this attack on 
freedom of the press would be exp: 


It was, ! 
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Mr Wechsler struck a bargain with © 
Senator and revealed the names of (9° 


Party. 


YT 


whom he had known in the Commu: 
This is something that o')< 
victims of Mr McCarthy have refus¢ 


a4 } 
ui i 


do, even though such refusals have pu!’ 
a cloud of suspicion over the witnes:<s 
themselves. Whether’or not these of" 


did right or wrong, there can be 
doubt that Mr Wechsler did right. 
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a refusal would have obscured the is: ue 
which, in his case, was not the liberty « 
i : 


single individual, but that of the who! 
American press. 
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Mr Morrison on the Constitution 


RNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
ey from the Inside. 
-rbert Morrison. 


| University Press. 363 pages. 21s. 


HERBERT MORRISON has 
ot hitherto enjoyed the reputation 
erves for moderation of mind and 
usness of temperament. The 
- manner he affects in the House 

‘mons and the perky partisanship 
‘ften shows in small matters have 

-d the fact that of the leaders of 
sarties, he comes closest to having 
s-bench mind. This book will 

ro enhance his reputation in this 
respect at least. For it is fair almost to 
a fault. He does not conceal the fact 
that he is a man of the Labour party. 
The reader will be left in no doubt that, 
in Mr Morrison’s view, it is better for 
untry for Labour to be in office 

1 opposition. But he will gather 
»y inference, not by statement. In 
ook Mr Morrison is not arguing, 

h iescribing how the system works. 
And in this he shows himself to be a 
tr ynservative. He loves the parlia- 
ry system. There is very little in 
indeed there is anything—that he 
change. And if he mentions 
ystems of government it is only 

nt out their infinite inferiority. 

i, the iteration becomes almost 

If an ex-Foreign Secretary can- 

id anything to commend in other 

’s forms of government perhaps he 

i not mention them at all. There 

a small error in one of these 
nces: confirmation of the Presi- 
nominations in the United States 

res only a simple, not a two-thirds 

ty of the Senate.) 
re are not many active front-bench 
po! ins who could command the de- 
t nt and tolerance to write a useful 
bout the workings of the constitu- 
Indeed, after reading Mr Mor- 
's book, one wonders whether there 
active politician at all who can 
lo full justice to the subject. For 
recisely the issues that are still 
versial that are likely to be the 
\teresting, and it is on these that a 
ho has recently been Leader of 
louse of Commons, and may be 
must watch his step most care- 
For example, is party discipline 
ne; is the tyranny of the Whips 
ive ? Mr Morrison contents him- 
with saying that nobody would 
' the indiscipline of the French 
embly—which is hardly the point. 
Sut could: he safely discuss the real 
'c, without running the risk of having 
( he writes quoted against him in 

ne future argument ? 
_ For this reason, those who search this 
Sook for striking expressions of opinion 
will be disappointed. Mr Morrison is 
‘ery discreet. The nearest he comes to 
40 opinion on a current controversy, 
-uriously enough, is on the House of 
ords, where he comes down quite 
‘ongly in favour of its retention, always 
-rovided that it makes no more trouble 
tor Labour governments than it did be- 
‘ween 1945 and 1951. In some of his 


cher opinions—in’ what he calls his 
Parliamentary Secretaries’ Charter,” 


for example—he is disappointingly im- 
precise. And in others, such as the rela- 
tive roles of ministers and civil servants 
in making policy, some people will beg 
leave to doubt whether Mr Morrison 
has not unduly generalised from his 
own rather unique instance. 

There are also some strange gaps even 
in the purely descriptive parts, where 
one might have hoped that Mr 
Morrison’s experience would have illu- 
mined dark places. The section on the 
monarchy, for example, contains no 
reference to the Private Secretary. It is 
clear from a number of recent books, 
notably from Sir Harold Nicolson’s life 
of King George’ V, that the Private 
Secretary plays an important part in the 
constitution. But we still know little or 
nothing about how he does it. What is 
the nature and extent of his contacts 
with ministers? Does he ever meet 
other politicians ? Mr Morrison could 
have answered these questions. Again, 
in a book on “ Government and Parlia- 
ment,” it is strange that nothing should 
be said about the way in which candi- 
dates are selected—another subject on 
which Mr Morrison must know as much 
as any man alive. 

Perhaps the strangest omission of all 
is that there is nothing about politics. 
Legislation and administration are here 
—but not the endless adventure itself, 
the ceaseless struggle for power. Mr 
Morrison knows about this, too. But in 
the academic atmosphere of Nuffield 
College, he—like other political scien- 
tists—evidently thinks it improper to 
describe the fighting that goes on in the 
arena. He sets the stage, but there is no 
Prince—either of Denmark or of Dark- 
ness. Lord Campion is in the index ; 
but not Mr Aneurin Bevan. 

But for all this, the verdict on the book 
is thumbs up, not thumbs down. It was 
a brave venture and it has been well 
carried out. In the words that Mr 
Morrison himself uses of the ideal 
Cabinet paper, it is “understandable, 
honest, persuasive and clear.” When Mr 
Morrison is reminiscing, when he is 
drawing on his long parliamentary and 
administrative experience, even those 
who think they know the workings of 
the constitution will find a great deal to 
learn. And when he comes to describe 
the way in which the Labour Cabinet 
operated, and particularly the way in 
which it prepared its very heavy legisla- 
tive programme, he breaks into entirely 
new ground. There is, it is true, a great 
deal of “what I did.” But that is 
justified ; Mr Morrison was the hinge 
on which that very busy government 
turned, both in its administration and 
in its approach to Parliament. If the 
book has defects, the fault is, in a sense, 
the sponsor’s rather than the author’s. 
For it was the unaccustomed academic 
atmosphere of Nuffield College presum- 
ably which made him think that he had 
to produce something systematic and 
scholarly. Others can do that. Mr 
Morrison has done it well, but in the 
effort to do it at all, he has somewhat 
cramped the parts that only he can do. 
Let us-hope that he has found authorship 
so attractive that he will go on to write 
his annotated parliamentary memoirs. 
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A new volume in the same series, to be 
published on May 7. 425. net 


The Determination 
of Production 


BURGESS CAMERON 


An analytic account of the way in which 
production and prices are determined in 
the modern nations of the Western 
world. 18s. met 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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= HE current context of inter- 


national politics is closely 
interwoven with Palestine and the 
surrounding area. It is, therefore, 
important to know something about 
it. For those who want such know- 
ledge THIS IS A VALUABLE 
BOOK.” JOHN DE COURCY 


THEONE REMAINS by Stewart Perowne 


is published at 20/- net by Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


THE HOME LETTERS 

OF T. E. LAWRENCE 

AND HIS BROTHERS 
(Ready in May) 

Med 8vo. Illustrated £3.3.0. net 

Many unpublished letters of 

T. E. Lawrence reveal hitherto 


unknown aspects of him. There 
is a short introduction by 

THE RT. HON. 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
The letters of the two brothers, 
killed in 1915, show the 
development of strong original 
characters. 


WELLINGTON 
AND HIS ARMY 
by G. DAVIS 
Demy 8vo 18s. net 


A new but authentic picture of 
the Duke based on his dispatches 
and the narratives of officers and 
men: showing what he thought 
of his subordinates and they 
of him 


GENERAL UNION 


A study of the National Union 
of General and Municipal 
Workers. 


by H. CLEGG 


Demy 8vo 30s. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
OXFORD 


ET 

















Period Piece 


SUDAN DAYS AND WAYS. 
By H. C. Jackson, 


Macmillan. 262 pages. 18s. 


UST now, when Cairo Radio is spit- 

ting forth allegations of what Britain 
did to poison the life of the Sudan, and 
when even Sudanese have caught the 
habit of belittling everything done under 
administration by Britons, a book about 
the Sudan at the turn of the century is 
opportune. When Mr Jackson arrived 
there in 1907, less than ten years had 
passed since the end of the oppressive 
Dervish Empire, and only twenty-two 
since Gordon’s death and the end of 
the cruel and inefficient Turco-Egyptian 
administration. Men still showed the 
dreadful scars of Turkish punishment ; 
whole tribes almost annihilated by 
Egyptian slave-dealers numbered as 
few as forty or fifty survivors; and 
villagers in the south, seeing no differ- 
ence between people with light skins, 
thought that young men fresh from 
Balliol, Lords and Henley had come to 
requisition them as slaves. As the Nuer 
put it to Mr Jackson: “ We don’t want 
a government of any kind. We don’t 
want what you Turks call progress. All 
we want is to be left alone.” 

Year by year and province by pro- 
vince these young men restored con- 
fidence in government. They checked 
crop returns, passed judgments fit to be 
Solomon’s, controlled cattle plague, and 
twitted tax-evaders in their good Arabic. 
Their secret weapon was the habit of 
authority, selflessly wielded, and on their 
second visit to some new district, trust 
in them was already such that they were 
expected to kill a lion with a .256 rifle. 
(“ Sir, are you not an Englishman ; of 
course you can do it with whatever gun 
you have.”) Within a few years, the 
security that they organised was taken 
so much for granted that it is wholly 
undervalued today. 

This book gives a good idea of what 
their life was like. The climate was 
bad ; quarters were poor; government 
revenue was so low that convenient office 
equipment could not be afforded. As the 
book’s title suggests, it is written in a 
conventional vocabulary ; a crocodile is 
“ the brute ” and the Upper Nile province 
a “glorious place for the big game 
hunter.” Yet it is agreeable to read 
because of its humanity, good humour 
and sense of a useful life well led. 


First impressions of a new country are 
the most lasting. I call to mind the 
sweltering heat in the desert, the light 
at sunrise and sunset, the barbaric 
cruelty of some of the people matched 
by the goodness and sympathy of others, 
the hostility of the natives in the south 
and the gratitude of the Berberines in 
the north for any little thing we could 
do for them. But more vivid than any- 
thing else will always be the remem- 
brance of the extreme poverty of the 
people in those days, and the kindliness, 
friendliness and generosity of most of 
those we had come so far to help. 


At present the Sudanese does not reci- 
procate this tolerant attitude. But he is 


broadminded by African standards, and 
some day he will do so. 
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A Deep Gust of the World 
ECHOES. 


By Compton Mackenzie. 
Chatto & Windus. 188 pages. 10s. 6d. 


S it true that “they don’t make 


m 

like that any more” ? ery 
generation, looking appreciatively a: jts 
veterans, has shaken its collective d 
over the degeneracy of the times. Ik 
at the unquenchable gusto of A. the 
exquisite urbanity of B, the serene 
detachment of C, the furious enercy of 
D ; who, among their effete juniors, \’l] 
be found worthy to rank with these 
magnificent octogenarians ? The breed 
is dying out. ... And then, oddly 
enough, the effete juniors of fifty years 
ago have achieved magnificence in r 
turn ; a new vintage has matured, as {ull- 
flavoured, nutty and subtle as its pre- 
decessors ; and a new set of laudatores 
temporis acti mutters sadly that “they 


don’t make them like that any more.” 
Sir Compton Mackenzie’s “ Echoes” 
—a collection of twenty-eight broadcast 


talks, mostly in reminiscent vein— 
prompts these reflections all the more 
powerfully because its author, whose 
vintage quality is unmistakable, has 


barely entered his eighth decade and may 
be thankfully expected to go on 
maturing for a good time yet. The kind 
that they don’t make any more can be 
discerned, as it were, in the making. 
“In seventy years”—Sir Compton 
quotes Sir Thomas Browne on his last 
page—“a man may have a deep gust 
of the world ; know what it is, what it 
can afford, and what ’tis to have been 
man.” 

Typically, this splendid affirmation 
is cited a propos that little-realised 
1 
a 


nw 


privilege of advancing years, freedon 
from seasickness—typically, becaus 
“deep gust” and an_ affectionatcly 
astringent appreciation of the ridiculou 
are repeatedly blended in these woncer- 
fully durable little ephemera. [he 
account of Henry James—unmistakably 
a revered and reverend figure—ordering 
six jars of marmalade from the Army 
and Navy Stores is at once drily d 
outrageously funny. “The Cl ina 
1 


Sf 


Cockatoo in Piccadilly,” perhaps the | 

of the lovingly savoured Lon 
reminiscences, is both a sunlit evocation 
of the past and an occasion for quite 
unsentimental anecdote. “Peopl:, 
“Things,” “ Old Snapshots,” “In Praise 
of Cricket,” are no more than anecd il 
souffiés, but their lightness of texture 
and excellence of flavour derive fr 
the same “ gust” that gives the tributes 
to Cunningham Graham and Ellen 
Terry their moving warmth and viv. 
ness. 

Enjoyment of retrospect does 0! 
mean discontent with the present. [n 
“The Festive Spirit,” in “A Passage 
to India,” in “ The Nineties,” above all 
in “ Living,” Sir Compton makes it plain 
that despite some robust dislikes 5° 
prefers the world of today to that ©! 
yesterday, finding it kindlier, juster, a0 
less humbug-ridden. A long memo*) 
can provide, in fact, not only entertain- 
ment but a salutary corrective ‘© 
discontent. 
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Armchair Fairway 
' F 
ternard Darwin. 
222 pages. 2ls. 


HIS is a notable addition to the 

Pleasures of Life” series. It puts 

par with the pleasures of food, 

gardens and cricket. Of these 

could never be question; apart 
ver-indulgence, no one could pos- 

fail to take pleasure in them. But 

foes infuriating and demeaning golf 
to qualify as a pleasure of life ? 
for whom—the championship 

all nerves and ulcers, or the 

ur ridiculously struggling against 

years to keep his low handicap or, 

more pitifully, to get one ? If these 

pleasures, golf must be a funny game 

rainst which there is the sour 

thority of the Scottish caddie “ Aweel, 

3 i’s no meant to be funny.” 

\ir Darwin resolves the point with 
trating charm at the outset of his 
via. “We want” he says, “to 
in thanks for much more than the 

playing of golf ; for the good companion- 

p it gives in beautiful places, for the 

friendliness of club houses and con- 

viviality of golfing dinners, for the tradi- 
tions of old courses, for the exploration 

f fresh ones.” To this list, all golfers 

vuuld add the writings of Mr Darwin 

4 iimself, for he has the magic to restore 

\j the mutilated ego, to encourage the 

nary golfer to forget his folly and 
ut yet again with self-respect instead 
misery. 

his anthology cum commentary, 

Mr Darwin has gathered together much 
1 writing, culled from days when golf 

the game of the few and also from 
recent times. His own urbane 

duction and asides are as engaging 
the extracts he has chosen. He is 
enough to enhance for the reader 
savours of past times, and young 
enough to share with him the excite- 
ments of the present. He is historian, 
inician, reporter, psychologist and 

d companion. He can recall the 
iom of “ blood matches ” of the last 
entury, the subtlety to be employed 
ty years ago in cajoling a clubmaker 
to produce the putter of one’s heart, 
ind the brusque independence of caddies 
of the old Scottish persuasion. . The two 
hapters on temperament and cures are 
worth the price of the book to all golfers 
vyhO strive to integrate their puny per- 
malities and their clumsy physique in 
perfect swing, precise timing and 
chine-like accuracy. Few of them, 
s, will succeed ; but they will have 

4 cnjoyed reading of the struggles of 

‘hers greater than themselves. 

For those who care to mix their golf 
with economics, there is the terrible 
demonstration of the ever falling value 

of money in a letter written by Old Tom 

4 Morris, about sixty years ago, in which 

he put the cost of laying out a golf 
course at about £200; that was indeed 
On austerity lines, before golf courses 
iad become “ architectooralooral ” (after 
golf, Mr Darwin’s second love is surely 
Dickens) but would anyone like to take 
on the same job today for ten times the 
money ? At the other end of the scale 
is the story of Mr Charles Blair Mac- 


IT Bear 
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donald who pumped in sand and created 
alps on 115 acres of marsh on Long Beach 
to make a golf course costing $800,000. 
Something of the same order of com- 
parison, perhaps, exists between golf 
club subscriptions in this country and in 
the United States. Perhaps the golf 
standard would do better for the pound 
than the gold standard. Yet on second 
thoughts there would be the familiar 
trouble, for American productivity 
excels on the golf course as elsewhere. 
It may, after all, be better to fumble 
round the course in the usual British 
way—at least so long as Mr Darwin is 
ready with entertainment and tonic after 
another round of disaster. 


Thought for Food 


FOOD IN ENGLAND. 
By Dorothy Hartley. 
Macdonald. 676 pages. 30s. 


“6 AKE the umbilical cord of the 

calf” . . . few people will relish 
muggety pie if they have to do this, and 
Miss Hartley admits that she has not 
made it herself. But it was apparently a 
traditional dish in some parts of the 
country, and it is only one of the hun- 
dreds of local recipes that Miss Hartley 
has gathered in this enterprising and 
entertaining book. 

It is indeed far more than a recipe 
book. Drawing on her historian’s know- 
ledge, Miss Hartley has interspersed her 
recipes with notes on fuels and fireplaces, 
on the economy of the country house- 
hold, on feasts and famines—on almost 
everything pertaining to food before and 
after it reaches the table. The reader 
will learn not only all about the different 
joints of the cow, pig and sheep—very 
useful knowledge for those brought up 
on rationed meat—but also the origin of 
odd customs, such as why bread is 
broken at table and not bitten. The 
whole of this vast feast is flavoured 
liberally with quotations—though one 
looks in vain for Trollope’s description 
of the archdeacon’s stupendous break- 
fast in “ The Warden ”—and garnished 
with hundreds of the author’s own draw- 
ings: of fish, flesh and fowl ; of cooking 
utensils, old and new ; of cheese presses 
and butter churns ; of kitchens and bake- 
houses. The whole is pounded out with 
zest and served up most appetisingly. 

Amid so much good fare, one hesitates 
to ask for more. But the author has 
dealt rather cursorily with the English 
tea—whether high or afternoon. This is 
such a peculiarly English meal that Miss 
Hartley might have given us more 
recipes for jams, cakes and scones ; for 
instance she does not mention the north 
country rum butter spread on bread at 
teatime instead of jam. Nor, and even 
more surprisingly in a Yorkshire woman, 
does she mention the Wensleydale in 
her chapter on cheeses. Like everybody 
interested in good food, she laments 
the sacrifice of local farmhouse cheeses 
imposed by milk marketing policy. 
The French, one feels, would not 
have allowed such a national asset 
to disappear. Does the different atti- 
tude over here explain, or does it merely 
exemplify, the present decline in English 
cooking ? 
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SO FAR 


Wilson Harris 


This honest, intelligent and inde- 
pendent retrospect of a notable 
career is written in his best vein 
and with that characteristic 
humour associated with the name 
of ‘ Janus’. May 3 2\s. 


KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


A BIOGRAPHY 


Antony Alpers 
The first biography which can 
claim to be in any way complete, 
and Katherine Mansfield is now 
revealed as perhaps a different 
character from the one popularly | 
accepted. May 3 Illustrated 21s. 


The Book Society’s 
non-fiction Choice 


Reprinted twice before publication 
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FOSSILS 


THE STORY OF EVOLUTION 


Ruth Moore 


An account of the adventures and 
discoveries of the great biologists 
and anthropologists who, begin- 
ning with Darwin, have brought 
' 
I 


- 


out of the dark obscurities of 

time the story of the evolution of 

mankind. May /0 Illustrated 21s. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


POLITICS 
& OPINION 


in the 


Nineteenth Century 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


John Bowle 


Conceived as a complement to 
Western Political Thought, the 
theme of the present book is the 
development of _liberal-social- 
democratic political thought from 
the Romantic Age to the early 
twentieth century, the attacks 
made upon it by doctrines of 
Class War, Nationalism and 
Nihilism, and its later reinforce- - 
ment by the beginnings of modern 
sociology. May 10 25s. 


| All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Power in 
Trade Unions 
V. L. ALLEN 


“|. Mr. Allen’s most suggestive 
and informative book should do 
much to increase the public under- 
standing of the complexities of trade 
unionism, It should also stimulate 
trade union thinking.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ .. a book on Trade Unionism of 
quite unusual distinction, strength 
and importance.” —W. J. BROWN in 
Time and Tide. 


25/- net 


Annual Register 
for i953 


A review of British, Imperial, 
foreign, and international affairs 
during 1953, The volume contains 
a chronicle of events at home and 
abroad ; a retrospect of develop- 
ments in science, the arts, literature, 
law, finance, and commerce; the 
text or official summaries of im- 
portant Public documents ; short 
obituary notices, and a detailed 
index. Each section is edited by an 
authority on the subject. 


63/- net 
LONGMANS 














12 new 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


stories 


























The Exploits of 


delighted in.” — Frank Swinnerton. 


ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE and 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 


12s. 6d. net 


PASSAGE EAST 


Carleton Mitchell 


Salt winds and salt waters give bite to this 
exciting yet practical narrative of a race 
across the North Atlantic. The author is 
one of America’s finest sea writers and 


photographers. 



























Sherlock Holmes 


“ How do the stories fit into the Holmes 
canon? And are they genuine puzzles? 
They are nearly all genuine, and genuinely 
solved, puzzles of the kind Sherlock Holmes 





21s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Mr Noel Coward’s War 


FUTURE INDEFINITE. 
By Noel Coward. 
Heinemann. 344 pages. 21s. 


A NY novelist would delight in-a situa- 
tion so rich in possibilities, comic 
and other, as that treated in Mr Coward’s 
account of his wartime activities. Take 
a successful, versatile, personally charm- 
ing, brilliantly cosmopolitan social and 
theatrical celebrity ; give him a full share 
of patriotic enthusiasm and a few 
promising but fragile personal wires to 
pull ; see to it that he is above military 
age, but not so far as to make him quite 
safe from spiteful imputations ; turn him 
loose on the eve of Armageddon ; and let 
the story take its course. -It should be a 
honey. 

It is. Its entertainment value can be 
taken for granted ; Mr Coward could not 
be dull if he tried. The episode of the 
Russian hotel manager and the tadpole ; 
the telegram from Miss Rebecca West 
about the Nazi “ black list” ; dozens of 
thumbnail portraits sketched in five 
continents ; even the horrid effects on Mr 
Coward’s digestion of a motor smash in 
India ; all are conducive to anything from 
appreciative chuckles to uninhibited rib- 
aching laughter. It is as a self-portrait, 
however, that “ Future Indefinite ” scores 
highest ; as a character-study, executed 
in all honesty and with no more egotism 
than is—one must surmise—a necessary 
ingredient in the entertainer’s make-up. 
The portraiture is not always deliberate. 
Mr Coward reconciling himself to the 
fact that he is an incurable sentimentalist 
about his country, confessing to emotion 
—grief, irritation, frank enjoyment, 


anger—is explicit. enough. But | 
also constructs itself, touch by tou 
picture less consciously painted ; o 
individual who, gifted with an 

ordinary ability to reflect and pers: 
the values and characteristics of a 

ticular period, finds that the pe 
built up in the public eye has bec 
inappropriate, distasteful, not hims: 
but not entirely alien. 


The chameleon whom some unk: 
experimenter put down on a piece 
tartan is reported by legend to have 
promptly exploded. Mr Coward, wo 
embodied so delightfully and who! 
heartedly—as far as his public could 
—the sparkling flippancy of the tweni. 
and the sophisticated gemiitlichke:: 
the thirties, manages not to explo 
against the lurid background of 
forties. But he is painfully expatria: 
He works like a black—propagandist, | 
official envoy, one-man Ensa, lightenin: 
war weariness and heightening mor. 
from Auckland to Imphal and from 
Town to Scotland. He makes In wi 
We Serve. Success faithfully attend 
him, the eminent appreciate him, Roy» 
thanks him, audiences applaud him. 
remains, somehow, uneasily not “ 
not orientated, uncertain of his pr 
role ; a figure at once more complex : 
more sympathetic than one would con 
jecture him to realise. Perhaps, afte: 
in this groping for a satisfact 
persona, for continuity between the « 
integrated past and the enigma 
“future indefinite,” Mr Coward 
embodies a prevailing mood as acci 
ately as ever he has done in the past. 





The Riddle of Swift 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
By John Middleton Murry. 
Cape. 508 pages. 30s. 


7 his preface Mr Murry defends him- 

self for having attempted “at once 
a life of Swift and a critical study of 
his works.” But, while the book does 
give both these abundantly, its main con- 
cern is with neither. Mr Murry, like 
many before him, has been fascinated by 
the riddle of Swift’s personality ; and it 
is in considering this against a 
thoroughly mastered and _ vigorously 
delineated biographical, political and 
literary background that the excellence 
of his.study consists. 

How widely Mr Murry has ranged, 
and how profitably he has pondered, is 
thrown into odd relief by the index. 
This is simply to “ the writings of Swift 
discussed or mentioned in the text,” and 
affords no ready guide either to the 
liberally provided formal biography or 
to. the development of Mr Murry’s 
reading of the man. It is a reading, 
certainly, much more widely and 
securely based upon Swift’s own works 
than has been apparent in many recent 
interpretations ; and we are continually 
made aware that the highly perceptive 
literary critic who once predominated. in 
Mr Murry is still vigilantly at work in 
the service of the present student of 
human nature. This is at once apparent 
in the attention given to Swift’s early 





poems. These, commonly passed ove: 
as inept exercises in a moribund fo: 
are shown to be intensely personal a 
very revealing. “To the Athen 
Society ” is the work of one who decla: 
himself to be the enemy of censure «: 
the modern cynical wit, more apt 
praise than to blame. A year later, 
the poem “Occasioned by Sir Willis 
Temple’s Illness and Recovery,” there 
is sudden and complete revolution. Hi. 
affection for his patron has been slighicc 
(or so he feels) and the Swift we are \ 
reckon with has appeared. The chang 
has as its first major issue, “ A Tale o! 
Tub,” which Mr Murry calls “a pr 
longed whoop of laughter over a dea 
self” ; afid it is continued and deepenc: 
by the failure of his courtship of Mi: 
Jane Waring. 


Here indeed was the definitive poin' 
in his life. “The proud man hac 
humbled himself in love to a woman 
and his gift of himself had been refused 
He withdrew into the citadel of his pride 
and remained there for ever.” From this 
everything followed—-even down to that 
phase of “Excremental Vision” of 
which Mr Murry does not spare us very 
much. It is a coherent interpretation 0! 
a terrifying spectacle. But one feels that 
Swift must have been largely born wha! 
he became, and that Miss Waring would 
have had much to face had she married 
him. 


nt 
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Travellers’ Joys 


M AN ANTIQUE LAND. Ancient 
fodern in the Middle East. 
Jian Huxley. 
Parrish. 310 pages. 25s. 
ONE REMAINS. A report from 
enn, 
ewart Perownte. 
r and Stoughton. 192 pages. 20s. 


in odd reason, these two very 
fterent books make a good pair. 
ixley, in the course of two journeys 
Middle East in 1948, covers, either 
nally or by hearsay, nearly all its 
beautiful and famous antiquities. 
strangely, he leaves out Jerusalem. 
eason, no doubt, was that in 1948 it 
i seat of war ; even so, the omission 
d have been worth a word of regret. 
Perowne fills this huge gap. 
from an Antique Land” is proof 
hat even lightning travel can do for 
nquiring mind already furnished 
scholarship and world wide experi- 
Dr Huxley freely admits that he 
“ improbably much ” in “an impos- 
short time.” He was Director- 
ral of Unesco and, everywhere, 
ecologists sprang out of the ground 
int his way, and governments to 
r permits and transport. But he 
the utmost of these advantages ; 
ne will be the envy of many a more 
ore writer for his happy gift of 
ning in a phrase the essence of what 
iw. Baalbek gives an impression of 
lisciplined tuxuriance”; Lebanese 
cing, seen from an aeroplane, looks 
part of an enormously enlarged 
ger print”; the first pink view of a 
iple seen through the dark crack of 
‘ gorge into Petra reveals “ instead of 
dow, sunlight, instead of nature, art.” 
\nyone who has seen these places must 
imire his way with words. This is 
lified by superb colour photographs. 
\nother asset is the Huxley family 
pacity for packing in stores of unusual 
rmation. Coming from a Fellow of 
Royal Society, much of this will 
ise amateurs, from birdwatcher- to 
hropologist. Pelicans are spotted in 
wilderness. The rift’ valley 
Dead Sea are geologically and 
ntifically explained ; Tyrian purple 
iescribed chemically, and historically 
| it is abandoned and cardinals take 
chineal ; words like bible and parch- 
it are followed to their roots. 
Chere is not room in a book of 300 
‘cs for comprehensive modern as well 
comprehensive ancient lore, and the 
ner suffers badly from subjection to 
ed and hearsay. Some comments are 
( of date, such as that it is impossible 
stay at Petra ; others were never exact, 
ch as that Iran in 1948 had “no 
mey” for development. But these 
ws are trifles in so rich a treat. 
_Mr Perowne is the antithesis of Dr 
‘uxley in that he is a resident and not 
: traveller. He knows the stones and 
peaks the language. He has not quite 
’ great a gift with words, nor can he, 
while serving the Arab refugees, enter 
icwish Jerusalem. A truly moving and 
mprehensive picture of Divided Jeru- 
-alem in all its tragedy has therefore yet 
‘o be painted. Here and there, he strikes 
« discordant note: who wants to be 


reminded of the foxhounds of mandatory 
days in the middle of a moving descrip- 
tion of the crowded and pitiful frontier 
villages ? But he makes up for this 
by his love for the Old City, and by his 
ranging knowledge of the Bible, and of 
writers about Palestine from Isaiah to St. 
Jerome and Edward Lear. 

He writes at his best when he 
describes the work on which he is now 
engaged—the building of new villages 
for refugees with the money subscribed 
to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. 
His analysis of why the refugees would 
not settle, of how to defeat the politician 
who from a limousine adjures them not 
to let down the Arab Cause by leaving 
lice-ridden caves, and of how to initiate 
settlement without offence to the exist- 
ing inhabitants, ought to be studied by 
every United Nations delegate who. casts 
a half-informed vote on their fate. For 
this piece of wisdom alone the book is 
worth a far wider circulation than that 
simply of a traveller’s companion. 


Worm’s Eye View 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN 
WETHERELL. 

Edited by C. S. Forester. 
Michael foseph, 18s. 275 pages. 


[)*® JOHNSON used to say that a 
ship was worse than a gaol because 
there was the added danger of drowning. 
The author of these memoirs certainly 
found it to be true, because the happiest 
ten years of his life were spent as a 
prisoner of war in Napoleonic France. 
Prison life, learning arithmetic, ship 
modelling, the violin, was a relief after 
the treatment he received on board one 
of H.M. frigates. From the day when 
he was pressed from the merchant 
service to that a year later, when HMS 
Hussar ran on the. rocks, his life was 
one of unrelieved brutality and hardship. 

It would be quite unfair to judge life 
at sea from his evidence alone, for such 
records are mere vehicles of personal 
rancour ; but they do give a picture of 
conditions prevailing on board a man-o’- 
war very different from the politer 
reminiscences of officers of the Nel- 
sonian epoch. Mr C. S. Forester, the 
obvious choice to introduce such a 
manuscript, has made some attempt to 
punctuate his author’s rugged sentences, 
but he has taken his editorial duties 
somewhat lightly. A similar journal 
published last year under the title of 
“Tandsman Hay” gives a juster and 
more reliable picture of life at sea. 

On the other hand, the part of the 
book describing prison life is unique 
and altogether delightful. When 
Napoleon’s regime began to collapse, 
the prisoners were sent out of reach 
of the invading armies, to wander about 
central France with their band playing 
“Begone Dull Care” to the delight of 
villagers bored with eternal warfare. 
Wherever they halted for the night “ we 
play’d several favourite airs, and young 
girls and boys were hopping around the 
square like poppets.” At last they en- 
countered Wellington’s troops marching 
up from the south and hailed them with 
a spirited rendering of “ Britons Strike 
Home ! ” 





SPRING BOOKS 


IN FOR LIFE 
TOM RUNYON 


“An important book, a lot more 
important than many people may 
realise at first glamce . .. a 
genuine, absorbingly interesting 
document. It is a book people 
should read.”—Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, May 4th. 15/- 


THE AGE OF 


SUSPICION 
JAMES WECHSLER 


“Mr. Wechsler’s account of how 
it feels to be investigated, his 
indictment of the Senator’s 
[McCarthy] techniques, and fas- 
cinating analysis of his character 
rank him with Mr. Koestler as 
an outstanding exponent of auto- 
biographical journalism.”— The 


Times. 16/- 


THE 


ACROBATS 
MORDECAI RICHLER 


“This book should be looked at, 
and looked at by a lot of people.” 
— Spectator. 10/6 


FORTHCOMING 


MAXIM 


LITVINOV 
Notes for a Fournal 


With an Introduction by 
E. H. CARR 


Described by Professor Carr as 
““thé most sensational document 
of its kind yet published ” this 
collection of detailed private notes 
covers the period 1926-41. 
Although other hands have almost 
certainly added to them, all the 
evidence suggess that Litvinov 
was ‘responsible for the main 
body of the no*es. 15/- 


SIR HAROLD 
SCOTT 
Scotland Yard 


An account of the Yard’s organisa- | 
tion and administration, and of 
famous cases of the last 10 years, 
by the Commissioner of Police 
for the Metropolis from 1945-53. 
Illustrated. 15/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
12 Thayer St London W.1 
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SPRING BOOKS 


Michael Packe 
THE LIFE OF 
JOHN STUART MILL 


“A book of exceptional interest, and 
the reader will not fail to applaud 
the skill and comprehensive sweep 
with which Mr. Packe brings to life 
the fascinating years of Mill’s ma- 
turity.”°—Manchester Guardian. 


“Its excellence lies in the very nice 
balance that is struck between the 
personal life of Mill, his career and 
his thought. Moreover, in the result 
Mill the man comes strikingly to 


life.’"—The Economist. 


“ Of absorbing interest and great 
value.”—New Statesman. 
Illustrated. 567 pp. 


W. W. Rostow 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
SOVIET SOCIETY 


“This is just the book for the 
educated layman who wants to know 
in 250 pages what present-day 
Russia adds up to.”"—The Spectator. 

18s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 





SALVADOR 


DE MADARIAGA 
Essays 
with a Purpose 


Sefior de Madariaga can always 
be counted upon to provide a 
work which is unusual, full of 
wit, urbane and stimulating. His 
brilliantly polished style needs no 
introduction, and he is well known 
as the enemy of slipshod thinking. 
In these essays he applies his gifts 
to a variety of subjects of lively 
interest to-day. 15s. net. 


PAUL HAZARD 
European 
Thought in the 
18th Century 


This book is the companion and 
sequel to The European Mind, 
1680-1715. The two works to- 
gether are the best modern 
account of the intellectual history 
of Europe in the decisive century 
which culminated in the French 
Revolution, and ushered in the 
moderna world with all the “isms” 
among which we live. 35s. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 





Octogenarian Essays 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND 
OTHER STUDIES. 

By G. P. Gooch. 

Longmans. 303 pages. 21s. 


T would be difficult to name anyone 
who has, during a long and mainly 
academic life, contributed more to 
English political and historical thought 
than Dr Gooch. Older than Sir Ernest 
Barker by one year and than Dr Tre- 
velyan (to name only comparable Cam- 
bridge worthies) by three, he has 
celebrated his eightieth year by collect- 
ing and republishing two volumes of 
essays, mainly dealing with the European 
history of the eighteenth century. The 
central figure in each was a woman and 
a German—first, Maria Theresa, now 
Catherine the Great. Ever since his 
classical work on “History and His- 
torians of the Ninetenth Century” Dr 
Gooch has been specially interested in 
the reactions of Germany to the ideas 
of the French Revolution—he has indeed 
written a book directly on the subject; 
and the last pages of the study that 
gives the title to his new volume deal 
with the inevitable clash between 
Enlightened Despotism and Enlightened 
Democracy. Catherine would have 
treated Danton and Robespierre as she 
treated Pugatcheff, and she went into 
mourning for Louis XVI; but she took 
the opportunity, while inciting Austria 
and Prussia to intervene on the Rhine, to 
employ her own troops in Poland. 

From 1792 Dr Gooch looks back to 
pre-revolutionary France, and forward 
to post-revolutionary Prussia. The essay 
called “ Four French Salons,” reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review, deals 
with Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. du Deffand, 
Mile. de Lespinasse, and Mme. Necker 
—ladies well enough known from the 
gossip of Walpole, Gibbon and other 
English travellers, but always worth 
restudying for the influence of their 
circles on the literary men and politicians 
who did not make, but directed, the 
Revolution. . This is even truer, of 
course, of Voltaire, the subject of the 
next essay. “Voltaire the Historian” 
never ceased to be Voltaire the 
philosopher and satirist, the author of 
the Dictionnaire philosophique and the 
Essai sur les moeurs, and his influence 
had as much to do with the “ ideas of 
*89” as Rousseau’s had to do with the 
“facts of ’92-4”; both influences to be 
blended in the rational-romantic mind 
and policy of Bonaparte. 

The short concluding essay, “ Bis- 
marck’s Legacy,” was evidently written 
soon after the publication of the evidence 
about the negotiations with Madrid 
preceding the Hohenzollern candidature 
in 1870, and the truth about the “ Ems 
telegram.” Without defending Bis- 
marck’s sharp practice, Dr Gooch 
evidently thinks French policy was 
principally to blame for what happened. 

All through these essays there is 
apparent the same solid learning, good 
judgment, and (what does not always go 
with them) ability to put a point clearly. 
It is a book of reprints; but there is 
evidence in the bibliographies at the end 
of each that Dr Gooch has kept his 
reading up to date. He is a model to 
some younger and more hasty historians. 
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For the Young 


ENGLISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS, | 
1900. 

By Percy Muir. 

Batsford. 256 pages. 42s. 


HE number of children’s b. 

grows year by year; in 1953 1,<00 
new titles were published. Mr \. :; 
shows us the source of this vast { 
in the puritan tracts and the chapbo: 
sold at fairs, and traces its course wu: 
it had become a well-established str: 
by the turn of the century. 

By taking his survey up to 1900 \\: 
Muir is just able to include in it Beat: 
Potter, whose early books were writ! 
—though not published—before th» 
date, and E. Nesbit, whose families . 
children continue to ring true fifty year 
after they first appeared. In sharp c 
trast to the Bastables, the Fairch 
family must, one feels, have been little 
horrors in any period. Yet the “H 
tory” of these priggish and sancti 
monious children, first published 
1818, went, Mr Muir tells us, 
innumerable editions throughout 
century. He explains its success 
that of others like it by the genc 
scarcity of children’s books. But there 
may be more to it than that. Death 
was a fairly common event in the ave 
age Victorian family, and religious be! 
were much more strictly inculcated 
than they are today. The ghastly pi 
of the Fairchilds was probably not 
alien to Victorian children as it would 
appear to our own. Moreover, they |! 
their defences. In one mid-Victorian 
family, the boys used to beg their paren: 
to read aloud “ The History of the Fair- 
child Family” because they secrei! 
delighted in its effect on their susceptible 
elder sister, who could always be relied 
upon to cry before the end of the first 
chapter. 

Perhaps the real test of a good boo! 
for children is whether their parents 
enjoy reading it aloud to them. By th: 
standard most of the present huge outpu! 
fails lamentably. One wonders indee: 
whether the banal stories whic! 
children’s minds are so often fed o: 
today are not more harmful than the 
pious moralisings of early Victoria: 
authors. Being plentiful and easy | 
read they obscure the few excellent ne\ 
books and make it less worth while {: 
publishers to reprint the classics. “ 
glance at Mr Muir’s lists of books 4 
the end of each chapter shows how muc: 
there is that would merit reprinting 
and even the authors whose tales a! 
best forgotten had a feeling for wor 
that is usually lacking in the most pop 
lar authors for children today. 

Mr Muir’s survey is admittedly only 
bird’s-eye view ; nor does it claim to b 
an original piece of research. But bh: 
has an interesting chapter on the illus 
tration of children’s books, which cam« 
into its own in the last century, and this 
has given the publishers a chance which 
they have seized to the full. Examples 0! 
the work of Tenniel, Randolph Caldecott 
and Kate Greenaway—to name only 
three of the many who excelled in this 
sphere—will be found among the pro- 
fuse and beautiful illustrations that 
enliven the rather pedestrian text. 
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A Monument to English Craftsmanship 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
VITURE. 

i and enlarged by Ralph Edwards. 
y Life. Three volumes. 30 guineas. 


RE is one of those noble under- 
kings on the part of publishers, 
_ and authoritative contributors, 
result in national monuments. 
‘ly thirty years have elapsed since 
irst volume of the first edition 
; 27) appeared. Its re-appearance, 
revised, should be warmly wel- 
{ by all who appreciate English 
manship. 
rniture stands foremost among the 
tic crafts because it is more closely 
to architecture, the design of a 
ling wherein to house them. Percy 
4 oid, who died in 1925, was largely 
\ : meer in the historical study of 
i sh furniture and became joint 
r, with Mr Ralph Edwards, of the 
edition. Only two of the ten original 
i ributors are now living. They were 
ssociated pioneers, and to their re- 
hes among inventories, accounts 
{ other documents and their scrutiny 
mstructional techniques, makers’ 
gues, and books of designs, we owe 
wealth of further knowledge em- 
4 lied in this new edition. One of 
i them, the late Miss Margaret Jourdain, 
i levoted many years of a long life to 
‘ research among records of a craft in 
vhich English achievement ranks high. 
uninitiated need look no further 
the present- display of English 
ure at the Victoria and Albert 
‘um in order to understand why 
splendid facet of English culture 
rves such a dictionary. 


Philosophy 


ST SO FAR. 
Hardy Amies. 
ins. 256 pages. 15s, 
\ {R HARDY AMIES, the London 


Yi couturier has written a pleasant 


autobiography. He is evidently 
lest, serious, good-hearted and 
etentious. He has great profes- 
pride, not least in his roots in 
ourt dress-making establishment for 
h his mother worked before the first 
d war. But he is no snob. The 
icters in this book are the tailors, 
ers, fitters and stockroom keepers 
worked with him and for him as he 
eressed from the house of Lachasse 
iis own establishment in Savile Row. 
> a pity that much of this story makes 

: banal reading. 
lhe most interesting chapters are 
se dealing with the economics of this 
iness that is more than a trade and 
less than an art. Couturiers are 
‘ronically short of capital. To start a 
Ousiness of any size you need at least 
#.30,000. You are always owed about a 
‘nird of your year’s turnover ; a dress 
which may contain as much as £50 worth 
{ material can be a month or six weeks 
‘n the making ; and during January, July 
id August the house must run at a 
icavy loss while the collections are being 
nade, You do not, says Mr Amies, 





Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton tend perhaps to float vaguely in the 
minds of people able to associate these 
names with furniture, but how many 
know, for example, that Thomas Shera- 
ton’s fame rests solely on his published 
designs ? There is no evidence that he 
ever “ possessed a workshop of his own 
or @xecuted the designs illustrated in 
his books.” An economic historian 
might be tempted to assume that the 
eighteenth - century cabinet - maker’s 
trade approximated to that of a cottage 
industry. In point of fact, the Industrial 
Revolution, even more a process of 
organisation than of technical invention, 
embraced this craft. The London firm 
of George Seddon employed four hun- 
dred journeymen in 1786, 


including in their ranks joiners, carvers, 
gilders, mirror-makers, upholsterers, 
workers in ormolu and locksmiths. No 
other cabinet-maker is known to have 
owned a business on so great a scale. 
Some idea of the size of Seddon’s estab- 
lishment may be gathered from the 
annual stocktaking in December, 1789, 
when carpets alone were entered at 
£9,069, the contents of the upholsterer’s 
warehouse and wood in hand at £3,293 
and £21,702 respectively ; while the total 
amounts to no less than £118,926. 

The illustrations to these handsomely 
produced volumes are lavish and sump- 
tuous. Recent improvements in _half- 
tone reproduction have done much for 
the rendering of surface textures. The 
coloured plates serve as reminders of 
the extent to which the beauties of 
mahogany and satinwood depend on an 
element lost in monochrome _illustra- 
tions. 


of Couture 


become extremely rich, even if, like him- 
self, you avoid the extravagancies that 
make news but not sales. 


Let Paris startle the world; let New 
York dress for one season only. Mr 
Amies wants to make clothes—particy- 
larly suits—that his English ladies, and 
his customers abroad, will find wearable 
and durable. But not too durable. He is 
designing for an ideal woman who is 
constantly changing—“ she has put at 
least three inches on her hips in the last 
fifteen years.” She is changing, Mr 
Amies believes, not because the couturier 
decrees it but because women will it. 
It seems that to attract men (Mr Amies 
will not allow that they dress for other 
women) they have unconscious mass 
urges to have, say, flat bosoms, padded 
hips or rounded shoulders; and the 
designer’s job is to find out what shape 
they want to be at any particular time 
and “interpret it artistically.” It is true 
that the changing line of fashion over a 
period reflects deeper trends—even the 
fashions of the nineteen-twenties made 
sense in terms of the Zeitgeist. But this 
modest view of the couturier’s role will 
surprise women who, as they threw away 
the perfectly good dress that suddenly 
seemed all wrong, had always thought 
themselves more designed against than 


designing. 























Bewilderment 
of Birds 





J. K. STANFORD 
Author of The Twelfth, 
Guns Wanted, &c. 

This is a book about birds, 
so unusual that it does 
not require a bird-lover to 
enjoy it. It is a record of 
travel and adventure as 
well as of ornithological 
discovery. Illustrated. 18s 


Sopranino 
ELLAM & MUDIE 


‘All who go down to the 
sea should read it.’ 

UFFA FOX 
Illustrated. 16s 


Fahrenheit 451 
RAY BRADBURY 


‘Once read it will never be 
forgotten. Ray Bradbury is 
far the best science-fiction 


writer.” JOHN BETJEMAN 
gs 6d 
= . 
Wine-Growing 


in England 

GEORGE ORDISH 
‘He drinks his own wine, 
the wine that he has made 
from his own grapes, a 
wine that is sound, whole- 
some and pleasant: it pays 
no duty and it costs very 
little.’ ANDRE L. SIMON 
Illustrated. 7s 6d 


Duff Cooper 
OLD MEN FORGET 
21s 


Vincent Cronin 
THE GOLDEN HONEYCOMB 
16s 


Heinrich Harrer 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 
16s 


HART-DAVIS “s 


ees 


10 SPRING BOOKS 


es Madame de 
hit POMPADOUR 


NANCY MITFORD 
‘Only a stern moralist could fail to 
enjoy the comedy, wit, beauty and 
absurdity of these scenes of life at the 
most brilliant court in Europe.’ 

—The Economist 
‘Brilliantly readable . . . it also helps 
us to understand, and in this perhaps 
lies its real value, some of the most 
brilliant aspects of French civilisa- 
tion. —JOHN LEHMANN (Broadcasting) 
Book Society Choice 


4th impression. Ilustrated 15s. net 


The Second Tree 


From The Corner 

E. B. WHITE 

‘A most engaging personality... 

understanding arid forgiving all the 

follies of the world, never surprised, 
/ never taken aback, always slightly 

amused, chuckling with a twinkle in 

his eye, but never roaring with laugh- 

ter. —Times Literary Supplement 

‘A humorist of the highest quality.’ 

—Truth 12s. 6d. net 


The New American Nation Series 


The American Revolution 


1775-1783 
j. R. ALDEN 


Woodrow Wilson and the 

Progressive Era, 1910-1917 

A. S. LINK 

Each with maps and 16pp. illustrations 
30s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 






















THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


- * FOR BOOCKS*+ 


Bookbuyers throughout the 
world turn to this bookshop 
as a knowledgeable source 
of information on all their 
book requirements. 
And from generation to 
generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles 
—and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for 


Music, Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools, & Materials. 





119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W C2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 ‘nes) 
Open 9-6 inc, Sats. (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 





Single-minded Woman 


PORTRAIT OF JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 
By A. S. G. Butler. 
Faber. 222 pages. 21s, 


THs is the biography of a™ sensitive 
woman with a passion for justice, a 
fine brain and a pleasant aptitude for 
writing. It is presented through the 
medium of letters, reported conversa- 
tion, the reminiscence of friends and the 
loving—sometimes too loving and there- 
fore insufficiently ironic—memory of an 
admiring grandson. 

The most remarkable attributes of 
Mrs Butler were courage and singleness 
of mind, and the most astonishing cir- 
cumstance of her career was the forbear- 
ance of her husband. Here was a 


carefully murtured lady of delicate, 


health, born early in the last century, 
married to a scholarly English gentle- 
man who was “almost the archtype of 
what the public schools aim at.” She 
became the indefatigable and impas- 
sioned campaigner against the horrors 
of prostitution, and he became a Canon 
of Winchester. He supported her in 
what was generally considered her out- 
rageous procedure even to the length of 
sacrificing his career, but the couple 
remained ideally united. Indeed, they 
must have been the most untypical of 
typical Victorians. 

Mrs Butler ascribed prostitution to the 
exclusion of women from many suitable 
kinds of employment. But her most 
relentless attack was against the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act. Disregarding the 
censure of friends and insinuations of 
enemies she rampaged through Britain 
and Europe, lecturing, addressing confer- 
ences, witnessing before Royal Com- 
missions, writing letters of appeal, inter- 
viewing hostile officials, buttonholing 
influential ministers, until gradually the 
opposition quailed and many of her 
stoutest critics became convinced sup- 
porters. She even abashed Mr Caven- 
dish Bentinck. 

Nevertheless, her goal was not 
achieved until many years after her 
death, for her ideas were in advance of 
her time. She advocated the raising of 
the age of consent above twelve years, 
the responsibility of both parents for 
bastard children, and equal laws for both 
sexes against soliciting. She urged 
the moral reclamation of fallen women, 
instead of punishment and moral 
ostracism, and she took the outcasts 
from brothels into her own home to end 
their broken lives in peace. 

There can be no doubt that she was 
a remarkable woman, but her admirable 
enthusiasm did sometimes wax to 
fanaticism. Her fight against the com- 
pulsory examination of suspected harlots 
attacked a great and pitiful evil, but 
scarcely “the typical crime of the 
universe”; nor could her contempor- 
aries accept her declamation that not 
only England but also Europe was in 
imminent danger of self-destruction by 
debauchery. Even the author eventually 
escapes from his familiar bondage and 
admits with an overdue concession to 
the comic that there must have been 
times “when Mr Gladstone wished she 
was less intense ” or that “ George Butler 
must sometimes have sighed.” 
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} 
Great Revivalists 
A TALE OF TWO BROTHERS. 


By Mabel Richmond Brailsford. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 301 pages. 16s. 


ISS BRAILSFORD has ¢! 
ground already well cultivated 
she has undersown it with another 


.She has not attempted any conse 


or complete history of the Met! 

revival, but rather a study of 

two Wesleys in their relatio: 
with each other, particularly in r. 
to Charles’s intervention which « 
in separating John from G 
Murray. Hitherto John Wesley’s sc 
love affairs had blossomed and 

been blighted. Miss Brailsford s; 
of his having a mother fixation, \ 
is easily said of any man who had 
Wesley had, a remarkably able m: 
It may be that it was Wesley’s 

that was his “fixation,” and tha: 
feared that marriage would conflict 

it. He had seen the unhappiness . 

own home and the burden of the ; 
lingly large families of his day—he 
one of nineteen children, his mothe: 
of twenty-five. He knew that his 

stant travelling forbade home life in 
usual sense. On the other hand, : 
of his friends, including Whitfield, \ 
him to marry, if only to escape 
attentions thrust upon him by en 
rassingly enthusiastic women discip! 

Finally came the tragic affair of G 
Murray, a widow of thirty-three 
had devotedly nursed Wesley thr 
illness, and with whom Wesley was 
doubtedly in love. But his vacilla 
and the bitter opposition of his bro! 
succeeded in throwing Grace into 
arms of John Bennet, one of Wes) 
helpers, and he, on the rebound, mac 
disastrous marriage with the widow \\' 
Vazeille. Miss Brailsford gives a s 
pathetic and well-balanced judgmen: 
the whole tangle. 

There are a few slips. Method 
ministers still “ migrate,” but not ne 
sarily triennially now. The hymn w! 
is said to celebrate the conversion o! | 
brothers was “ Where shall my wond 
ing soul begin ?” not that given 
Miss Brailsford. One may think U 
the reference to the early Metho 
chapels as “ repellent Houses of God 
up in the shadow of the ancient Norn 
churches ” is somewhat less than fair 
suggests a rivalry which Wesley, s\ 
Churchman to his dying day, wo 
never have tolerated. Moreover | 
ugliness was not part of the “curse ” | 
by Puritanism, but the fact that 
poorest gave of their poverty, and | 
meanest building meant a sacrifice. 

The eighteenth century has b: 
called a bankrupt century. One m 
thank Miss Brailsford for this renew 
reminder that a century that produ: 
the personality and preaching of Jo! 
Wesley, the hymns of Charles Wes! 
and the revival, which more than an) 
thing else saved England from revol. 
tion, paid a dividend. As Augustin 
Birrell said of John Wesley 

- You cannot cut him out of our nation. 

life. No single figure influenced so man) 

i no single voice touched so many 

No other man did such a life 
for England. 


Hl 
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The France of Louis XIV 


SS SSS SS tS tS SS rae eee 


INTRODUCTION TO SEVEN- 
NTH CENTURY FRANCE. 

in Lough. 

ans. 314 pages. 21s. 


| need for an informed account in 
nglish of the society and institu- 
{ France in a period that witnessed 
rounding off of the frontiers, the 
n of Versailles and the flowering 
French classical genius has long 
felt. Professor Lough insists that 
ook is only an introduction, in- 
i for those who “approach 
teenth century France through the 
works of its literature.” But it 
more than this modest ambition 
hould attract a wider audience. 
thirds of the book is devoted to the 
i! and social structure of France. 
nal section, the fruit of Mr Lough’s 
research, is a lively discussion of 
tfects of the social climate upon the 
ture of the period, together with 
interesting evidence on the social 
and earnings of writers. 
e historical chapters are not merely 
nmary of existing knowledge. The 
‘ment of political history and foreign 
is perhaps conventional, but the 
analysis is shrewd and dis- 
ished by telling quotations. In 
ilar, Mr Lough has a far more 
igh knowledge of the literary 
than have most historians, and 
this most effectively. He treats 
rsailles not by giving a conventional 
ption of court life but by using 
emporary letters to show how an 
vagant nobility, unable to squeeze 
from the peasantry, was forced to 
and beg for the patronage of the 
The financial and social weak- 


nesses of the French state lay in an 
inequitable system of taxation. The 
reports of the intendants, cited exten- 
sively by Mr Lough, show clearly why 
the century was punctuated by peasant 
revolts. Resort to the sale of offices 
resulted in an inflated bureaucracy and 
a haemorrhage of capital from trade. 
French society was caste-ridden, but the 
wealth of the tax-farmers and office- 
holders overcame aristocratic scruples. 
The marriages of indebted nobles to 
bourgeois heiresses give Mr Lough the 


opportunity for telling some charming 
stories. 


Mr Cyril Connolly in Horizon once 
enquired of a selection of writers what 
they considered a reasonable income. 
Mr Lough’s researches explode the myth 
that the France of Louis XIV provided 
either security or ease for its writers. 
Since there was no copyright, publishers 
paid very little; illiteracy severely 
restricted the market; state patronage 
was undiscriminating and private patrons 
uncertain. Richelieu was a genuine 
patron of the arts, but Louis XIV paid 
for little but eulogies, and the pension 
lists shrank rapidly before the demands 
of war. Although the writers were mostly 
of middle-class origin, they were highly 
orthodox in their acceptance of the social 
prejudices of the Court. Indeed the 
rigid social hierarchy was mirrored even 
in their vocabulary, for whole classes of 
words were eliminated from the accepted 
literary language because of their middle 
and lower class associations. Mr Lough 
is to be congratulated upon a stimulat- 
ing book, its value enhanced by the 
admirable illustrations and marred only 
by the surprising lack of an index. 


Spain Revisited 


= SPANISH TEMPER. 
V. S. Pritchett. 


and Windus, 219 pages. 15s. 


\{ 8 PRITCHETT lived in Spain in 

** 4 the twenties, knew it in the thirties 

' has revisited it in the fifties. His 

titled, exquisitely written book 

ns as if it was going to be a traveller’s 

of his postwar visits, but by the 

nd page this pedestrian idea is 

Joned ; either defeated or inspired, 

inly intoxicated, by his new 

unter, he is at grips with the 

mical spirit and generalising as 

y as any native of the country of 

| or nothing”—todo o nada. Mr 

chett Knows as well as anyone that 

exposing himself to attack ; Spain 

‘ie finest of battlefields on which to 

oy that classic gamesmanship gambit 

travellers” talk: “Yes, but not in the 

ith. But his readers will bless him 

‘ his boldness. Its result is a book as 

irkling as the best of that Andalusian 
‘onversation which it praises. 

_In the Talgo train to Madrid, Mr 

“ritchett’s real fellow travellers are not 

iry Gallegos and ridiculous Brazilians, 

‘ut Sancho Panza, Loyola and Ortega y 

‘vasset. His thought plays backward and 

crward in time between Moorish 


‘sranada and General Franco’s hopes of 
‘ “merican aid. He is repetitive to an 





extent that would be irritating if the eye 
were not always charmed by the restless 
liveliness of his words. Politics, archi- 
tecture, religion, and rural economics 
serve him in turn as new approaches to 
the theme he cannot and will not break 
away from—the Spanish character and, 
more precisely, the character of Castile. 
Against the bleak background of this 
“bare, military country, frugal and 
hard” he builds up the familiar but never 
more vivid picture of an anarchic, insu- 
lated, austere and uneconomic people, 
which to him is not so much non- 
European as anti-European. 

. . « Spain is the old and necessary 
enemy of the West. . . . All the hungers 
of life are blankly stated there. 

In the Escorial, “its appearance as of 
an infantry regiment drawn up in stone 
in the mountains,” Mr Pritchett sees the 
symbol of all the attempts ever made to 
grip Spain’s natural anarchism in a hand 
of iron authority. And, recalling how 
Philip II forbade Spaniards to study 
abroad because contact with foreigners 
was inherently dangerous, he adds the 
shrewd comment that to Spaniards this 
restriction seemed “ positive, progressive 
and the very expression of Spanish 
enlightenment,” an assertion of the 
superiority of the Spanish way of life. 
King Philip’s point of view is still upheld 
today—and at both ends of Europe. 
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Two Book Society 
Recommendations 


WYNDHAM LEWYIS’S 


new novel 


SELF 
CONDEMNED 


‘No other living novelist .as such 
power at his command ; and no other 
English novelist alive or dead could 
have articulated so compellingly, so 
Aeschylean a story.’ Psofessor HUGH 
ndoah 15s. 


THE 
DANGING BEES 


KARL VON FRISCH 


Contains the first popular account by 
the author of his astonishing discov- 
ery that bees give each other exact 
information about the direction and 
distance of a source of honey by 
means of ‘dances’. The book is more 
than a description of the language of 
bees. It is an all-round account of 
their lives, senses, intelligence and be- 
haviour. With 30 plates and 61 line 
illustrations 16s. 


INDIA: 
AND PAKISTAN 


A General and Regional Geography 
O. H. K. SPATE 


‘With its numerous maps and dia- 
grams, this comprehensive study, 
valuable for reference or as a text- 
book, is a remarkable feat of scholar- 
ship and industry. It deserves to be 
put in the monumental category.’ 
Scotsman 65 


THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


‘Dr. Griffith has provided a book of 
great excellence. It is a model of com- 
pression, scholarship and judgment.’ 

The Times Lit Supp. 
A Home Study Book Ts. 6d. 


CHILDREN 
OF THE 
NEW ESTATE 


GLADYS KENDON 


‘If you want a warm, human picture 
of children seen through a teacher’s 
eye, this is it. It is quite the best book 
of itskind Ihave read... Miss Kendon 
has said more useful things for par- 
ents’ enlightenment than many a tur- 
gid educational tome.’ 


w. ROY NASH ( News Chronicle) 8s. 6d. 


cores METHUEN cove 
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Selected Spring Books 


Jerusalem 


Journey 
H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


** This fascinating book.” 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
“ Her imagination fuses at a high pitch the 
creative and the historical elements ... a 
picture of extraordinary vividness, beauty and 
compelling conviction.” JOHN CONNELL 
(Evening News) 
“It speaks of humanity  itself—ancient, 
modern, everlasting. She has the rare ability 
of lifting the iron curtain of time.” 


GLASGOW HERALD 


(18/- net) 


The Death of the 
Fourth Republic 


RONALD MATTHEWS 


“ Lucid, graphic, obviously heartfelt and yet 
remarkably objective.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 

(Sunday Times) 


“A first-rate piece of political reporting in 
the best traditions of British Foreign 


correspondence.” 
OBSERVER 


| “The Future 
of the West 


J. G. DE BEUS 
Professor TOYNBEE 


writes : 
“It discusses a subject of great practical 
importance in our time ...a valuable con- 
tribution to our characteristic Western 
method of seeking truth and guidance through 


debate in dealing with formidable problems.” 
(12/6 net) 


Pio Nono 


EE, Y.: HALES 


“ An eloquent statement of the case for Pio 
Nono.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“ This magnificent and impartial study.” 
CORK EXAMINER 
“ Certain and worthy of long life.” 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
(Time and Tide) 


25/- net) 


An important reissue 


The Torrington 
Diaries 


A selection of the tours of the 


Hon. JOHN BYNG 


(later 5th Viscount Torrington) 
between the years 1781 and 1794 
ARTHUR BRYANT 
writes in the Introduction : 

“ John Byng left us a picture of England 
as it was when he lived which is among 


the great treasures of our social history.” 
(One volume, 30/- net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Self-Effacing Revolutionary 


CARNOT, 1753-1823. 
By S. J. Watson. 
The Bodley Head. 223 pages. 18s. 


| Bhairevcnee CARNOT figures in most 

histories of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon as a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1791, as the man who 
recommended arming the defenders of 
Paris with pikes, as the military expert 
on the Committee of Public Safety who 
reorganised the republican armies and 
was the “architect” of their victories 
in 1793-94, as Bonaparte’s supporter in 
the Directory, as the almost solitary 
opponent of his assumption of Life 
Consulship and Empire in 1802-04, and 
as his Minister of the Interior in 1815. 
Yet he is littkh known to French his- 
torians, except by his Correspondance 
(and that only covers the years 1792-95), 
the two partial Mémoires of his son 
Hippolyte, and the recent life by 
Reinhard ; he has never yet found an 
English biographer. Here, then, was 
Mr Watson’s opportunity. How has he 
used it ? 

He has conscientiously covered the 
ground, especially the military history, 
piecing together the printed material, 
and making use of Jomini, Phipps, and 
some other expert studies ; and he leaves 
the reader with the conviction that 
Carnot was not only a skilful engineer 
and organiser, but also a strong-minded 
patriot, who broke both with the Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon when national 
interests seemed to be threatened by the 
ambitions of dictatorship; risking his 
career, and perhaps his life, for a prin- 
ciple to which most of his contemporaries 
paid lip service. Unfortunately Mr 
Watson has too little understanding of 
the complicated history of the Revolu- 
tion to be always a safe guide. Apart 
from a few mis-spellings and his classing 
together of Santerre, Simon, and Hébert 
as “the Ne’er-do-wells,” he misunder- 
stands the September massacres, the 
armée révolutionnaire, the Hébertists, 
Robespierre, and Sieyés’ part in 
Brumaire ; nor is he quite at home with 
the Constitution of 1799 or the politics 
of the Directory. This makes it doubtful 
whether the last word has been said 
either on Carnot’s responsibility for the 
terrorist policy of the Committee of 
Public Safety (though full weight may 
be given to his evidence at the trial of 
Billaud and Collot) or on his relations 
with Bonaparte in 1796-97 (Mr Watson 
seems to underrate both his original 
opposition to Bonaparte’s plans and his 
subsequent championship of them). On 
the other hand we are given frequent 
and important extracts from the Corre- 
spondance and Mémoires illustrating 
Carnot’s opinions about nationalism, 
dictatorship and education ; analyses of 
his. writings (though the system of 
fortification expounded in the Traité de 
la défense des places fortes may still 
puzzle a layman) ; and neatly translated 
examples of his occasional verse. Thus 
the personality of Carnot emerges pretty 
clearly from the complicated and some- 
times rather confused background, and 
we follow him with increasing respect 
into exile and retirement. 


It is too easily forgotten that Carnot 


was an older man (already 36 whe: 
Revolution began) than most of | 
he worked with, and made his way 
out any advantages of birth, favou 
showmanship. He was a silent ‘ 
effacing worker, but also’a convin d 
revolutionary and republican, who ¢:d 
not scruple to vote for the deat! 
Louis XVI any more than he sh 
from inscribing his solitary Non ag 
Bonaparte’s Life Consulship ; 
decisions sprang from the same c 

tion that “it is less difficult to est 

a republic without amarchy than a 
monarchy without despotism.” His 
has in the long run confirmed 
judgment, and with it the greatne 

the man who backed it with the devo 

of a lifetime. 


Raking Over the Ashes 


THE ASHES CROWN THE YEAR 
By J. H. Fingleton. 
Collins. 320 pages. 16s. 


oe 1953 Test Match series aga 
Australia was one of the hap; 
one of the most exciting, and one o! 
least skilful on record. On the va: 
grounds and on television it was watched 
by more people than ever before, and 1! 
the flow of runs often slowed to a trickle, 
the torrent of written and broadcast 
comment never ceased to gush forth 
unprecedented volume, alternately upliit- 
ing and tormenting the hearts of 
cricketing faithful. 


To this torrent Mr Fingleton con! 
buted, as an Australian journalist cover: 
ing the tour. Now, after returning ho! 
to think about it all for a while, he ! 
delivered himself of a book—and a very 
good book it is, from a cricketer’s p init 
of view. A critic’s job, says Mr Fingic- 
ton, is to “ describe, analyse and, wh 
necessary, criticise.’ The author 
unusually well qualified to do all th 
things, having himself played a g! 
deal of Test cricket for Australia before 
the war. This, combined with 
journalistic training and his very rea! 
understanding and love of the game, 
gives him a considerable edge over most 
of his journalistic colleagues. His 
descriptions of the Tests, and of the tou: 
generally, are fair and accurate ; 
analyses are sound and often hig!) 
illuminating; his criticism, when 
comes, is free from shrillness or partisa! 
ship and one feels that he makes it on!) 
when it is in the interests of the gan 
to do so. 


If Mr Fingleton’s command of Englis 
were as outstanding as his command 0! 
cricket, he would indeed be a paragon 
among: cricket writers. His book con- 
sists partly of a diary written during the 
tour, and partly of reflections written 
considerably later ; but, as no attempt 
is made to separate the two, the reader 
is apt to find himself wondering whether 
the author’s undoubted cricket wisdom 
is being displayed before, during or after 
the event. The style, too, is often 
clumsy and is by no means free from 
such blemishes as mixed metaphors, mis- 
quotations and grammatical mistakes. 
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art, however, from those who have 
n brought up exclusively on the works 
i the “ masters - of - English - prose ” 
‘| of cricket writers, there will be 
enthusiasts who will regard these 
rvations aS important or even 
vant. And, as the book is likely to 
te read exclusively by cricket enthusiasts, 
uuld perhaps be wiser to recommend 
wholeheartedly and without any 
rvations at all. 


The English Village 


SECRET PEOPLE. 
W. Martin. 
enix House. 319 pages. 21s. 


| HIS is “ an account of English village 
A people, their lives, work and 
elopment ” since 1750. The book is 
iply constructed with successive 
ipters On squire, parson, farmer, 
yuurer, gamekeeper and poacher, rural 
ndustries, education, and so on. Never- 
‘less it is not a book for beginners. 
Plainly the author has a deep knowledge 
{ the literature of the countryside, and 
quotes extensively and interestingly 
from a wide range of sources. Unfor- 
tunately he does not elucidate his subject 
matter, and each chapter is an unresolved 
discussion with no clear continuity or 
conclusion. Part of the difficulty lies in 
the style, which is sometimes wordy and 
involved although there are many 
felicitous passages. But the basic 
obscurity arises from the fact that the 
ithor himself has not yet found a 
thread to guide him through the laby- 
rinth of his subject. 


Although discursive in method, Mr 
Martin’s real strength lies in his in- 
tuition. He is keenly and intuitively 
aware of the cultural decline of the 
countryside, due to the break-up of rural 
society under the impact of agrarian and 
ndustrial revolution. In particular he 
deplores the disappearance of the 
peasant-craftsman, less for his economic 
than for his spiritual worth. In this 
he follows H. J. Massingham, but with- 

t fanaticism and with more sense and 
persuasiveness. He sees hope in village 
lleges, in better parsons, in small 
idustries, but above all in a state- 
assisted peasantry. 


Mr Martin is at his best in writing 
ibout people. Some of his portraits are 
excellent, especially those of the 
parsons: Charles Kingsley and F. W. 
luckwell, the reformers ; R. S. Hawker 
of Morwenstow with his tame pig; 
Sydney Smith, the wit—all virile and 
true friends of the countryman, in an 
age when friendship was often inex- 
pedient. He writes well, too, of William 
Cobbett, Arthur Young and Joseph 
Arch. It is here that he shows real 
sympathy and understanding. The 

t book is handsomely produced, with 
good print and illustrations, although 
the jacket is prettily misleading. The 
Photographs of Victorian farm-life are 
excellent, likewise the line drawings and 
tail-pieces. There is a _ bibliography, 
and J. W. Robertson Scott, venerable 


founder of The Countryman, has written 
; a foreword. 


i ee Ser SOU 


V.S. Pritchett 


THE SPANISH 
TEMPER 


‘Anyone who hopes to understand 

Spain and the Spaniards must read 
this beautifully written book.’ 

H. V. MORTON 

‘At his best he is a writer of whom 
his country should be proud.’ 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 


llustrated 15s net 


Elspeth Huxley 
FOUR GUINEAS 


‘Nobody has ever written better 
pen pictures of the African scene 
. . . a memorable book, even a 
brilliant one.’ The Economist 
‘She is the keenest of observers, 
the most brilliant of recorders, 
whether with pen or with camera.’ 

RT HON WALTER ELLIOT 


2nd impression Illustrated 21s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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THE 


ANSWERS 


Ernst von Salomon 


Book Society recommendation 
unbearable 
but 


important 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
in The Observer 


a warning 


to us 
H.R. TREVOR-ROPER 
in the Sunday Times 


remarkable, 


ugly, 
& disturbing 


THE TIMES 


35s. 
PUTNAM 


ThEY CAME WITh ThE 


CONQVERO 


BY L: G. PINE 


(EDITOR: BVRKE’S PEERAGB) 
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This book is by the author 
P of TRACE YOUR ANCESTORS 


p to (Evans, 8/6d.), an imtro- 


duction to genealogy 
which “ Proves with en- 
thusiasm that (it) can 
be a fascinating busi- 


ness.” John O' London's 
Weekly. Illustrated. 
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Stock Market Econemics 


By M. S. Rix, Author of Investment Arith- 
metic. 25/- net 


. It is both analytical and descriptive 

. . it discusses the Stock Exchange in terms 
of economic function, and it provides a 
wealth of information,” — Investors’ Guardian. 


r 


The Economics of Resale 
Price Maintenance 


By B. S. Yamey, B.Com. For all students of 
Economics and members of trade associa- 
tions. It discusses the conditions that 
existed before the inception of price main- 
tenance, its nature and effects, and the 
changes that are likely to take place if price 
maintenance is abolished. With the histories 
of several branches of the wesc ama a 

/- net 


Securities for Bankers’ 
Advances 


By J. Milnes Holden, LL.B., Ph.D. Deals 
with the legal aspects of land, life policies, 
stocks and shares, etc., handed over to the 
bank in return for advances. For all students 
of banking, and for those in managerial, or 
in training for managerial, positions. 25/- net 


Outlines of Lecal 
Government of the United 
Kingdom 
By J. J. Clarke M.A., F.S.S., Legal Member 
of the Town Planning Institute. Covers the 
course in Public Administration in the 
London School of Economics and provincial 
universities, and many of the syllabuses of 
the examinations of professional bodies. 
Seventeenth Edition. 15/- net 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS Ltd 


Parker St. Kingsway . London, W.C.2 
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Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee See Nee See” 





Everyday Life 
in Babylon 


and Assyria 
By GEORGES CONTENAU 


““M. Contenau’s lively and interest- 
. . is crammed with 
information and expounds its sub- 
ject so as to cover the lives of both 
slaves and kings, laymen and priests, 
and to paint the background of 
myth and general knowledge.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
Fully Illustrated. 25s. net. 


ing book . 













Essays in 


Economic History 


Edited by 
E, M. CARUS- WILSON 


A selection of studies chosen from 
the Economic History Review and 
the Journal of Economic History, 
which cover 
economic history. 


To be published shortly 







45s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD 
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Eccentric 


THE TORRINGTON DIARIES. Edited 
and introduced by C. Bruyn Andrews and 
abridged by Fanny Andrews. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 535 pages. 30s. 


HE Honourable John Byng was born 

in 1743, the second son of the fourth 
Viscount Torrington. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his brother in 
1812, but died a few weeks later. His 
wife bore him at least thirteen children, 
but she seems to have shared none of 
his tastes. The truth is that Byng did 
not really care for female company ; 
and when Mrs Byng, an irritating frivol, 
set out with him in her carriage, he 
deposited her at one of the fashionable 
“spaws ” as soon as he decently could, 
and rode off alone, or with one or two 
gentlemen who liked him well enough to 
fall in with his eccentricities. But his 
friends seldom stayed the whole 
course. This is scarcely surprising, for 
it required a thick skin as well as a tough 
physique to ride in the Colonel’s 
“Cavalry” ; after jogging along break- 
fastless, you might find yourself facing 
an irritated peer upon whom your 
intrepid leader had called uninvited. 
For Byng was a sort of a “ National 
Trustee ” born before his time ; he was 
driven by an insatiable curiosity to 
inspect other men’s possessions—a 
curiosity only equalled by the lack of 
restraint with which he criticised them. 
His dislikes were catholic. He dis- 
liked what he called “ Venetian ” archi- 
tecture—a distaste possibly due to his 
childhood visits to palladian Mere- 
worth ; he scorned the attempts to im- 
prove nature’s scenery made by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lyttelton, the 
poet Shenstone, and the noted landscape 
gardeners they employed. He felt hap- 
pier in the presence of ruins, new or 





TEMPLES OF THE SUN AND MOON, 
A Mexican Fourney. 

By Michael Swan. 

Jonathan Cape. 288 pages. 21s. 


R SWAN has an excellent tale to 

tell.: He is young enough to travel 
rough and old enough not to boast about 
it. Indeed, one of the minor charms of 
this book is the wry humour with which 
he decorates his uncomfortable 
encounters with bad food and lodging, 
rickety buses and truculent mules. While 
giving himself to Mexico with infectious 
enthusiasm, he remains implacably 
honest about such unappetising things 
as tortillas. He is equally honest about 
his own objectives. A tour originally 
intended to end in the north-west of 
Mexico, in Southern California, was 
brusquely reshaped as soon as he had 
been warned that the north-west was 
overrun by tourists and the Californian 
peninsula an arid waste. Turning back 
from Mexico City, Mr Swan plunged 
happily eastwards into the forest country 
of which he had already seen the fringes, 
and his journey resolved itself into a 
pilgrimage to such Maya and Maya- 
Toltec sites as Palenque and Chichen 
Itza. Of these fantastic places he writes 
vividly and without pedantic pretensions 
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Traveller 


old—though he grumbled at a ce! 
grotto which did not provide the tov 
with comfortable seats; and he 
missed the great Norman pillars 
Gloucester Cathedral as “ gouty.” 

But he was no modernist. Uni 
Miss Fiennes, who had toured Eng! 
a hundred years earlier, and who app 
ciated the industrial revolution o! 
sixteen-nineties, Byng mistrusted bh 
the agricultural and industrial revo 
tions of the seventeen-nineties. He 
no “fellow-traveller” with Arth 
Young—indeed it is typical of his 
tradictory nature that he accuses Eng! 
land-owners of the absenteeism 
Young deplores in France; while 
bitterly complains of the up-to-date ap 
cultural methods that many of then 
initiated and personally supervised. 

To his grouses about turnpikes, | 
growth of towns, tree-felling and, 
fact, changes of any kind, Byng’s rid: 
companions no doubt became inured 
and they probably agreed with his | 
quent criticisms of contemporary par: 
and church services. Mr _ Bryan 
introduction rightly praises him as : 
“ character ” ; and despite Byng’s crus! 
prejudices, his diaries vividly descri! 
places and people as he saw them. | 
what would Lord Acton have though: 
a diarist who barely noticed the Am 
can and French Revolutions ? 

This collection of the many journ 
written by John Byng, amassed w: 
such pertinacity by the late Mr Bru 
Andrews and his daughter, deserves 
be popular enough to go into anoth 
edition ; in that case, the publish: 
who are to be congratulated on th: 
enterprise in producing a single volum: 
edition of the journals, might consi 
using a type and paper that make 
more comfortable reading. 













Journey 


(most readers will be grateful for ' 
‘potted accounts of Mexican history 
art, with special reference to Yucata 
which he includes as appendices). 

But the best of the book is its seri 
of glimpses of more or less obscu: 
places in southérn Mexico. Unashamec 
using his hesitant Spanish, making (!- 
most of every chance of a little cont 
with the people of these towns and jun 
villages, willing to change his pla: 
whenever an intriguing diversion pre 
sented itself, “Mr Swan has collected 3 
rich haul of anecdote and characteris. 
tion. He saw at close quarters the cruc 
streak that survives in Mexican life, anc 
scenes of degradation, fanaticism, an 
ugly erotic fierceness. But it is the 
smiling moments that linger in thc 
memory, the kindness of the poor, th: 
rural fiestas, and the touches of quic' 
humour. 

To a lively narrative Mr Swan add> 
two bonuses: thirty pages on his 
characteristically unplanned detour into 
British Honduras, which shed some 
interesting light on a subject more topica: 
now than at the time of his gga 
some thirty-five photographs, whic 
— an exceptionally well produced 
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Capitalist Realism 


ECUTIVE SUITE. 

Cameron Hawley. 

nmond and Hammond. 304 pages. 
6d. e 


HIS novel has a certain curiosity 
value because it is about business- 

n by one. It is some years since Mr 

e’s magazine Fortune first drew 
ntion to the tradition that decrees 

in American fiction the business- 
1 is generally depicted as a blood- 
ker, a bully or a bore; but it 
not be recorded that since then 
nerican professional novelists have 
ceably mended their manners 
ards the boss. Their unkindest 
ntions, perhaps, have since been 
ected towards advertising executives, 

‘lywood producers, radio sponsors 

i even, be it said, towards. the 

lishers of news magazines ; but most 

them keep a spare snook to cock at 
stray captain of industry. In Britain 

Balchin continues to explore the 
otional imadequacies of Managerial 

, and Mr Scott follows the new 
ecerists up the technocratic ladder, but 
attention is still clinical, if a little 
e sympathetic, 

it seems, therefore, that professional 

velists cannot or will not think them- 

ives into the boardroom. Mr Hawley 

, however, set out to rehabilitate the 

usinessman as hero, and this book is 

crude but interesting result. 

Mr Hawley has taken what might, but 

r the prejudices of novelists, be a stock 

iation of the contemporary novel— 

e problem of succession in a business. 
His novel opens with the collapse and 
death of a dominating industrialist, and 

scribes the manoeuvres of his asso- 

tes to obtain the presidency of the 
npany. This is an adequate frame for 
novel, and as contrasting types, if 
iardly as human beings in the round, 
characters are credible ; moreover, 
incidentals of this tale of what makes 
boss work, the appurtenances of a 
ay of living rather unlike any outside 
\merica, are themselves of interest to a 
iropean. It is true that the book 
esembles nothing so much as those 
unstaking essays in Socialist Realism 
with which Soviet novelists fulfil the 
lirective to glorify a cement-mixer ; and 
iat it seldom exceeds the level of, say, 
ihe Saturday Evening Post and transla- 
tion into celluloid—but that presumably 
vas 1t8 aim. 

In demonstrating to the professionals 
that business is a whole new environ- 
inent awaiting the understanding pen, 
Mr Hawley may partly have proved his 
point. But the businessman in action, 
ihe man taking risks and making deci- 
sions, still awaits a novelist. At this 
level, few modern novelists have ever 
essayed the character—except, on occa- 
sion, Dreiser, and oddly enough, in 
one glancing sketch, Scott Fitzgerald. 
“The Last Tycoon” was a novel of 
Hollywood, where business is half art 
and a quarter exaggeration ; but the film 
producer Stahr caught something of the 
essential quality of the American 
businessman, the part that deserves 
writing about, that hardly any other 
novelist has ever set down on paper. 


Within the Ring 


SCHOOLMASTER’S HARVEST. 
By J. H. Simpson. 
Faber. 224 pages. 18s. 


pout Mr Simpson has a nice sense 

of humour is shown by the first 
chapter of his book—a most entertaining 
account of his own preparatory school 
days in the nineties. It is the more the 
pity that he has not allowed this humour 
to overflow into the subsequent chapters, 
which, full though they are of humanity 
and good sense, could do with a little 
sparkle. 

The impression left by Mr Simpson’s 
fifty years’ experience is reassuring. 
Most of it was spent within the public 
school system, at Rugby, Gresham’s, 
back to Rugby, followed by Rendcomb, 
and finally as the head of a teachers’ 
training college. He had only the briefest 
excursion into the state school system, 
in the days when its prestige was very 
low. Nevertheless, even within the 
public school ring, Mr Simpson shows 
not only how far the good orthodox 
public school has travelled since the 
beginning of the century, but how much 
unorthodoxy could march under the 
same umbrella. Gresham’s in 1908 and 
Rendcomb in the nineteen-twenties were 
astonishingly different in atmosphere 
from the conventional public school, but 
sufficiently in touch to make the blood- 
relationship admissible. English educa- 
tion has been extraordinarily fortunate 
in the influence of its experimenters. 
Perhaps the greatest debt that the 
English owe to their public schools is 
this vigorous tradition of independence 
that has permitted the newcomers to 
graft fresh ideas on to the existing 
system. In the fifty years covered by 
Mr Simpson’s experience the change has 
been remarkable. No doubt some of the 
less satisfactory public schools still ape 
the traditions of forty years ago—the cult 
of athleticism, the authoritarian aloofness 
of masters and prefects, the narrowing 
influence of rigid taboos—but broadly 
speaking the change of atmosphere has 
been remarkable. 

Not all of this transformation can be 
attributed to the more experimental 
schools, important though their influence 
was. The political climate has also 
forced a change of attitude. The lesson 
of Mr Simpson’s book is how well 
orthodoxy can adapt itself, and how high 
are the standards of education presented 
by the home of privilege. 


Potted Palmerston 


LORD PALMERSTON. 
By W. Baring Pemberton. 
Batchworth Press. 375 pages. 25s. 


ALMERSTON was a member of 
every government from 1807 to 
1865, except those of Peel and Derby ; 
he was foreign secretary for more than 
fifteen years, prime minister for nearly 
ten ; and died, in office, two days before 
his eighty-first birthday. Un-Victorian 
in his habits, save in his passion for hard 
work, he dominated the first third of the 
Queen’s reign. His gay manners are as 
well known as his lack of punctuality ; 
but behind the celebrated jauntiness lay 
the gravity of a statesman and his judg- 
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ment on foreign affairs was—ior a time 
—as sound as any man’s in Europe. By 
slaving at his papers, he mastered the 
details of his problems ; and for prin- 
ciples of action he relied on a buoyant 
confidence in his country and himself. 

Mr Pemberton has succumbed to the 
fascination of * Palmerston, and _ has 
written an agreeable short life which 
holds closely to the main printed sources. 
The compression has been skilfully 
dor; room has been found for many 
insertions based on wide reading in the 
treasure-house of early Victorian bio- 
graphies; and the characters in the 
story are brought alive by good writing 
and a score of excellent illustrations. 

There is much in Palmerston’s career 
that retains a permanent interest, for 
the principles on which foreign policy 
ought to be conducted vary much less 
than do the circumstances of relations 
between the powers. Moreover, some of 
the comments recorded in this book are 
by no means devoid of topical interest 
(not least when another patriot of 
Palmerstonian eminence is approaching 
his eighty-first year), This remark of 
Palmerston’s in 1839 may serve as an 
example: 

Russia does not, I believe, wish to go 
to war with us, but is always trying to 
push on just to the extreme point of 
encroachment and aggression to which 
she may be allowed to go without war. 
She then halts to take breath and waits 
till people are looking another way to 
make another step or two forward. 


‘Indecisive History 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. Volume I. 

By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 616 pages. 30s. 


oe Bigs nose piety FULLER has 

planned a trilogy. It has a 
grandiose title: “The Decisive Battles 
of the Western World and their In- 
fluence on History.” His theme is 
imperialism, his first hero Alexander. 
The first volume is dominated by the 
rise and fall of the Roman and Byzantine 
empires. The second, apparently, will 
be linked to the “emergence” of the 
British Empire. The third will lead up 
to “the supreme political event” that 
“has still to appear.” The battleground 
shifts from the Mediterranean basin to 
the shores of the Atlantic. After 
Waterloo the world is the field. The 
romantic is left wondering what comes 
next. Perhaps a new imperialism in 
space ? 

The first volume, the only one yet 
published, begins in 1479 BC with the 
battle of Megiddo, the battle that 
Allenby and his staff studied in 1918, 
and ehds in AD 1571 with the battle of 
Lepanto, when as all Chestertonians 
know Don John of Austria rode to war. 
Not content with selecting and 
describing many of the innumerable 
battles and campaigns fought in these 
three thousand years, Major-General 
Fuller has tried to weigh their influence 
on political, social and economic history. 
Gibbon is added to Fortescue, with 
Western Europe as the theme. 

Paring the complex tissues of history 
to the bone, Major-General Fuller tags 


= ™ 
ai ; ~S 
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on his generalisations to his battle pieces. 
But his skeleton is not articulated. At 
the worst the reader can expect such 
sentences as these: 

Had the north-eastern frontier rested 
on the Elbe, instead of on the Rhine, the 
next chapter in this book could not have 
been written, and because of it every 
other chapter would have been 
different. . . 

Had Italy never been invaded ; had the 
battle of Taganae never been fought; 
and had the Ostrogoths continued to 
rule in Italy, medieval history would have 
been different... . 

The standard is often higher than 
this. And if Major-General Fuller had 
left well alone and forgotten all about 
influences on history he would have 
written a popular account of important, 
but dimly remembered, military cam- 
paigns. That story by itself is worth 
telling ; if the reader acts as his own 
censor Major-General Fuller has told it 


Ocean Racing 


PASSAGE EAST. 
By Carleton Mitchell. 
John Murray. 248 pages. 21s. 


AKING part in a sailing race across 

the Atlantic, according to Mr 
Mitchell, is really neither a technical feat 
nor an adventure in the classic sense ; 
but any armchair reader would find it 
difficult to choose apter words to sum- 
marise such a 3,000-mile voyage in a 
vessel no longer than Threadneedle 
Street is wide. Nine men, two profes- 
sional sailors and seven “ amateurs ”—if 
that is the right word for such yachts- 
men, one of whom was crossing the 
Atlantic by sail for the third time in 
twelve months—made up the crew. 

The trip from New England to old 
took a month, including a few days 
between races at Bermuda. Mr 
Mitchell’s Caribbee finished the course 
first of the five competitors in twenty- 
one days; but the smallest yacht, just 
over half the Caribbee’s size, reaching 
Plymouth four and a half days later, 
won on handicap this eleventh trans- 
Atlantic race since 1866, the fastest 
crossing having been made nearly half 
a century ago. Altogether, perhaps as 
many people have crossed the Atlantic 
for pleasure by sail during this century 
of steam as Europeans have crossed 
Arabia by motor car in the age of the 
camel. 

Although Atlantic crossings under sail 
are by no means unusual, books are still 
surprisingly often written about them. 
This one has the usual accounts of com- 
plaints about calms, difficulties with 
chafing gear, friction on food problems 
and bright remarks about other members 
of the crew; but there is little about 
storms simply because there was not one 
during the race. For the fanatical yachts- 
man there is little of specialised detail 
of sails and stores ; for the general reader 
the paraphrase of the ship’s log is broken 
up by slices of knowledge about sea and 
wind, the abyss and currents. Now and 
then Mr Mitchell throws a fine sentence 
worthy of either Rachel Carson or Henry 
de Monfreid. But like most other yacht- 
ing writers, he forgets in an idealistic haze 
about past navigators that their crews 
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came more often by press gang than {.; 
romance. Ocean sailing, whether rac: 
or not, is, as Mr Mitchell says, an alm 
infallible escape from boredom; {), 
escape would be less certain with 
canned food, radio direction finding, +) 
auxiliary engine and that extraordina: 
combination of aerodynamic knowled:- 
and practical seamanship that makes t)- 
modern ocean racing yachts capable 
surviving most gales and keeping goin: 
in almost flat calms. Those were th: 
very real turbulations in the historic era 
of the sailing ship. 


Italy Without the 
Mandoline 


MANZONI. (Studies in Modern Euro- 
pean Literature and Thought.) 
By Bernard Wall. 


Bowes and Bowes. 64 pages. 6s. 


HIS little volume works out at about 

a penny a page ; yet it is well worth 
buying by anyone who wants to know 
whether or not to read Italy’s one great 
nineteenth century novel “The 
Betrothed,” to use the English title given 
by Mr Archibald Colquhoun in his 
recent translation. The author, Mr 
Bernard Wall, belongs to that small band 
of studious Englishmen, unbyroni 
unshelleyan in their affection and study 
of things Italian. In their company 
people travel farther and better in Italy 
than ever before. 

This wisp of a book is an introduction 
to Manzoni’s work. It describes his 
poetry and his only novel. Mr Wal! 
finds the characters and the setting o! 
this novel richer and more interesting 
than anything he has read in Walter 
Scott, with whom Manzoni was onc 
fleetingly compared—by Edgar Allan 
Poe. He finds Manzoni a realist such as 
would please the present impatient age ; 
also he finds the great book (which took 
its author nearly twenty years to write 
and re-write) inspired by a “ Virgilian 
sense of faith and reverence and pietas, 
by nature linked up with the seasona 
round of labour.” 

This sentence shows how concentrated 
Mr Wall’s writing is ; it also reveals what 
he especially likes about “I Promess: 
Sposi.” “ Manzoni’s novel is only under- 
standable,” he writes, 


if we can view Italians as ordinary 
people, whose problems are very similat 
to those of ordinary people in other 
countries ; if we can imagine Italy with- 
out the mandoline. 

And again ; 

We are only just recovering today from 
the romantic vision of Italy, thanks partly 
to the very unromantic experience that 
hundreds of thousands of common 
soldiers had of that country during the 
war, and partly to the new Italian nove! 
and cinema. 


At the end of Mr Colquhoun’s edition 
of “The Betrothed” there is a brie! 
essay that gives a more detached and 
speculative picture of Manzoni’s mental 
activities. Mr Colquhoun’s essay raised 
several questions. This one achieves 
something else, which is to send the 
reader out in search of a copy of this 
long neglected novel. 
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opponents of German rearmament would like this proposal. 
i; would mean that Britain would exchange its alliance with 
; for one with a German national army that would 
strongest on the continent except for the Soviet 

in return for a promise that the Russians made once 

to President Roosevelt and the British Prime 

er. In comparison with this idea, Mr Crossman’s 

: proposal that the Russians should at once be asked 

‘e to an “Austrian solution” for Germany sounded 


Molotov came off well at K6nigswinter in contrast 
(r Eden. The British and German Socialists effectively 
their arguments on a distorted version of what 
ed at the Berlin conference. Here they are in the 
ny of German nationalists. The field was left clear 
ponents of the British and German governments to 
that the western side at Berlin put up maximum 
ons on which they did not negotiate because they 
German rearmament to begin. Mr Molotov, it 
lied against all the evidence, would have exchanged 
iment of EDC for free elections, and showed 
to compromise. Journalists and historians may 
onder sorrowfully on this twisting of recent facts. 


Dollars for the Coal-Steel 
4 Community 


and Steel Community meets on May 11th in Stras- 

for its regular annual session, M. Monnet, the 

nt of the High Authority, will be able to report the 
a ful conclusion of his negotiations for an American 
& The $100 million loan to the Community will, 
rding to the agreement signed in Washington on April 
by the United States government and the High 
be \uthority, run for 25 years, bear interest of 3% per cent, 
repaid in 22 equal instalments beginning with the 

rin year. 


\W HEN the Common Assembly of the European Coal 


\t a time when foreign assistance, particularly to Europe, 

ing cut down wherever possible and there is great 

cal pressure to reduce government expenditures, the 

ing of a loan of these proportions is a testimonial to 

negotiating skill of M. Monnet. What is more im- 

it, it is also another indication of the widespread Con- 

1al and popular American support for and belief in 

lea of European unity. Although the loan which has 

just been granted required no new Congressional approval, 

the money will be found from funds already appro- 

d, the President, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

> and the House Foreign Affairs Committee all went 

cord last June as favouring a loan to the Community. 

r support was clearly based on the fact that, as Presi- 

Eisenhower wrote at the time, such a loan “ would 

er European integration in a tangible and useful way.” 

e need to modernise and develop the production of coal, 

e and iron ore, and thus to increase coal production and 

luce the cost of steel production, is unquestioned. But 

© communiqué makes clear that the loan is essentially 

a vote of confidence in the Community of Six rather than a 
40a to assist production. 
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A government loan simply to boost coal production from 
its current levels or to improve the competitive position of 
European steel would not, presumably, have had priority 
Over various competing claims for the limited foreign assist- 
ance funds. Nor would it have attracted much public 
support. In announcing even this essentially political loan 
certain reassurances were given to American industry. On 
the one hand, the United States government stated that it 
was consulting with certain of the governments that are 
members of the Coal and Steel Community for the removal 
of quota restrictions maintained on the import of United 
States coal ; on the other, the High Authority confirmed that 


nothing in the treaty would preclude the removal of the 
quotas. 


More Investment to Come 


The most tantalising part of the communiqué, and poten- 
tially the more important, is the information that the United 
States government and the High Authority are continuing 
negotiations with a view to finding “ new means ” by which 
private capital both in the United States and in Europe can 
be mobilised for investment in Europe’s basic industries. 
M. Monnet, in outlining his views on the investment needs 
of the Community to a special session of the Common 
Assembly in January, emphasised the need for reducing the 
current dependence of the coal and steel industries on short- 
term bank loans carrying high-interest rates. M. Monnet, 
by using the American money to make long-term, low- 
interest loans, and perhaps to guarantee other loans, may 
make some impact on the European capital market, but 
hardly on the scale required. Perhaps the “continuing 
negotiations ” will lead to something more far-reaching. 
However, regardless of further developments, the pleasant 
sound of $100 million jingling in his pocket should 
strengthen M. Monnet’s hand in his inevitable tussles with 
the cartels, and boost the prestige of the Coal and Steel 
Community at a critical time, 


Worries for Kuwait 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ITHIN the last three years, Kuwait’s name has 

become a synonym for coming into a fortune. Dur- 
ing the last two of them, its wealth has been converted 
at breath-taking speed into state services, and Kuwait town 
has experienced a boom that has almost doubled its popu- 
lation and filled it with strangers, both Moslem and infidel. 
Now, suddenly, that boom is halted and a pause for breath 
has been ordained. Some of the Persian Gulf’s roaming 
labour force has left for home with its takings ; some is 
hanging round in hopes of more jobs. This summer, there- 
fore, will be a time of readjustment, and perhaps of some 
discomfort for anyone who had begun to take boom con- 
ditions for granted. All the signs are that they will recur, 
though never at quite the pace of 1952-53. 

The Sheikh of Kuwait is his own master. The British 
protection which a predecessor first sought in 1897 as a 
bulwark against pressure by a big neighbour—at the time, 
Turkey—has never been irksome. There was no inter- 


ference with Kuwait’s internal affairs, and it was therefore 
to British experts that the Sheikh turned as soon as develop- 
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ment on foreign affairs was—for a time 
-—as sound as any man’s in Europe. By 
slaving at his papers, he mastered the 
details of his problems ; and for prin- 
ciples of action he relied on a buoyant 
confidence in his country and himself. 

Mr Pemberton has succumbed to the 
fascination of * Palmerston, and has 
written an agreeable short life which 
holds closely to the main printed sources. 
The compression has been skilfully 
done ; room has been found for many 
insertions based on wide reading in the 
treasure-house of early Victorian bio- 
graphies; and the characters in the 
story are brought alive by good writing 
and a score of excellent illustrations. 

There is much in Palmerston’s career 
that retains a permanent interest, for 
the principles on which foreign policy 
ought to be conducted vary much less 
than do the circumstances of relations 
between the powers. Moreover, some of 
the comments recorded in this book are 
by no means devoid of topical interest 
(not least when another patriot of 
Paimerstonian eminence is approaching 
his cighty-first year), is remark of 
Palmerston’s in 1839 may serve as an 
example: 


Russia does not, I believe, wish to go 
to war with us, but is always trying to 
push on just to the extreme point of 
encroachment and aggression to which 
she may be allowed to go without war. 
She then. halts to take breath and waits 
till people are looking another way to 
make another step or two forward. 


Indecisive History 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. Volume I. 

By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 616 pages. 30s. 


N AJOR-GENERAL FULLER has 

planned a trilogy. It has a 
grandiose tithe: “The Decisive Battles 
of the Western World and their In- 
fluence on History.” His theme is 
imperialism, his first hero Alexander. 
The first volume is dominated by the 
rise and fall of the Roman and Byzantine 
empires. The second, apparently, will 
be linked to the “emergence” of the 
British Empire. The third will lead up 
to “the supreme political event” that 
“has still to appear.” The battleground 
shifts from the Mediterranean basin to 
the shores of the Atlantic. . After 
Waterloo the world is the field. The 
romantic is left wondering what comes 
next. Perhaps a new imperialism in 
space ? 

The first volume, the only one yet 
published, begins in 1479 BC with the 
battle of Megiddo, the battle that 
Allenby and his staff studied in 1918, 
and ehds in AD 1571 with the battle of 
Lepanto, when as all Chestertonians 
know Don John of Austria rode to war. 
Not content with selecting and 
describing many of the innumerable 
battles and campaigns fought in these 
three thousand years, Major-General 
Fuller has tried to weigh their influence 
on political, social and economic history. 
Gibbon is added to Fortescue, with 
Western Europe as the theme. 

Paring the complex tissues of history 

to the bone, Major-General Fuller tags 


f 


on his generalisations to his battle pieces. 
But his skeleton is not articulated. At 


the worst the reader can expect such — 


sentences as these: 


Had the north-eastern frontier rested - 


on the Elbe, instead of on the Rhine, the 

next chapter in this book could not have 

been written, and because of it every 
other chapter would have been 

different... . . 

Had Italy never been invaded ; mad the 
battle of Taganae never been. fought ; 
and had the Ostrogoths continued to 
rule in Italy, medieval history would have 
been different. ... 

The standard is often higher than 
this. And if Major-General Fuller had 
left well alone and forgotten all about 
influences on history he would have 
written a popular account of important, 
but dimly remembered, military cam~- 
paigns. That story by itself is worth 
telling ; if the reader acts as his_own 
censor Major-General Fuller has told it. 


Ocean Racing 


PASSAGE EAST. 
By Carleton Mitchell. 
Fohn Murray. 248 pages. 21s. 


ees part in a sailing race across 
the Atlantic, according to Mr 
Mitchell, is really neither a technical feat 
nor an adventure in the classic sense ; 
but any armchair reader would find it 
difficult to choose apter words to sum- 
marise such a 3,000-mile voyage in a 
vessel no longer than Threadneedle 
Street is wide. Nine men, two profes- 
sional sailors and seven “ amateurs ”—if 
that is the right word for such yachts- 
men, one of whom was crossing the 
Atlantic by sail for the third time in 
twelve months—made up the crew. 

The trip from New England to old 
took a month, including a few days 
between races at Bermuda. Mr 
Mitchell’s Caribbee finished the course 
first of the five competitors in twenty- 
one days; but the smallest yacht, just 
over half the Caribbee’s size, reaching 
Plymouth four and a half days later, 
won on handicap this eleventh trans- 
Atlantic race since 1866, the fastest 
crossing having been made nearly half 
a century ago. Altogether, perhaps as 
many people have crossed the Atlantic 
for pleasure by sail during this century 
of steam as Europeans have crossed 
Arabia by motor car in the age of the 
camel. 

Although Atlantic crossings under sail 
are by no means unusual, books are still 
surprisingly often written about them, 
This one has the usual accounts of com=- 
plaints about calms, difficulties with 
chafing gear, friction on food problems 
and bright remarks about other members 


of the crew; but there is little about _ 


storms simply because there was not one 


during the race. For the fanatical yachts-- 


man there is little of specialised detail 
of sails and stores ; for the general reader 


the paraphrase of the ship’s log is broken _ 
up by slices of knowledge about sea and 


wind, the abyss and currents. Now and 
then Mr Mitchell throws a fine sentence 


worthy of either Rachel Carson or Henry | 
de Monfreid. But like most other yacht- so 


ing writers, he forgets in an idealistic haze 





would be less. in without 
canned food, radio detttion Bndies. the 
auxiliary 


Italy Without the 
Mandoline 
MANZONI. (Studies in Modern Euro- 


. 64 pages. 6s, 


HIS little volume works out at about 

a penny a page ; yet it is well worth 
buying by anyone who wants to know 
whether or not to read Italy’s one great 
nineteenth century novel “The 
Betrothed,” to use the English title given 
by Mr Archibald Colquhoun in his 
recent translation. The author, Mr 
Bernard Wall, belongs to that small band 
of studious i unbyronic, 
unshelleyan in their affection and study 
of things Italian. In their company 
people travel farther and better in Italy 
than ever before. 

This wisp of a book is an introduction 
to Manzoni’s work. It describes his 
poetry and his only novel. Mr Wall 
finds the characters and the setting of 
this novel richer and more interesting 
than anything he has read in Walter 
Scott, with whom Manzoni was once 
fleetingly compared—by Edgar Allan 
Poe. He finds Manzoni a realist such as 
would please the present impatient age ; 
-also he finds the great book (which took 
its author nearly twenty years to write 
and re-write) inspired by a “ Virgilian 
sense of faith and reverence and pietas, 
by nature linked up with the seasona! 
round of labour.” 

This sentence shows how concentrated 
Mr Wall’s writing is ; it also reveals what 
he especially likes about “I Promessi 
Sposi.” “ Manzoni’s novel is only under- 
standable,” he writes, 


And again; = . 
We are only just recovering today from 
the romar ‘vision of Hraly, thanks partly 
hundreds of thousands of common 

_ soldiers had of that country during 
war, and partly to the new Italian novel! 


eee 
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opponents of German rearmament would like this proposal. ” 
It would mean that Britain would exchange its alliance with 
America for one with a German national army that would 
be the strongest on the continent except for the Soviet 
forces—in return fora promise that the Russians made once 
before to President Roosevelt and the British Prime 
Minister. In comparison with this idea, Mr Crossman’s 
interim proposal that the Russians should at once be asked 
to agree to an “Austrian solution” for Germany sounded 
practical. 

Mr Molotov came off well at Konigswinter in ccntrast 
to Mr Eden. The British and German Socialists effectively 
based their arguments on a distorted version of what 
happened at the Berlin conference. Here they are in the 
company of German nationalists. The field was left clear 
for opponents of the British and German governments to 
declare that the western side at Berlin put up maximum 
conditions on which they did not negotiate because they 
wanted German rearmament to begin. Mr Molotov, it 
was implied against all the evidence, would have exchanged 
abandonment of EDC for free elections, and showed 
readiness to compromise. Journalists and historians may 
well ponder sorrowfully on this twisting of recent facts. 


Dollars for the -Coal-Steel 
Community 


Ww™= the Common Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community meets on May 11th in Stras- 
bourg for its regular annual session, M. Monnet, the 
president of the High Authority, will be able to report the 
successful conclusion of his negotiations for an American 
loan. The $100 million loan to the Community will, 
according to the agreement signed in Washington on April 
23rd by the United States government andthe High 
Authority, run for 25 years, bear interest of 3% per cent, 
and be repaid in 22 equal instalments beginning with the 
fourth year. 

At a time when foreign assistance, particularly to Europe, 
is being cut down wherever possible and there is great 
political pressure to reduce government expenditures, the 
granting of a loan of these proportions is a testimonial to 
the negotiating skill of M. Monnet. What is more im- 
portant, it is also another indication of the widespread Con- 
gressional and popular American support for and belief in 
the idea of European unity. Although the loan which has 
just been granted required no new Congressional approval, 
since the money will be found from funds already appro- 
priated, the President, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee all went 
on record last June as favouring a loan to the Community. 
Their support was clearly based on the fact that, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wrote at the time, such a loan “ would 
foster European integration in a tangible and useful way.” 
The need to modernise and develop the production of coal, 
coke and iron ore, and thus to increase coal production and 
teduce the cost of steel production, is unquestioned. But 
the communiqué makes clear that the loan is essentially 
a vote of confidence in the Community of Six rather than a 
loan to assist production. 
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A government loan simply to. boost coal production from 
its current levels or to improve the competitive position of 
European steel would not, presumably; have had priority 
over various competing claims for the limited foreign assist- 
ance funds. Nor would it have attracted much. public 
support. In announcing even this essentially political loan 
Certain reassurances were given to American industry. On 
the one hand, the United States government stated that it 
was consulting with certain of the governments that are 
members of the Coal and Steel Community for the removal 
of quota restrictions maintained on the import of United 
States coal ; on the other, the High Authority confirmed that 


nothing in the treaty would preclude the removal of the 
quotas. 


More Investment to Come 


The most tantalising part of the communiqué, and poten- 
tially the more important, is the information that the United 
States government and the High Authority are continuing 
negotiations with a view to finding “ new means ” by which 
private capital both in the United States and in Europe can 
be mobilised for investment in Europe’s basic industries. 
M. Monnet, in outlining his views on the investment needs 
of the Community to a special session of the Common 
Assembly in January, emphasised the need for reducing the 
current dependence of the coal and steel industries on short- 
term bank loans carrying high-interest rates. M. Monnet, 
by using the American money to make long-term, low- 
interest loans, and perhaps to guarantee other loans, may 
make some impact on the European capital market, but 
hardly on the scale required. Perhaps the “continuing 
negotiations ” will lead to something more far-reaching. 
However, regardless of further developments, the pleasant 
sound of $100 million jingling in his pocket should 
strengthen M. Monnet’s hand in his inevitable tussles with 
the cartels, and boost the prestige of the Coal and Steel 
Community at a critical time. 


Worries for Kuwait 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ITHIN the last three years, Kuwait’s name has 
become a synonym for coming into a fortune. Dur- 
ing the last two of them, its wealth has been converted 
at breath-taking speed into state services, and Kuwait town 
has experienced a boom that has almost doubled its popu- 
lation and filled it with strangers, both Moslem and infidel. 
Now, suddenly, that boom is halted and a pause for breath 
has been ordained. Some of the Persian Gulf’s roaming 
labour force has left for home with its takings ; some is 
hanging round in hopes of more jobs. This summer, there- 
fore, will be a time of readjustment, and perhaps of some 
discomfort for anyone who had begun to take boom con- 
ditions for granted. All the signs are that they will recur, 
though never at quite the pace of 1952-53. 


The Sheikh of Kuwait is his own master. The British 
protection which a predecessor first sought in 1897 as a 
bulwark against pressure by a big neighbour—at the time, 
Turkey—has never been irksome. There was no inter- 
ference with Kuwait’s internal affairs, and it was therefore 
to British experts that the Sheikh turned as soon as develop- 
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ment on a large scale began to grow too complicated for 
the old-fashioned machinery of personal rule. He installed 
ministries, all held, naturally, by members of the ruling 
family, and attached British experts to some of them. These 
gave him one piece of advice that has subsequently been 
criticised, but has presented Kuwait with quite as many 
advantages as drawbacks. They recommended that he 
should entrust construction of the major public utilities to 
five first-class British contractors, each working on a cost 
plus basis and each taking a Kuwaiti partner with whom 
the profit was equally shared. The advantages of the 
arrangement over that of hard price tenders open to com- 
petition were that it offered a guarantee of high quality in 
the way of workmanship and materials ; that it caused a 
boom in Kuwait bazaar because contractors who were not 
pinned to a price tended to buy their requirements there 
instead of seeking them in cheaper markets ; and that it 
limited the influx of foreigners into a town that was, and 
still is, sadly short of accommodation. The drawbacks were 
costs that mounted unduly through lack of limitation, the 
heartburnings the scheme caused among all leading 
Kuwaitis who were not “Big Five partners,” and the bad 
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name it earned for Britain, which was regarded by all 
Middle Eastern contractors as exercising a dog-in-the- 
manger grip upon Kuwait. 

The system was abandoned last year, but some of its 
virtues are apparent now that there are thirty and forty 
tenders for every job. Execution is fraught with delays, 
and there are temptations to commission work that is cheap 
and may be poor. Commissioning on the old basis, Kuwait 
has acquired thirty-nine first-class schools, many of them 
sesthetically beautiful, the best state hospital and sana- 
torium for hundreds of miles in any direction, a sea-water 
distillation plant that provides the first local sweet water in 
its history, a 30,000 kw power station the first unit of which 
should open in August, and roads in and just outside the 
town which endow it with traffic blocks and a rush hour. 

Kuwait state publishes no accounts, but it is clear that in 
both 1952 and 1953 public expenditure was greater than had 
been estimated. Ministries had vied with one another not 
only in budgeting for, but in spending their new wealth. 
When, early this year, one estimate tendered for a deep 
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water port greatly exceeded expectations (it also exceeded 
the estimates of lesser-known and more optimistic con): yc. 
tors) the Sheikh and his Minister of Development cam- tp 
the conclusion that too much was being spent. They there- 
fore drew in their horns and summarily called off al! byt 
the most urgent jobs in hand. In a state with Kuw.::’s 
original social pattern, such an edict would have © ep 
accepted without question ; time will show whether 
prudent to turn workers on and off like a tap once 
include some men with twentieth-century standards. 
Twenty-five miles to the south of the town, the pre.ont 
oilfields—source of all the wealth—seem primly remote {> .m 
the hurly burly: workers go home only at wecke: 
then. When next the oil company breaks new ground, © ;s 
said that it will do so to the north of Kuwait Bay, in the «:ca 

adjoining Iraq. Just to the far side of that frontier, 1: 
Basra Petroleum Company is concentrating its efforts on 
some deep wells from which it is getting oil of excellent 
quality ; the same may be available on the Kuwaiti side of 
n 


is 


the line. Once the Kuwait Oil Company is operating | 

to north and south of Kuwait town, its life is likely to 
become more integrated with that of the townsman. Such 
a development might shake the company’s even tenor but 
would lend a much needed element of stability to the town’s 
ups-a-daisy working life. 


A Powerful Neighbour 


The newest source of oil that is actually in production is 
in the Neutral Zone to the south of the territory—an arca 
originally delineated by treaty in 1922, and in which, as the 
outcome of that old agreement, the Sheikh of Kuwait shares 
an “ undivided half interest ” with the King of Saudi Arabia 
both as to sovereignty and as to oil. The Saudi share of the 
zone used to be part of the concession of the Arabian 
American Oil Company, but was exchanged by it for some 
undersea rights by a deal done with King Ibn Saud in 1943. 
Subsequently, the King sold his half share of the rights to 
the Pacific Western Oil Company. The concessionnaire in the 
Kuwaiti share of the Neutral Zone is the American Inc 
pendent Oil Company. The latter, after drilling five dry 
holes, struck oil at Wafra in March, 1953—a field which ‘s 
at present yielding about 10,000 barrels per day, and from 
which the oil is exported by means of a small pipe to a point 
in Kuwait proper a few miles south of the busy K.O. 
jetty at Mina al Ahmadi. The two oil companies also share 
an “ undivided half interest” in the zone, and half of 1 
oil so exported therefore belongs to Pacific Western. 

Last month, when King Saud visited Kuwait on his \ 
home from his Arab tour, he visited the Neutral Zone ani 
expressed the desire that Pacific Western—his proteg: 
should have a pipe of its own. This is due to reach the »: 
at Ras al Zor in the Neutral Zone, not far from the Kuw:'' 
border. In a zone that is unrelieved desert, and in whi! 
under 300 workers are at present employed, political com 
plications have been dormant up to date. But they ™ 
well arise if production expands, and it becomes neces: 
to decide which ruler is going to police, tax and otherw:- 
take responsibility for which area. Not for the first time, (¢ 
Kuwaitis may feel the weight of a more powerful neighbou. 

Meantime, their are elsewhere. Whe 
are they to resume their programme of social advancement 
Of outstanding items on their agenda, the most important + 
a channel for sweet water (of which they now have none that 
is not attificially and expensively distilled) to be driven 
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to Kuwait from the Shatt-al-Arab. Negotiations with Iraq 
on this topic have been satisfactory and prospecting is 
ly under way. Other developments that need attention 
using and sewage ; there is plenty to do, and there 
the money with which to do it, if they get their second 

ifter the heat of their scorching summer is over. 


Peru Shortens Sail 


( \, NE of the world’s strangest tableaux vivants relaxed 
/ \ast month from the frozen posture it had maintained 
for over five years. The famous case of Sefior Haya de la 
which had repeatedly perplexed the International 
Court, was solved—at least as regards its legal aspects. 
Since January, 1949, Sr Haya, the leader of Peru’s out- 
lawed left-wing Aprista party, had been cooped up in the 
Colombian embassy in Lima, where he had sought sanc- 

ry much as pursued men fled to church altars in the 
Middle Ages. The government of General Odria respected 
he embassy’s diplomatic immunity, but ringed it with 

ps and searchlights to prevent the escape of its arch- 
enemy ; and only after sixty-three months of wrangling has 
Sr Haya been allowed to go into exile in Mexico. 

Does President Odria’s action reflect his increased confi- 
dence, or his realisation of the need to end a deadlock that 
was harming Peru’s international relations? Peru has 
undoubtedly good reason to end its long quarrel with 
Colombia. General Perén’s long arm has been reaching 
northwards from Argentina in recent months; it has 
embraced Ecuador and touched Colombia, and Peru, like 
Brazil, has seen the danger and looked around for means 
of checking it. But in letting Sr Haya go, President Odria 
must be aware of the new risks he is running, The big 
landowners and big businessmen of Peru, who are implac- 
ably opposed to the Aprista policies of social reform, have 
more than once threatened to withdraw their support from 
the government if it lets Sr Haya escape. President Odria’s 
introduction of a fairly large social security system and 
other social legislation has angered the dichard industrialists 
in the coastal cities; and it is reported that some of them, 
together with nouveaux riches who have prospered under 
the present regime but resent the airs of the older aristo- 
cracy, see a possible champion in General Zenon Noriega, 
the President’s chief minister, who is not without supporters 
in the army itself, 


Divided Exiles 


\ioreover, now that Sr Haya is in a better position to 
irect his own party from abroad, he may heal some of the 
ruts among the Apristas. They have been indulging in 
a complex faction . Of those in exile, some have 
firted ‘with Perén, some with the Communists. The party 
-mbers inside Peru have also split ; the extremists, whose 
aoortive putsch in late 1948 precipitated General Odria’s 
seizure of power, still plan revolution and the liquidation of 
tne old ruling class, while more moderate Apristas have 
concentrated on trade union work and tried not only to earn 
‘he government’s toleration but also to make the unions 
more independent of their own party, with an eye to the 
long-term future. Again, while some Apristas have reverted 
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to Sr Haya’s early hostility to the United States, others hold 
to the policy of “ inter-Americanism without imperialism ” 
which their leader adopted during the war, and declare 
themselves wholly on the side of the West in the cold war. 

Rifts on the right, a new unity among the Apristas, and, 
moreover, the contagion of the recent social upheavals in 
Bolivia, where the Indians have been given land and a new 
Status, could together present the Odria government with 
serious problems. Yet the president seems quietly confi- 
dent. He has shown himself. more than a fair weather pilot. 
The booming prosperity which Peru enjoyed two years ago 
has now faded, and the ambitious mood of those days, which 
led the government to embark on heavy expenditure for 
public works and long-term development, has faded with it. 
Both the demand for and the prices of Peru’s main exports 
have fallen considerably from their “ Korea” peak, and 
output of petroleum has failed to live up to the exaggerated 
hopes of 1950. Heavy state spending meanwhile led to 
currency inflation and a sharp increase in the cost of living. 
In 1953 Peru’s external trade deficit grew to $72 million, 
against $50 million in 1952; and although the inflow ‘of 
foreign capital filled much of the gap, the Central Bank’s 
reserves fell from $56 ‘to $53 million—enough to cover 
only two months’ imports. The sol, which had held steady 
at an exchange rate of about 15 to the US dollar from 1949 
to 1952, fell to 22 in January of this year. 


Holding the Trade Door Open 


The government has, however, shown few signs of 
alarm. Indeed, as the trade gap widened some observers 
have grown anxious about its dogged pursuit of free trade 
and free exchanges. Last autumn the Finance Minister 
announced that this basic policy would not be abandoned ; 
but at the same time some corrective measures were applied. 
Public works were curtailed, and credit tightened ; but the 
door was still held firmly open to foreign trade, the only 
restriction imposed being a temporary reduction in the 
importing of cars, distributors of which were already over- 
stocked. 

In a frank and exhaustive economic report to the nation 
which he broadcast at the end of February, President Odria 
publicly recognised the need for a big reduction in govern- 
mental spending and for a firm limitation of credit and 
currency circulation. He declared his main purpose to be 
“to re-establish normality in our foreign exchange market 
and confidence in our currency.” He added that the $30 
million fund created in February, with American and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund help, to stabilise the sol, would not 
be used to maintain an artificial rate of exchange. 

By March the sol had regained a value of 19 to the 
dollar, or 53 to the pound. Most businessmen now feel 
that the president will be as good as his word ; and, apart 
from those with a vested interest in the former swollen 
public works programme, they welcome 2 degree of 
retrenchment that could ease the trade problem by restor- 
ing the sol to a steady rate. If the government shortens 
sail on the lines President Odria has indicated, good 
grounds for confidence as to the economic prospect will 
exist. The cotton and sugar crop position is healthy ; 
the public and private money spent on new irrigation 
projects during the boom years is now bearing fruit ; the 
oil fields, although offering no spectacular possibilities, 


still hold out hopes that within a few years Peru could be 


exporting well over five million tons of oil annually. The 
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diversity of the country’s resources—in addition to its 
crops, it exports lead, copper and zinc in quantity, possesses 
rich iron ore deposits and is a major source of vanadium 
and bismuth—gives Peru. an advantage over those of its 
neighbours who depend on one main export commodity. 
These natural endowments, together with Peru’s present 
reputation for paying its bills, and the absence of the restric- 
tions on trade and exchange that are so maddening in some 
Latin American countries, make it a market well worth 
the closer attention of British and other traders. 


Journal of Geneva 


PRIL 26th. All went smoothly on this, the first 

day of the Geneva conference. In the morning Mr 
Eden visited Mr Molotov and obtained his agreement to 
a proposal that the chair should be occupied in turn by 
Siam, Britain and the Soviet Union. Accordingly, when 
the conference opened in the afternoon, the Siamese foreign 
minister, Prince Wan Narathup, presided. Prince Wan 
made some announcements on procedure, one of them being 
that observers from governments not taking part in the 
conference would be excluded (Eastern Germany is one of 
the countries that have sent such observers). This first 
formal session lasted only half an hour. 

The four sponsoring powers were to meet later in the day 
to discuss which countries should be invited to Geneva for 
the talks on Indo-China. At the last minute, however, Mr 
Molotov held back, presumably because a meeting of the 
four would prejudice China’s claim to rank with them. 

M. Bidault issued an appeal to the Vietminh to allow 
the evacuation of wounded from Dien Bien Phu, recalling 
that the Franco-Vietnamese forces had previously granted 
a short cease-fire to enable the Communists to remove their 
own casualties. 


April 27th. In the morning, M. Bidault saw Mr Molotov 
and proposed that the three Associated States of Indo- 
China, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, be invited to Geneva. 
Mr Molotov said that the Vietminh must be represented ; 
he also raised the question of inviting to the Indo-China 
talks four or five other nations such as India, Burma, Siam, 
Indonesia and Australia. 

Mr Dulles then called on Mr Molotov and discussed Mr 
Eisenhower’s proposals for an international atomic pool. 

Mr Molotov took the chair at the meeting of the full 
conference. The South Korean foreign minister, Pyun Yung 
Tai, spoke first, and showed a calm mood that surprised 
many delegates. He argued that no new elections in South 
Korea were needed, but that free elections should be held in 
the North. It would not be right for the United Nations, 
which had sent troops to Korea to resist aggression, to with- 
draw them at the same time as the Chinese ; that would be 
like “a burglar dropping his weapon on condition that the 
policeman is disarmed simultaneously.” He appealed to 
China to resume its traditionally peaceful attitude to Korea. 

The North Korean foreign minister, General Nam Il, 
presented a set of written proposals, which may be sum- 
marised as calling for: 

1. All-Korea elections, for a new assembly which should 
form a single government, to be supervised by a commission 
jointly appointed by the existing assemblies of South and 
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North. The commission should ensure that the elections 
were democratic and free of foreign influence or terrorism, 
and should secure freedom of assembly and of the press. 

2. The commission should also take immediate steps to 
link North and South Korea in such matters as trade, 
finance, and freedom of movement, 

3. All foreign troops to be withdrawn from Korea within 
six months. 

4. “ The need shall be recognised to ensure the peaceful 
development of Korea on the part of the appropriate states 
most interested in the preservation of peace in the Far Fast 
and thus to create conditions facilitating the early solution 
of the task of Korea’s peaceful unification. .. .” 


Nam Il did not enlarge on this last cryptic point. The 
only other speaker at the conference was Dr Zuleta Angel, 
the Colombian foreign minister, who argued that only UN 
supervision could ensure genuinely free elections. A Chinese 
spokesman told a press conference in the evening that this 


was unreasonable because the United Nations had been a 
belligerent. 


April 28th. M. Bidault, Mr Eden and Mr Dulles met in 
the morning to discuss invitations to the Indo-China talks, 
and M. Bidault then saw Mr Molotov on the same question. 
When M. Bidault asked Mr Molotov about the evacuation 
of wounded from Dien Bien Phu, Mr Molotov said he could 
not intervene, and suggested that Vietminh representatives 
should come to Geneva to discuss the matter. 

Mr Eden presided when the conference met. Mr Dulles 
spoke first. He rejected Nam Il’s proposals, particularly 
in their equating of North Korea, which held only 
a quarter of the Koreans, with the South. Nam Ii had 
also sought to exclude the United Nations from super- 
vising elections. America did not want to keep troops in 
Korea indefinitely, but it had withdrawn them too soon 
once before and seen the consequences. The UN forces 
had to withdraw to a great distance, the Chinese only across 
the frontier. Not only Korea, but the authority of Uno 
was at stake. The UN efforts to unify Korea had been 
blocked by the Communists since 1947. No new plan for 
Korea was needed ; a solution already existed in the UN 
resolution of October, 1950, which created a commission to 
observe free elections in the North. The commission should 
now be allowed to proceed with its work, and this meant 
the withdrawal of the Chinese army. 


Chou En-lai on Germany 


Chou En-lai, the Chinese foreign minister, who spoke 
next, raised several issues unconnected with Korea. The 
rearming of Western Germany, he said, must be prevented, 
weapons of mass destruction prohibited, and European 
security organised on the lines of Mr Molotov’s proposals 
at Berlin. China could not tolerate the “ occupation” of 
Formosa by the United States. Japanese “ militarism ” must 
be checked. All foreign troops and bases must be withdrawn 
from Asia, which wanted peace and freedom ; but the United 
States was creating, in the Pacific pact, an aggressive bloc 
to spread war over and enslave all Asia. All Asian countries 
should safeguard peace by assuming mutual obligations 
towards each other. 

As to Korea, China did not admit that the question of 
prisoners of war had been solved ; the conference should 
settle this problem. Chou supported Nam Il’s proposals, 
and rejected all that Mr Dulles had just said. 
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More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. 
equipment, the installation and main- 
tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 
T.R. Service. 
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Dense-medium coal washing 


NO. 2IN A Dense-medium coal washing 

RIE is a commercial application 
os S ON of the laboratory sink-and- 
RESEARCH & float technique in which a 
DEVELOPMENT liquid of controlled density 


allows clean coal to float 
and dirt to sink. This process is important for washing 
certain “ difficult ” coals, and its wider use is envisaged in 
the National Coal Board’s Plan for Coal. Simon-Carves 
have played no small part in the great strides made in dense- 
medium washing. Some early steps were taken in con- 
junction with an American firm, and further fundamental 
work on a laboratory and pilot-plant scale was done by tle 
Simon-Carves scientific staff. A number of Simon-Carves 
dense-medium plants are in commercial service, and 
development is being vigorously pursued in collaboration 
with the National Coal Board and a leading French firt 
of coal preparation engineers. 
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Profits from the Liners 


 Dpere D for British shipping, which fell precipi- 
tately during 1952 at the end of the Korean boom, 
showed no recovery last year, while shipowners gained 
little respite from the upward trend of operating costs. 
Some fall in shipping profits, therefore, was inevitable ; 
and the latest batch of results from the leading liner 
companies show that the decline was general, if not 
quite universal, affecting this more stable end of the 
shipping market as well as tankers and tramps. The 
big liner companies have still been able to earn a living, 
but the decline in their earnings has focused new atten- 
tion upon their operating economies and their particular 
problems of replacing ageing tonnage. 

Liners total‘about 8 million tons gross and make up 
half the tonnage of the British merchant fleet ; they 
run on regular schedules, concentrating on regular 
business, and spreading their risks between passengers 
and freight. Hence they are less vulnerable to sharp 
fluctuations in shipping business than tramps and those 
tankers employed on single voyage charters—though 
much more vulnerable than the tankers and ore-carriers 
that may be chartered for seven to ten years’ work 
sometimes even before the promoter raises the money to 
build. Through their different conferences, the liner 
companies can hold their freight rates much steadier 
than the rates settled for tramp shipping on the Baltic. 
Since the war they have been augmenting their tonnage 
and sailings by taking a large number of tramps on time 
charter, and some of the charters fixed in 1951 and 
1952, before the collapse in rates, involved some of the 
companies in extremely unprofitable contracts ; but 
most of these expensive charters have probably been 
worked off now. 

Liners have, therefore, come through the last two 
years of declining activity better than the tramps. 


Against the doleful curve of the tramp freight index, 


the conference freight rates have been relatively firm. 
In certain trades there has been distinct rate cutting, 
particularly by foreign shipowners, and a number of 
the conferences have been compelled to concede lower 
rates for shippers, for example in the West African and 
Australian trades. Part cargoes, rather than full holds, 


_are becoming more frequent in most trades ; but this 


lower volume of trade has at least reduced congestion 
and improved turn-round in port. 

Such indications as exist of the trend of passenger 
business on British liners are not altogether reassuring. 
Last year the number of people travelling to and from 


SHIPPING DIVIDENDS AND YIELDS 










& & 
Cunard ord. {1....... Dec. 8 6 8 
P & Odefd. {1........ Sept. 30 511 5 
Union-Castle {1....... Dec. 511 5 
Royal Mail {1 ........ Dec. 612 7 
Liner Holdings £1. .... Dec. 31 6 27 
Orient (Steam Nav.) £1 | Sept. 717 3 
John & I. Jacobs 4s.... | Dec. 412 11 
Currie Line {1........ Dec. 019 2 
United Molasses 10s... | Dec 6 211 
Coast Lines {1........ Dec 764 
Silver Line 10s. ...... Dec & 2 7 


essai iit sn 

* 4% interim on old capital, 7% final on doubled capital. f Free of tax. 
¢ Excluding 25% tax free from capital reserves. § Excluding — 
cash distribution of 4% free of tax, from capital reserve. { Plus 10 per 
cent not subject to tax from reserves, 


Britain rose by 5 per cent, to about 7} million, but all 
the extra travellers were carried by air. The airlines 
carried 20 per cent more passengers than in 1952, while 
fewer people came to or from this country by sea than 
in 1952 or 1951. True, 70 per cent of all passengers 
still travelled by sea, and the total of 5} million seagoing 
passengers was about 20 per cent higher than in 1947 ; 
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the liner companies believe that air travel has created 
a growing demand for international travel, from which 
they have gained some benefit. But the number travel- 
ling to and from Britain by air last year was two and a 
half times the number in 1947, and the share of the 
airlines in travel to and from these shores had grown 
from 18 per cent to 30 per cent in the seven years. 
Not all of these sea passengers sail in British ships, and 
those that do account for only part of the traffic of the 
British liner companies. But of all travellers between 
Britain and countries outside Europe, about 80 per cent 
(the proportion has dropped slightly) went in ships 
under Commonwealth flags, and the numbers shown 
for these ships, too, were lower in 1953 than in the 
two previous years. 

Some elements in shipping costs moderated last 
year ; after a rise in oil bunker charges last summer, 
there came several reductions in fuel oil prices, though 
coal bunkering charges rose. The cost of delays in port 
was reduced ; turn-round has improved at most ports. 
General port charges continued to increase almost 
everywhere, though a notable exception was a reduction 
in transit charges through the Suez Canal. Seamen’s 
wages are still rising ; the last increase of 7 per cent 
took effect at the end of January. Repairs and 
surveys show no signs of costing less; certain 
British owners have been using  shiprepairers 
abroad, less to obtain lower rates than to get 
the work done more quickly. As for capital charges, 
British shipyards are still not prepared to quote fixed 
prices, though some foreign yards will (at high levels) ; 
and the weight of capital charges upon new ships has 
sharply reduced the advantages to be gained from 
greater efficiency. 

Thus in 1953 shipowners had to work hard for their 
money. Commodity prices were falling ; governments, 
particularly the British government, were climbing out 
of bulk trading, leaving warehouses well stocked and 
temporarily reducing the demand for shipping. The 
general trend of shipping profits in 1953 was bound 
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to be downwards, though it is broken by occasional 
exceptions like Orient Steam Navigation, whose impor- 
tant additions to the fleet have swelled last year’s 
earnings. Compared with the exceptional figures of 
1952, some sharp falls have been announced. These 
include a drop in gross profits from £6.4 million 
to £4.0 million (36 per cent) for United Molasses, 
and of about 13 per cent to £700,000 for John I, 
Jacobs, although that company has chartered some 
of its vessels several years ahead at remunerative 
rates. 

Among the liner companies, Royal Mail shows profits 
before tax for the calendar year about halved at {1.0 
million, compared with {2.1 million; Union Castle 
showed a modest increase of about 8 per cent, at {2.4 
million, thanks to a lower depreciation charge ; Cunard 
reports a fall of around 25 per cent to £6.1 million in its 
operating surplus ; and P and O a fall of about 39 per 
cent to £8.5 million ; Liner Holdings, with additional 
tonnage, is among the select few to show an increase in 
gross profits, by 19 per cent to {4.8 million. An 
example of the severe decline in tramp earnings is 
revealed in the fall in profits, after tax, of Silver Line, 
from £586,000 to £224,000. 

Such declines in earnings ought not to rattle the 
serious investor, nor does it appear that they have done 
so. The Actuaries’ index of shipping shares has risen 
while freights have been falling and the slight decline 
in shipping shares in the last few days appears not out 
of proportion to the general reaction in share markets. 
The investor in the big liner companies and in some 
of the smaller companies is receiving a dividend that 
is well covered—possibly too well covered—even by 
today’s reduced earnings. Many shares have a massive 


_ backing of tangible assets, since fleets usually still stand 


in balance sheets well below their current values and 
leading shipping companies have been allowed to hold 
hidden reserves. Shipowning is not so desperate that 
it has become unprofitable for competent owners with 
modern fleets. 
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Although a considerable tonnage of liners has been 
built for British owners since the war, it would be an 
exaggeration to claim that the country’s liner fleet as a 
whole is reasonably modern. The chart shows that 
nearly 1.4 million tons gross, or about a sixth of the 
total, consists of ships that are more than 20 years 
old. But shipowners face the common postwar 
problem of replacement at inflated prices more 
acutely than most industries. An index of shipbuilding 
prices compiled by the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association put 19§3 prices for building a cargo liner 
at about four times the 1938 price ; and the signs of 
more stable building costs have not yet convinced even 
the shipbuilders. Last year there were some cancella- 
tions of orders on the shipyards’ books, and in the first 
three months of this year new orders exceeded cancella- 
tions by only 40,000 tons. New liners are still being 
delivered, and the two years’ orders still outstanding 
include a considerable amount of tonnage for the British 
companies ; but Mr Butler’s new investment allowance 
would have to stimulate a quite unlikely burst of new 
orders before the speed of replacing the fleet caught up 
with the rate of obsolescence. 

The balancing charge imposed on the proceeds of 
ship sales for more than their written down values, the 
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Treasury rule that ties down the proceeds of a British 
ship sold to a foreign flag to the specific purpose of 
building another ship, together with the determination 
of company managements not to be bought out, has 
prevented any large-scale changeover in the manage- 
ment of fleets. The break-up value of shipping 
shares is generally much ahead of the market price, and 
by the same token the basic competitive power of the 
British shipping industry is probably high. In an 
industry which fluctuates as wildly as does shipping 
dividends are likely to remain conservative. 

The easy money phase for the companies and for 
their shareholders is probably over, but not all the 
omens for the industry are unfavourable. Freights 
are reasonably steady at the present low level, as are 
the prices of the commodities which the ships carry ; 
when war clouds darken the demand for shipping is 
high. If the present decline in shipping earnings goes 
little further the industry will have passed through one 
of the shallowest of its many depressions and will have 
come through with its reserves almost untouched ; but 
years of careful management will be needed before the 
expensive ships recently built have been written down 
out of earnings to figures at which their owners can be 
sure of earning a reasonable return. 


Habits in Money 


— the holiday seasons of the year, when the 
purse-strings of the public are suddenly loosened 
and then drawn tighter to make up for its lighthearted 
spendings, tradesmen and many other people are 
conscious of wide fluctuations in the public’s holdings 
of currency. But these are essentially seasonal and 
short-term fluctuations. Over longer periods, public 
habits in the use of currency—and also of money in its 
wider sense, which includes bank balances—are extra- 


NATIONAL INCOME AND 
, MONEY SUPPLY 
£ billions 
is 


ordinarily consistent. Under stable economic conditions 
there is a relatively stable relationship between a com- 
munity’s income and its holdings of money. Variations 
in the ratio of money to income are, indeed, normally 
a sign of economic instability ; and, inevitably, there 
have been abnormally wide variations during the past 
fifteen years of war and postwar inflation. But recently 
the ratio seems to have been settling down again. 
The amount of money that a community elects to 
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hold at a given level of income depends on two main 
factors: the policy of its monetary authorities ; and 
the money-holding habits of its individuals. Individuals’ 
habits are not wholly independent of monetary ease or 
stringency imposed by the authorities ; a dearer money 
policy (such as that introduced in March, 1952) will 
make borrowing more expensive and lending’ more 
remunerative, and so make people economise in the 
amount of money they hold, while an easy money policy 
will do the opposite. In theory, indeed, if the policy is 
sufficiently strong and persistent, the authorities can 
induce the public to hold almost any given volume of 
money ; but in practice the influence of monetary 
policy is rarely so dominant as this. Such interactions 
apart, the public’s money habits are essentially a pro- 
duct of the nature of the economy, of its economic and 
financial institutions and its historical and social 
customs. 

The volume of money, and especially the volume of 
currency, is no longer taken, as it once was, as the deci- 
sive yardstick of inflation or deflation. Both the cause 
and measure of inflation or deflation are nowadays 
sought in the relations between consumption, produc- 
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tion and investment, as shown in the all-embracing 
national income accounting. The changes in the money 
supply and in money-holding habits that accompany 
changes in income now tend to be regarded as reflections 
of changes in the underlying real factors, rather than as 
primary influences themselves. 

But, whatever the precise causal relationship, phases 
of marked inflation or deflation do show a clear pattern 
of change in public habits in money-holding. The 
same. pattern of change is, indeed, discernible jn 
communities whose money habits and levels of income 
differ quite widely. The accompanying table and charts 
trace the composition of the money supply and its re- 
lationship to the national income over the past three 
decades in Britain. But the pattern displayed is not just 
a reflection of the financial idiosyncrasies of the British 
public ; especially for the period since 1939, it is broadly 
typical of the trend in most western countries. 

Several broad features of the pattern stand out strik- 
ingly. First, in the years before the war there is a 
notable stability in the ratio of money supply—and a 
still greater stability in the ratio of public holdings of 
currency—to the national income. The ratios dip sharply 
in the early phase of the war, and then, led 
by the currency ratio, rise steeply, reaching 
wholly abnormal levels by the early postwar 
years. The ratio of currency to income, it 









Gross | Clearing | Ratio | Esti | Ratio 
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of | National | Circu- | National upply | National 
Income 
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1924 .. | 1,667 | 38-1 | 99 46-0 
1925 ..| 4,710 1,662 | 35-4 =i. t2 42-5 
1926 .. | 4,526 1,665 36-8 334 7:4 44-2 
1927 ..| 4719 | 1,713 36-4 331 7-0 43-4 
1928 ..| 4710 | 1,766 | 37-4 330 7:0 44-5 
1929 ..| 4765 | 1,800 | 37-8 328 6-9 44-7 
1930 .. | 4,698 1,801 | 38-4 326 6-9 45-3 
1931 ..| 4264 | 1760 | 41-3 329 7-7 49-0 
1932 ..| 4210 | 1,791 | 42-6 336 8-0 50-6 
1933 ..| 6338 | 1953 | 45-1 341 7-8 52-9 
1934 .. | 4,755 | 1,880 | 39-5 248 7-3 46-8 
1935 ..| 5052 | 1,999 | 39-6 362 7-2 46-8 
1936 ..| 6,380 | 2216 | 41-2 394 7-3 48-5 
1937 .. | 5,734 | 2,287 39-9 449 7-7 47-6 
1938 ..| 5,717 2,277 39-8 446 7-8 47-6 
1939 ..| 6,178 | 2,248 36-4 459 7-4 43-8 
1940 .. | 7,302 | 2,506 34-2 525 7-2 41-6 
1941 ..| 8,443 | 2,970 | 35-2 608 7-2 42-4 
1942 ..| 9,270 | 3,275 | 35-3 769 8-3 43-6 
1943 .. | 9802 | 3,677 | 387-6 933 9-5 47-0 
1944 .. | 10,023 | 4,153 | 41-4 1,105 11-0 52-5 
1945 .. | 10,062 | 4,692 | 46-6 1,262 | 12-6 59-2 
1946 .. 9,826 | 5,097 | 451-7 1,340 13-6 65-5 
1947 |. | 10,568 | 5,650 | 63-5 1,361 12-9 66-4 
1948 .. | 11,667 | 5,913 | 40-6 1,239 10-6 61-3 
1949 || | 42,372 | 5,974 | 48-3 | 1248 | 10-1 58-4 
1950 .. | 13,101 | 6,014 46-0 1,255 9:6 55-5 
1951 .. | 14,472 | 6,162 42-6 1302 | 9-0 61-5 
1952 .. | 15,515 | 6,083 | 39-0 1,382 | 38-9 48-1 
1953 .. | 16,730§| 6,257 | 37-4 1471 | 8-8 46-2 





* i.e., not excluding provision for depreciation or effect of taxes and subsidies. 
1924-37 figures Mr. Colin Clark’s estimates ; 1924-33 from his National Income 
and Outlay; 1934-37 from an article in the Economic Journal of September, 
1938. 1938-52 figures official estimates ; 1939-45 estimates incompletely revised. 

+ District Bank admitted to the clearing in 1936; other changes of relatively minor 
significance. 

t Average estimated circulation with public—i.e., total average circulation minus 
average bank holdings at nearest date, 

§ Preliminary estimate. 


will be seen, was almost doubled in the 
period 1940-46. Then, in the latest period, 
these changes are neatly reversed, so that by 
1953 the currency pattern had been almost 
restored to that of 1938, whilst the ratio of 
deposits to income was actually substantially 
lower than it was before the war. 

The true trend, moreover, is probably 
somewhat smoother than the charts show, 
since they have perforce been based upon 
Statistics that do not present continuous 
series.. The deposits series is broken in 1936, 
when the admission of the District Bank 
raised the number of clearing banks from ten 
to eleven and contributed to the rise in the 
ratios for that year. More serious are the 
distortions caused by the use of differing sets 
of national income statistics to obtain any 
lengthy run. This explains part of the {al 
shown in the ratios in 1934 ; and even alter 
1938, when official estimates take up the 
story, there are similar distortions, since 
these figures have been subjected to differ- 
ing degrees of official revision. The sharp 
increase in the ratios in 1946 is probably 
partly due to changes of this kind. Fine 
conclusions from such a correlation would be 
unwise, even for the period from 1946, when 
the series ostensibly become fully continuous. 

Yet some broad tendencies in moncy 
habits are clearly deducible. In periods free 
from strong inflation (including suppressed 
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inflation), the public’s holdings of currency keep to a 
remarkably stable proportion of its income—at around 
8 per cent, though with a slight tendency to rise. Its 
hol ngs of bank deposits at such times also keep pretty 
cloccly in step with income, but still not sufficiently to 
preveat the ratio of total money to income from falling 
when income is rising and from rising when income 
is falling (which it seems to have done only in the 
early thirties amd im 1938). This tendency, 
admittedly, did not show itself in 1933 and 1936, 
but the average for the first of these years felt the 
impact of cheap money, and the second was affected 
by u Jal movements of “hot” money. The pattern that 
seems to have been normal before the war can be dis- 
cerned again in the later postwar years. In 1952, how- 
ever, the average level of deposits actually fell, although 
national income rose sharply ; but this non-conformity 
to the rule was quite clearly attributable to the new 
monetary policy at home and the general climate of 


disinflation in world markets. These influences were 
probably more significant than any change in the 
public’s money habits as such. 


The most marked feature of this return to the pre- 
war pattern has been the decline in the importance of 
currency in the money supply. The reasons are readily 
apparent. The steep rise in the currency ratio after 1941 
may have been largely due, at first, to the growing 
number of troops concentrated in Britain, but the later 
rise to the peak in 1946 was certainly caused principally 


Business Notes 


Flight to Shelter 


S DENLY, almost as a flight of starlings takes the air 

ind wheels round, investors took flight on Monday 
anc remained nervous until Thursday, when some buying 
Was accompanied by forecasts of renewed strength in 
cing. The heavy buying which went on almost without 
4 pause for months has dried up ; instead there has been 
scliing, not heavy or conceived in panic, but sufficient to 
depress prices appreciably each day through the range of 
gi''-edged and industrial stocks; those genuine buyers 
who could wait, did so and their prudence reaped its 
teturn, Such movements do not necessarily mark a change 
irom a “ bull” market to a “bear” market ; there have 
been few reactions since the rise started and share markets 
were in all probability overbought. Stock jobbers knew 
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by the growth of black markets and tax evasiOn in the 
fertile soil of strong but largely suppressed inflation. 
In 1947 the fear of currency measures to catch the tax 
evaders and, thereafter, the shrinkage of the black 
markets, and also of the pressure of inflation have cut 
down these special demands for currency. But one 
important influence set in motion by the war still 
remains—the redistribution of the national income in 
favour of the wage earners. Thus it is not surprising 
that the proportion of currency in total money, 
although falling from about 21 per cent in 1945 
and 1946 to 174 per cent in 1952, and around 19 
per ceni in 1953, is still well above its prewar level 
of 15 to 16 per cent. 

The long-term tendency for the importance of 
currency to increase has, however, been very much less 
marked in Britain than in other western countries. In 
both Western Europe and the United States the shift 
has gone much further—not only since 1938, but 
throughout the thirties, too. This trend has left Britain 
among the countries with the highest ratio of deposits 
to currency, whereas in 1929 the ratio in countries such 
as Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark and the United 
States was two or three times as high as Britain’s. The 
range between the absolute levels of this ratio in the 
several countries is still, however, extraordinarily large. 
Yet here, as in the pattern of money-to-income ratios, 
there is evidence of a common reaction in money habits 
to wider economic changes. 





that fairly large amounts of stock might come their way 
if they did not widen their prices. The reaction should 
make markets healthier when the selling bout is ended. 
In the meantime it can hardly fail to postpone some new 
capital plans and may be inconvenient in particular to 
Birmingham City Council which is reported to be planning 
to launch a new loan shortly. 

The movement had a counterpart—a brisk rise in com- 
modity prices in which wheat, rubber and the metals as 
well as gold took part though the advance was not fully 
held. The two movements, a fall on the Stock Exchange 
from which commodity shares are largely exempt, and a 
rise in commodity markets is associated usually with 
troubles or rumours of wars. This movement was started 
by Mr Eden’s weekend return to London and the open- 
ing of the Geneva conference. Some of the more 
speculative operators may have suddenly made up their 
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provided enough material for an accurate guess. 
dividends and higher profits were discounted in the market 
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minds that Indo-China was a more serious business than 


they had supposed. It has to be remembered too that 
there is now more foreign money employed in London and 
possibly employed with more volatile tactics than have 














| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | April | April 
Pe es Ge Se Se SS 30, 
1954 | 1954 1954 | 1954 1954 1954 
NET PRICES 
21% Exch., Feb., 1955.... | 100 | 100% | 100% {| 1004 [100% | 1004 
3% Savings, 65/75....... | 87% 88 | 88% 89 | 898 | 88% 
38% War Loan ...i.oress 848 834 | 84% 86 87§ 86 
24° Consols ......0+0+8: 64% 634 | 64% 644 «| 67)«6| C65 
GROSS PRICES 
Anglo-Iranian {1.,......- | sh! 81 & |: 201. MS] 2 
Courts hy itantewnkes 51/-* 53/- 26/3 28/- 28/3 | 28/ ii 
Teunlon BM. wiscsacost vere 57/6a 20/6 19/6 20/- 25 = 22/3 
Imperial Chemical {1..... 54/- 54/9 56/9 58/- 60/3 59/9 
Imperial Tobacco {1...... 57/6 56/6 §3/- 52/- 53/7 51/1 
Marks & Spencer “‘A”’ 5s... 74/3 79/- 84/- 90/6 91/3 89/1 
} 
Financial Times : 
Ordinary .............. 131-1 | 135-5 | 136-0 | 139-8 | 148-9 | 144-8 
Fixed interest ......... | 111-84 | 111-94 | 112-09 112-64 | 113-52 | 113-39 
| t 
* Ex dividend. (a) {1 shares. (6) Ex. 100% share bonus. 
| March 31 | April 23 | April 26 | April 30 
| } i 
Rubber, July-Sept., per Ib.| 1734. | 188d. | 19}d. 194d. 
Tin, three months, per ton | £707 | £143 £1538 =| «£726 
Copper, three months, per ton | £228} 1 £233 £237 £2555 
Lead, three months, per ton | £90 £903 £92 £91g 
Gold fixings, per fine oz.... | 2488, 5$d. | 2488. 9d, | 2488. 10¢d.| 249s 





recently been seen. Still the explanation is barely adequate. 
Indo-China has been a serious factor for months. Investors 
never worried about it when they had their buying boots 


on. But when the market is overbought any news is bad 
news. 


Accounting Deluge 


HIS is the time of the year when the flood of company 
L reports and dividend announcements is at its height. 
The simple explanation of this deluge is that more 
British companies choose to end their financial years on 
December 31st than on any other date and it takes about 
four months to prepare a big company’s accounts for 
publication. Many of the minnows of British industry 
swim along in the flood but this is the particular time when 
the leviathans exhibit their prowess and strength. The 
sophisticated investor reaches for his slide-rule and the 
unsophisticated investor adds up his dividend cheques. 

Many of these cheques are higher than they were a year 
ago. The reports of seven companies are discussed in 
detail on pages 402, 403 and 404 of this issue. Five of 
these companies—Unilever, Imperial Chemical, Hudson’s 
Bay, Brush and Monsanto Chemicals—have announced 
higher equity dividends. The remaining two—the Shell- 
Royal Dutch group, and Vickers—have been content to 
leave their dividends unchanged. 

But several of these industrial giants some time ago either 
gave investors a clear hint what the dividend would be or 


Bigger 


long before the event. Hence, the publication of these 
reports had only a marginal effect on stock market prices 
this week. Where adjustment to prices was needed it was 


generally because investors had erred on the side of 
optimism, 
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New York and London Money Rates 


HE easing of money rates in the United States has pro- 
= ceeded a step further in the past week. Three more 
Federal Reserve Banks have followed those of Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco in reducing their official 
rediscount rates from 17 to 14 per cent ; and, more signifi- 
cant still, the New York rate for American Treasury bills has 
dropped to its lowest for more than six years. At the weekly 
tender immediately following the reduction of the New York 
rediscount rate the average allotment rate for Treasury 
bills fell only slightly, from 1.066 to 1.027 per cent ; and, 
since the official rate had been ineffective for so long, it had 
been thought in London that any substantial drop in New 
York market rates was rather unlikely. At last Monday's 
tender in New York, however, the average Treasury bill 
rate dropped by nearly } per cent, to 0.886 per cent. In 
view of the increasing part that foreign funds have played 
in the London market in recent months, this movement 
inevitably raises the question whether further pressure will 
be put upon London rates. 

Ever since the turn of the year the discount houses have 
been encountering recurrent spasms of strong competition 
at the tenders for British Treasury bills, and a fortnight 
ago they sought to sustain their own intake of bills by 
raising their bids—with the result that the average allot- 
ment rate dropped from 42s. 3d. per cent to 41s. 7d. per 
cent (still, however, a slightly higher rate than obtained 
during February and early March). At last week’s tender 
the average rate was virtually unchanged, but total appli- 
cations dropped only fractionally below the peak of £417 
million reached on the eve of the Easter holiday ; and 
since then there has been the easing of New York rates. 
This week’s tender, due just after this issue of The 
Economist went to press, is therefore of particular interest. 
The New York rate is now well under half the level 
ruling in London ; the differential last week, as measured 
by the average allotment rates at the respective tenders, 
was nearly 1.2 per cent. This margin does not, how- 
ever, offer the strong attraction to mobile banking funds 
that it might appear todo. Despite the prevalent confidence 
in sterling, foreign banks would not switch balances without 
covering their exchange risk, and in present conditions the 


cost of obtaining this cover offsets most of the interest 
margin. 


Inspector for the Savoy 


IGHTLY the President of the Board of Trade has 
R at last decided to appoint an inspector to examine 
the Savoy Hotel affair. Acute feelings and important 
principles were raised last November when the Savoy 
board, fighting to avoid loss of control to Mr Harold 
Samuel and Mr Charles Clore, snatched away the 
freehold of the Berkeley Hotel and transferred it © 
Worcester Buildings (London) with provisions which would 
have prevented any shareholders holding a majority of Savoy 
Hotel shares from exercising any control over’ the Berkeley. 
It is precisely that operation which Mr Milner Holland, QC, 
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Enterprise 


The United Steel company is a national 
enterprise. In Cumberland, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire and Rutland the organisa- 
tion operates coke ovens, iron ore mines, 
limestone quarries, blast furnaces, iron 
foundries, steel works, forges, rolling 
mills and other plant essential to its 
business. 

From the mining of the ore to the 
finished manufactures there is an integra- 
tion of production involving over thirty 
thousand individuals engaged in various 
combinations of administrative faculties, 
technical attributes and manual skills of 
a high order, 

Such an enterprise is flexible and adapt- 
able and the United Steel company, 
through the services of a unified organ- 
isation, is able to meet the individual 
requirements of the consumer of almost 
every kind of steel. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Every day at the B.LF. 
Birmingham we shall de- 
monstrate how FENNER 
TAPER-LOCK saves 
time and money on pulley 
installation. You will have 


to engineers who top the 
TAPER-LOCK Assembly 


FTO be Ue SY 
TAPER LOCK 
AT BLE r{n 


Other Fenner Products on show 


include Taper-Lock Couplings, V- 
Belts, “Hainsworth” Variable- 
Speed Pulleys fitted with the New 
Mark 2 Long Life Variable-Speed 
Belts—Fenaplast Colliery Conveyor 
Belting, 


gang, Mechanical. Rubber Pro- (Sowen TRANSMISSION ) 


J.H. FENNER & CO. LTD., HULL, ENGLAND 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


“Hi is Fu uture 
like that of nearly 5,000 other boys 


and girls in our care depends on 
YOUR HELP 


70,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON. 5S.E.!! 
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Drawing by Henry Rushbury, R.A. 


Steel | 
makes history 


HE INCOMPARABLE hammer beam roof of 
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ef Westminster Hall has endured for more than 
¥ five hundred years: but only just. 
, This century saw part of the roof on the point of 


collapse. Death-watch beetles had reduced thick 
beam ends to thin and brittle shells. Holes gaped in 
the main collar beams. 

The whole roof was strengthened by an ingenious 
system of steel plates and tension rods secured by 
bolts to the timbers. The fléche was rebuilt around CIVIL ENGIN 
a skeleton of steel. So skilfully was all this done that | S274) CONTRACTORS... WWI ssacter™ Rotary Tower 








ei ssibilities of using “ cont! 
the steelwork is now invisible. && Cranes ak are available 
In many ancient buildings throughout Britain Catalogues 


AT 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF CRANE D CAN BE 


skilful hands and the strength of steel have helped to IN ALL PANG oF EPOINTMENT 


preserve our ancient heritage of wood and stone. 


Westminster Hall, in the care of the Ministry of Works, is open to the public 
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has now been instructed to investigate. His terms of 
reference are: 
To investigate the affairs of the Savoy Hotel Limited and 
the Berkeley Hotel Company, with special reference to 
the formation of Worcester Buildings Company (London) 
and the transfer to that company of the freehold of the 
Berk eley Hotel. 
It could be argued that that is now all past history. Mr 


Samuel who asked for the inquiry was in fact bought out at 
his own high price. Worcester Buildings (London) has been 
wound up. Is it mecessary to wash dirty linen in public at 


this stage ? The reaction of the Savoy directors in pub- 
licly welcoming the investigation lends no support to that 
view. Indeed, having themselves asked for the inquiry 


which revealed Mr Samuel and Mr Clore as buyers of Savoy 
shares, Mr Wontner and his colleagues on the Savoy board 
could hardly decline to recognise that sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. But the major principle arises— 


whether directors in defence of a company that they are 
appointed by shareholders to run can be allowed to alienate 
property that belongs not to the directors but in the last 
resort to the shareholders. 

[he public may also hope that Mr Holland’s report will 
throw light on a further matter raised by the Savoy affair. 
The source of the finance with which Mr Samuel’s dominat- 
ing holding was bought out-has never been more exactly 
described than “the directors and their friends.” If it is 
reasonable to assume that the inspector will have to identify 
these wealthy friends for his own information, is it not 
equally reasonable that Savoy shareholders and the investing 
public should know who the true owners of the Savoy 
equity now are? If, as Mr Wontner pleaded, the Savoy 
is a national institution, is its control not a matter of public 
interest ? 

A wider point will also be in the minds of intelligent 
shareholders. How far is it justifiable to shuffle voting rights 
for the purpose of maintaining control in a business ? The 
Worcester Buildings plan was an extreme proposal for 
depriving an equity of its voting power. But the principle 
of underweighting the voting rights in the part of a family 
business that has to be sold to the public to cover death 
duties is common enough. Similarly, the non-voting equity 
share has been adopted by many companies of high status, 
sometimes for cash issues but more frequently for bonus 
issues. One result is to make it easier for entrenched 
Managements to maintain control of companies and to dis- 
enfranchise owners of part of the equity. It is time to con- 
sider how far the process ought to go. 


What Price Steel? 


F EW ventures are less rewarding than attempts to compare 

steel prices throughout the world, as the statisticians 
of the European Coal-Steel Community and the British 
Iron and Steel Federation were reminded last week. The 
Federation has regularly published for some years past a 
comparison of home trade prices for steel in the United 
States, a number of European countries, and in Britain, and 
ts latest revision appeared in its annual report. This 
happened to be published within a day or two of the second 
teport of the High Authority upon operations in the 
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common market for coal and steel, which also essayed a 
steel price comparison. Almost inevitably, the two, where 
they appeared to be talking about similar products, did not 
agree. 

There are several good reasons for these disctepancies. 
Most of the prices quoted for European steel in the 
report from Schumania were for Bessemer qualities, 
comparing these steels direct with the open-hearth steel 
produced in Britain and America, For bars and many light- 
rolled steel products, that comparison is fair, despite the 
fact that Continental steelmakers would charge more for 
open-hearth steel—simply because the consumer of these 
products does not care about the difference in quality. But 
most British consumers, at any rate, are prepared to pay an 
extra charge for open-hearth qualities in structural steel 
products, plates, joists and angles, sheet and strip ; and the 
British comparison always counts in the charges that would 
be added on the Continent for open-hearth quality in these 
products. The British comparison, again, is of the prices 
the consumer would pay—which include excess charges for 
typical amounts and sizes, plus production and turnover 
taxes where these are charged on the Continent; the 
Schumanian comparison is of “basis prices ”"—which 
incidentally involved some disputable estimates of the 
transport element contained in certain British prices, which 
are delivered prices. : 

The discrepancies, however, may not have been without 
value if they set both organisations seeking a more satis- 
factory basis—and conceivably an agreed one ?—for these 
international comparisons. Both approaches have their 
merits ; the British table shows the steel consumer what he 
has to pay here and what he would have to pay in other 
countries, while the European comparison is seeking to 
establish some genuine comparison of works costs—or at 
least of works prices—in steel production. These objects 
might usefully be combined. 


Repayment of Standstill Debts? 


HE West German authorities are known to be consider- 
ing a further important relaxation in their restrictions 

on debt transfers ; this could have a significant influence 
on the Anglo-German financial negotiations now in 
progress. The measure contemplated is the release of a 
further large block of the standstill debts. These are 
the short-term debts owed to British, American and 
Swiss banks that have been outstanding and frozen ever 
since the standstill arrangement of September, 1931. The 
London Debts Agreement of 1952, which covered all 
German contractual debts, provided for meagre treatment 
of the standstill creditors. Repayments of their frozen debts 
were limited to 15 per cent of the principal ; they were 
also made conditional upon the granting of new credit lines 
available for drawings for the financing of new business up 
to an equivalent amount. The object of this “ re-commer- 
cialisation” was to ensure that Germany would lose by the 
unfreezing of only such foreign exchange as it no longer 
required. Over the past year, Germany has not in fact been 
short of sterling, nor has it experienced any internal short- 
age of liquid funds, so that demand for new sterling credit 
has been small. The major part of the portion of the old 
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standstill oredits that have been repaid has not therefore 
been “ re-commercialised.” It is now suggested that the 
German authorities are about to release an additional 50 
per cent of the outstanding standstill credits for repayment 
—again subject to the principle of “ re-commercialisation.” 

This step could clearly have an important effect on 
the course of the present negotiations on the possibility of 
funding the portion of Britain’s debts to the European Pay- 
ments Union that is attributable to Germany. These 
negotiations have been running into heavy weather, and 
there seems little prospect that agreement will be reached 
before the meeting of the Ministerial Council of the OEEC 
next week. The optimists now hope that the release of the 
standstill credits will facilitate agreement by making Ger- 
many less exacting in its demands and Britain less concerned 
at the danger of a continuation of the large surplus in 
German payments with Europe. 

It is, however, likely that the net transfer of credits will 
fall considerably short of the gross amount of standstill 
credits that are released. The German right of re-com- 
mercialisation has a highly restrictive effect on the number 
of creditors’ applications for transfer. Moreover, it has 
for some time been possible for creditors to liquidate 
their debts at very little cost through the blocked mark 
route. Now that all blocked marks originating before 
March 31st of this year have been freed, the discount on 
the blocked mark has dwindled to under 5 per cent. 


Engineering Exports Rise 


RITISH trade figures for the first quarter of 1954 turned 
B out well thanks to the high March export figures of 
{246.4 million. Engineering products have led the advance 
and now stand well above the 1952 level. Textiles have 
made a rather less impressive advance. The engineering 
group which includes several relatively new and thriving 
trades—aircraft, television and radar among others—is 
filling an increasing proportion of the British export total. 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 


tone seein 


Year| Ist | 2nd | 2nd | Ist 
Qtr. | Qtr. | Half | Qtr. 





£ million—monthly averages _ 
Food, beverages and tobacco 3 12 ll iS f:.23 
Basic materials.........ceee 7 8 8 oie 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 10 13 ll 13 13 
Manufactured goods :— | 

MME ids cwhcecneuues -| 2 28 28 29 | 28 
Engineering products .... 83 79 82 81 | 87 
Textiles, not incl. clothing | 28 26 26 29 | 29 


Other manufactures ..... 41 36 37 40 | 39 


i 
i 


? 











Total United Kingdom ex- 
208 | 210 221 | 204 


StS cae iasceveemast 215 








A modest further improvement in the British terms of 
trade in March is both unexpected and welcome, but it has 
not necessarily come to stay ; prices of British exports held 
steady, while prices of imports declined, although it has 
recently appeared that the long period of improving terms 
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of trade had given place to one of stability. The latest 
improvement springs mainly from a reduction in the prices 
of basic materials. British manufactured exports have also 
fallen in price, but other British exports remained steady. 


} 
Import | Export | Terms of 





Prices Prices Trade* 

OF TIS: banal? Se Last ae AU ee eae ~ (1953=100)—OS~S 
BG. POM ia os eK eae 102 | 101 ’ 10} 

a DDS. Pancceeee ghee 102 100 102 

of i RT AS TR ROS awe — 100 100 

oa ES teeta bana es i 99 | 

eS july pe cig ae cal arg ee “— | rea 

vo PRE ok kh ce Swe : 

a OO oe shaw b 98 | 109 

29 (IORI. go is ieee ds 99 100 

¢ ROTM oi cd oexks 98 99 

Sa eer. 98 99 

| 

IO, FONE sic avessacnys 98 99 

y PORE eek 97 99 

he II oer rr i cae | 96 99 
ares represents an improvement 


Significantly in the terms of trade calculation basic 
material prices fell while in the Board of Trade’s wholesale 
price index, also for March, they rose a point. The differ- 
ence is one of timing. The wholesale price index is based 
on current prices ; the terms of trade on declared values of 
goods which may have been bought some time earlier. The 
present improvement in the terms of trade owes much to 
falls in wool and rubber and both those commodities have 
since risen. 


Mexico’s Devaluation 


HE business community in Mexico was taken by surprise 
T over the Easter week-end by a devaluation of the peso 
from 8.65 to 12.50 pesos to the US dollar ; and, to judge 
from cabled reports, it has not discovered even now precisely 
why the Government was impelled to so drastic a step. The 
devaluation is equivalent to a cut of about 31 per cent in 
the dollar value of the peso that had been maintained since 
mid-1949, and gives a new parity with sterling (at $2.80) of 
35 pesos to the £. The Mexican economy, it appears, has 
been facing a combination of pressures stemming from 4 
domestic inflation—a rise in the visible external deficit, a 
flight of capital, and an accumulation of domestic liquid 
funds that seemed likely to give further impetus to the rise 
in imports. Against this background, it might have been 
thought that the need for corrective measures would have 
been self-evident ; and, since the devaluation, the Govern- 
ment has disclosed that the external strains had been mount- 
ing fast. At end-1953, the reserves of the Bank of Mexico, 
at $242 million, were some $50 million below their level of 
the previous spring ; during January and February they 
dropped, on balance, by only a further $5 million, but there- 
after the outflow gathered speed, reaching $14 million in 
March and a further $21 million in the first fortnight of 
April—so that on the eve of devaluation they were down 
to $201 million. 

To judge from the pace at which prices of imported 
goods are reported to be rising, the objective of checking 
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imports of non-essentials should be achieved, but in view 
of the pressure upon domestic costs it is much more ques- 
tionable whether any stimulus at all will be imparted to 
exports. The Government is, indeed, planning to cut down 
the “ windfall” for exporters by raising the export taxes 
so as to absorb three-quarters of the exchange advantage ; it 
seems likely that the rise in domestic prices will wipe out the 
remainder. And, unless a policy of disinflation can be 
launched, the cut in imports will intensify the pre-emption 
of supplies by the home market. This scarcely seems a 
propitious atmosphere either for the big investment pro- 
gramme that the Government is reported to be planning 
or for the entry of foreign capital that the devaluation is 
officially expected to encourage. 


Innovations and Exports 


HE Board of Trade’s estimate this week that some £288 
T million was earned last year by the exports of new 
British industries involves a fairly broad interpretation of 
the word “new.” The Board took three categories : 

1. New goods-that were not produced in Britain on a 

commercial scale or exported before the war. 

2. “Virtually New” goods of which exports were less 

than £10,000 in 1938 and more than £400,000 in 1953. 

3. “Greatly Expanded Exports” of which the value in 

1953 was more than £3 million and 20 times the corre- 

sponding value in 1938. 
This, of course, brings in refined petroleum ; and the Board 
has added aircraft in for luck, though this does not quite 
suit even its third definition. Together these two industries 
accounted for nearly half of the export value that the Board 
could boast. But the total value is not of much significance, 
and there is not much reason to cavil at the demarcation ; 
what bears study are the details in its tables. 

The Board is entitled to take its figures as reflecting 


the adaptability of many of our important industries to 
the rapid changes that have occurred in world demand for 





NEW EXPORTS— 








(£ 000) 
Commodity | 1948 | 1951 1953 
Radar and navigational equipment, etc. .. | 2,265 5,337 (10,071 
lelevision equipment and tubes.......... 55 186 842 
Industrial radio-frequency equipment®*.. . 64 168 174 
Lape recordes®: as thay civiaaneeneyeades s eee set 312 
Recor CANONS Sy5.6s hieeee ees Kank as Ri oe 104 
Floor Polisher®<c. juss cieucecccanucek es ee 1,126 706 
Electric hair clippers and dry shavers .... 121 478 518 
Com! aT ORE 6b RSS ea Se cas ob eee 2,147 3,196 
Pork-lift truck: << vogcssidacs gukoacees si 1,384 | 1,622 
Diese! MOUSE boo ars ns Cel s tea ae ate 1,274 870 
Women’s stockings ......0++2seeeseee * 6,767 | 4,303 
Other knitted goods. .......seceeecees = 1,216 2,356 
Dru ‘ 
Penicillin . . /uupecbhascarteaGeewbeab 2,048 6,779 4,455 
ather anti-DiOlMR ss ids buudicass guess eve + 3,253 
Sulphonamides .........cscceceeeeses eve 2,797 2,546 
Anti-histamines and anti-paludics...... coe 1,169 1,156 
Synthetic detergents .......e+sesecesees wu. | 1,453 | 2,597 
prefab tod: RMN 5s cis ca coaeoces ae 5,456 3,815 
‘rmanent-waving KitS.....¢ccccscecces 64 180 161 
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manufactured goods, and the advanced position that has 

been reached by British industry in many spheres of 

scientific and technical development. 
Of most of the products and the industries mentioned here, 
that praise rings true. But it is also true that a fairly large 
proportion of the real innovations in this list are the result 
of research or development during the war, and an equally 
significant proportion are the work of industries that have 
been established or greatly expanded in Britain since the 
war largely because America’s former customers were short 
of dollars. In many of the latter, much of the impetus 
has come from the subsidiaries in this country of 
the original American manufacturers. Indeed, the innova- 
tions on this list that can genuinely be traced to the privately 
financed scientific and technical progress of British industry 
are disquieteningly few—though the list is far from exhaus- 


tive, and may paint the technological picture slightly greyer 
than it is. 


Marking Time on the Comet 


HE de Havilland Aircraft Company’s decision to suspend 
Tr all production work on the Comet is clearly the, only 
one under the circumstances. How much of its present 
technical lead the company will lose as a result will be 
conditioned by how long the suspension continues and by 
the nature of the modifications that the designers may 
eventually decide to make. Until some positive cause can 
be attributed to the two recent tragedies, it is possible that 
other designers of big jet aircraft may also feel some appre- 
hension ; for whatever decisions are eventually made about 
the Comet may have repercussions on other designs. 

The delay will not affect experimental work, so that the 
completion of the prototype Comet III should proceed on 
schedule, with the first flight taking place towards the late 
summer. There is plenty of other work at de Havilland 
factories for the men affected, and had de Havilland alone 
been involved it is unlikely that any issue would have 
occurred over the decision to hold up production work 





—AND NEARLY NEW 








Commodity | 1938 | 1948 | 1951 | 1953 
VirTUALLY NEW ExporTtsi— | &#| | ae Bop rae owe 
Tracklaying tractors......... 1 504 | 2,931 | 3,315 
Oil-drilling machinery........ oie os 1,784 | 2,547 
Oil refining machinery........ aa oi 942 | 2,258 


Air-conditioning machines, self- 

GOREN SS did cae asad 10* 345 738 | 
Mechanical lighters .......... 7 467 806 745 
Cae 10GB 2 oan ia 6s keine 2 276 743 575 
Aldtns CIOCEE Fic es Kaceeees 1 265 314 473 
Fluorescent tubular lamps.... 1. ‘ap 


Dictating machines.........- 31 385 435 
Hearing a0 oi ose 5 fo c8ee is ‘Saar ena 217 169 
Foam rubber upholstery...... | e+. 332 978 817 
“GREATLY EXPANDED” EXPporRTs: 
Domestic refrigerators ....... ; 42* | 1,659 7,197 5,991 
Agricultural tractorsf........ 513 (18,930 | 41,132 | 37,170 
Laundering machinery}...... 149 1,538 | 8359 | 5,697 
Accounting machinery ....... 104 427 | 2,947 3,584 
Earth-moving equipment..... 681 5,014 | 9,838 16,147 
Plastic materials ..........s. 377 4,703 (16,322 | 16,113 
Platinum/Palladium, etc...... 316 2,812 &404 (11,253 . 
Refined petroleum. ......++« 2,854 | 5,342 | 30,133 | 71,118 
Rint. ck eas eee 5,400 |41,600 | 44,000 | 64,600 





* 1939 figure. t+ Other than tracklaying. ¢ Excluding hand-operated 
domestic machinery; for 1951 and 1953, figures also exclude other types 
of hand-operated machinery. § Excluding locomotives with mechanical 
transmission of under 200 b.b.p. 
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pending investigations on the wreckage of the Comet that 
nas been salvaged off Elba (not all of which is yet in this 
country). But Short Brothers and Harland, which are 
building Comets on de Havilland’s behalf in Belfast, have 
no alternative work for men employed on Comet lines, and 
f@mbers will have to be dismissed almost immediately. 
The company has contracts to build its own anti-submarine 
Seamew and the Bristol Britannia airliner as well as the 
Comets and Canberra bombers already in production, but 
neither new line is yet complete. 


Storing the Sugar 


N the eve of the International Sugar Council meeting 
QO next week in London comes a revealing disclosure of 
the present ample supplies. A small overflow from the 
purchase of one million tons which the British Government 
made from Cuba last year to make derationing safe is having 
to be stored temporarily on the Continent. It is being held 
in barges at Rotterdam and Antwerp on the understanding 
that it will eventually be shipped to the United Kingdom. 
Cuba has been quick with these shipments. Only 115,000 


tons now remains to be shipped, and warehouses are ~ 


bulging. By cutting its world free quota to 750,000 tons 
Cuba has so far been able to keep the world price steady at 
around 3.38 cents per lb. But the International Sugar 
Agreement will be subjected to a severe test. The Council’s 
powers to cut the effective quotas of the exporting members 
at next week’s meeting are limited to a further § per cent, 
making 20 per cent in all. The Cuban delegation, it is 
believed, wishes that the powers of curtailment were greater. 


Dearer Paraffin 


co oil companies have taken the unusual step, for the 
time of year, of increasing the price of paraffin by 4d. 
a gallon, bringing the wholesale price of the cheaper grades 
up to Is. 4d. a gallon. This unexpected increase appears to 
be due to an unexplained rise in Gulf prices ; summer is 
the time when a positive glut of heating oils of this kind is 
likely to develop in the United States and is not usually 
chosen as the season for a price increase. Stocks of petrol, 
fuel oil and distillates have been embarassingly high 
throughout the winter and are only now beginning to run 
down to more normal proportions. The last change in 
British paraffin prices, a reduction of 3d. a gallon, took 
place almost exactly twelve months ago, when the lifting 
of price control on petroleum products was followed by 
a general reduction in retail prices. 

The published figures for both production and consump- 
tion of paraffin in Britain give a totally unreal picture of 
the market, because they ignore the demand for paraffin as 
a constituent of aviation turbine fuels. Figures concerning 
paraffin used in this way, like those concerning high octane 
aviation petrol, are not published for security reasons. Kero- 
sene is the natural fuel for jets, but because of the limited 
quantity contained in any given quantity of crude (the oil 
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industry has not yet devised a process comparable ¢> cat 
cracking that will raise the yield of kerosene) service 2):¢ raft 
operate on a blend of kerosene and low-grade petrol |. 


Own 
as “ wide-cut ” fuels. Civil gas turbine aircraft run or pure 
kerosene, because of the wider safety factor it pro. des, 
This must have introduced a new element of inelas:icity 


into the kerosene market both here and in the United ‘: 


Ales, 


The “ Pru ”- Grows Again 


HE very size of the Prudential Assurance draws the 
public eye to its accounts. In 1953 most limbs 0! the 
giant grew further—except the relatively unimportant 
marine account where, in line with general experienc 
premium income declined. Ordinary new life business (in- 
cluding group life insurance increases) rose by £8.2 million, 
or 6.9 per cent, to £127.3 million. The rate of growth was 
higher abroad than at home. and a little higher than the 
indicated trend for all offices. In the industrial life branch, 
however, new sums assured were slightly down at (78.1 
million compared with {78.4 million, whereas in industrial 
assurance as a whole there was an increase in new business 
of about 2} per cent compared with 1952. Non life busi- 
ness brought in a premium income of {11.9 million on 
which the Prudential earned underwriting profits of 
£749,000 compared with £645,000 on {11.0 million in 
1952. Even the unrewarding motor accounts, with a 
premium income of £3.5 million, made a small profit in 
1953. Rather better overseas results from that class of 
business were general last year, and the Prudential pre- 
sumably shared in them. 

Once again the Prudential’s total assets have increased ; 
the rise last year was £44.6 million to {709.4 million. 
Although the new money went mainly into British Govern- 
ment securities ({14.9 million), British funds accounted for 
a smaller proportion of the total assets than in 1952 (42.3 
per cent compared with 42.9 per cent). The Prudential is 
one of the offices which has steadily increased its stake in 
industrial equities. In the quinquennium 1949-53 ordinary 
shareholdings rose from £§2.3 million to £83.4 million and 
equities, which accounted for 9.9 per cent of total assets 
in 1949, had risen to 11.8 per cent last year. The pro- 
portion is close to the average for all offices. 


The Film Industry Takes Heart 


HE Government had a little more good news for the 

cinema industry this week, when its statistics of adimis- 
sions showed that in the last quarter of 1953 rather more 
people went to the cinema than in the last three months 
of 1952. This slight increase, combined with the slower 
rate of decline in admissions during summer and autuno 
1953, emboldened the Board of Trade to observe that © ‘1's 
seems to herald a pause in the downward trend of cine: 
attendances of the last few years.” The exhibitors took 
special encouragement from the fact that in Southern 
England, where television ownership is highest and of ‘h< 
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loncest standing, admissions rose slightly more. For the 
year as a Whole, box-office takings were £108.8 million, 
comnared with £109.9 million in 19§2 ; after paying Enter- 
ents Duty and the levy to British producers, net 
tak gs were practically unchanged, and exhibitors as a 
. obtained £44.6 million after paying for film hire, 
£150,000 less than the year before. 
w far this steadying of cinema business reflected a 
f popular films,.a somewhat maturer public attitude 
towards television, or merely the greater amount of money 
ple’s pockets, remains unknown. It may contribute 
is warming the exhibitors’ hearts towards the new 
creen techniques, since some of the films made by 
these systems have proved magnificent box-office wherever 
they have been shown ; whether it will persuade them to 
instal the expensive “ stereophonic sound” systems that 
of the American producers would like to make 
obligatory is less certain. The film industry’s attitude 
towards television remains apprehensive, however ; only 
when commercial television looms on the scene in a year 
or two, they feel, will they be able to gauge the full 
strength of this potent competitor for the public gaze. 


-—h 


Buoyant Car Exports 


a motor industry was producing cars at the rate of 
14,700 a week during March, the highest level it has 
ever reached. This brought output during the first quarter 
of the year wp to 183,000 cars, nearly a third more than the 
numbers produced during the same period last year when 
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the last remnants of steel licensing were being removed. 
Exports of cars also rose sharply, the total number shipped 
during the quarter being 84,000 compared with 67,000 in 
the frst quarter of 1954. The relaxation of import controls 
in Australia and New Zealand had much to do with this. 
Shipments to Australia went up from 9,456 to 17,241 and 
to New Zealand from 4,053 to 7,804. 
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A stimulus of this kind was badly needed. The chart 
shows that, while the British industry is far and away the 
biggest exporter of cars, its foreign sales have been contract- 
ing steadily while those of some other exporting countries, 
Western Germany in particular, have been rising. West 
German exports, at 137,889 cars last year to the British 
industry’s 302,223, are still less than half the British total, 
but the progress that has been made since 1949, when fewer 
than 14,000 cars were sent out of Germany, is nevertheless 
formidable, and the German cars seem to have elbowed out 
the French and Italian models as serious competitors of the 
British medium-priced, medium-powered export car. 
Volkswagen salesmen are ranging far afield and individual 
British manufacturers will need the support of a high rate 
of output and sales, to which the home market can make 
only a partial contribution, if they are to meet this competi- 
tion. 


Road Haulage and the “C” Licence 


LTHOUGH the numbers and sizes of the goods vehicles 
that operate on British roads are regularly measured 

in official statistics, and some details of the operations of 
the road fleet owned by the Transport Commission are also 
published, any statistical estimates concerning the activity 
of the million or so vans and lorries concerned has until 
now been extremely sketchy. In late 1952, however, the 
Ministry of Transport conducted a sample inquiry among 
road haulage operators of all types of licence and vehicle ; 
and this week the results were presented in a paper read 
to the Royal Statistical Society.* Road Haulage Executive 
vehicles appear to have been used far more intensively than 
privately owned vehicles ; they ran on the average longer 
though less frequent journeys with more varied loads, and 
were filled much nearer to vehicle capacity. The vehicles 
owned by the former Railway Executive, on the other hand, 
were engaged in highly specialised local collection and 


DOMESTIC FREIGHT TRANSPORT, 1952 


(Estimates) 


| Million tons | Million ton 





carried miles of work 
SR wiaecivv ges bo sae edas cena 900 | 19,000 
BOR vis cb ccchekwote bane chcilass 300 | 22,000 
Inland Waterways......-+--s++5+: 10 — 
Coastal Shipping ......--e-seeeees 40 | — 10,000 

1,250 | 51,000 


delivery services, involving large tonnages, very short hauls, 
and many trips. Altogether nationalised lorries accounted 
for about 8 per cent of the vehicle miles, nearly 10 per cent 
of the tonnage carried, and about 22 per cent of the ton 
mileage of all road goods vehicles. 

The paper affords some information on the operations 


+The Outlines of the Road Goods Transport Industry,” by 
K. F. Glover and D. N. Miller. 
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of vehicles in the large “C” licence fleet that has grown 


so rapidly since the war, in which traders transport their . 


own merchandise ; these licences today account for five 
out of every six lorries on the road. The type of work often 
regarded as typical of “ C ” licence operations, local delivery 
services, did not in fact add up to a large volume of traffic 
in terms of ton miles, although a third or more of “C” 
lorries, including many of the heavier ones, were engaged 
upon it. Many firms appeared to use their “ C ” trucks on 
quite long hauls; in fact more than a half of the traffic 
carried on hauls of more than 40 miles travelled in “C” 
vehicles. Altogether ““C” licence work was responsible 
for the major part of all road haulage work ; it accounted 
for over 75 per cent of the vehicle miles, 54 per cent of 
the ton miles, and just under 60 per cent of the tonnage. 
The findings of this inquiry are interesting, though some 
of the figures thrown up need to be treated with caution. 
It would appear that the road fleet carried about 900 million 
tons of freight in 1952, or about three times as much as 
went by rail. But the railways carried their loads on the 
average more than three times as far; so in terms of ton 
mileage road and rail were almost equally important as 
carriers of freight. 


Strong Demand for Nickel 


NDUSTRIALISTS in many fields have found to their cost 
that when government controls were withdrawn 
shortages and the sellers’ market also suddenly vanish. That 
happens for two reasons: governments do not usually with- 
draw controls until they are satisfied that the period of 
shortage is over, and consumers adopt a different stock- 
holding policy in a free market. But there is an exception 
to this type of experience—International Nickel Company 
of Canada. Throughout the speech of Mr John F. Thomp- 
son, the chairman, runs the theme that though the controls 
on nickel were withdrawn last year in the company’s chief 
markets, the United States, Canada and the United King- 


Company Notes 
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dom, a large unsatisfied demand for nickel remains. 
When supplies become more freely available he expects 
larger outlets, in particular for special irons in the foundry 
industry and for better quality electro-plating. 

Why then did International Nickel show a slightly lower 
profit in 1953? Deliveries were a record and the price 
was slightly higher. Mr Thompson provides the answer, 
It was due to a time lag. The company’s financial 
results are the result of a race between technical improve- 
ments and rising costs, particularly wages and taxes. The 
development of cost saving processes takes time, and in a 
period of inflation rising costs tend to gain a lead. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In about a month’s time Stewart and Lloyds will begin 
shipments to Karachi under the contract for 350 miles of 
16-inch seamless steel pipe for the Sui Gas transmission 
line that the company obtained this week against strong 
foreign competition. The order involves a tonnage of over 
40,000 tons and exceeds {2 million in value ; it is one of 
the largest individual orders for steel pipe ever obtained in 
Britain. 


* 


The Committee of Lloyd’s has issued a statement about 
the operations of some Lloyd’s underwriters whose business 
has been conducted under the agency of Mr A. E. M. 
Wilcox. The Committee point out that “the syndicates of 
which the said underwriters are members have ceased to 
underwrite and the winding up of their underwriting 
accounts is proceeding in accordance with the practice 
obtaining at Lloyd’s. All the underwriting liabilities of the 
underwriters will be paid in full and the holders of policies 
subscribed by such underwriters are therefore in no way 
prejudiced by the decision to discontinue underwriting in 
the syndicates in question.” 


inflation and must be supported by 
specific appropriations to reserves if the 
earning power of the assets was to be 
maintained, seems to have decided on 4 


UNILEVER. The directors of Uni- 
lever Ltd, and Unilever NV have given 
shareholders their first short glimpse of 
the 1954 results of a trading empire. This 
empire, built on the needs of the house- 
wife, embraces over 300 companies, trad- 
ing across the world. Last year added to 
the stature of this giant. The value of 
the sales of the two “ partners,” Unilever 
Ltd and Unilever NV, advanced from 
£1,227 million to £1,310 million. This 
figure is the largest yet achieved and it 
has doubled since 1948. The combined 
profits of the British and Dutch companies 
jumped from £38.9 million to £61.6 
million. The directors permit themselves 
a masterpiece of understatement: “trading 


conditions in general have been favourable 
and results satisfactory.” 

Profits are shown after charging £15.2 
million for depreciation ; in 1952 depre- 
ciation absorbed £11.5 million and a fur- 
ther £5.3 million was appropriated to 
fixed asset replacement reserves. The 
dropping of the replacement reserve 
appropriation and the sudden increase in 
the depreciation provision suggests that 
the Unilever group has revalued its fixed 
assets. Already, four of its subsidiaries 
have announced just such a revaluation. 
It is a matter for congratulation that 
Unilever, which played the role of pioneer 
in pointing out that historical cost depre- 
ciation was wholly inadequate in times of 


realistic contemporary valuation of it 
assets. : 
Taxation has absorbed nearly £339 
million, compared with £22.2 million, 
but the combined net profits of the 
diarchy have risen from £21.1 million to 
£25.8 million. These figures understate 
the real improvement, for in 1952 net 
profits included nearly £1.9 million with- 
drawn from stock reserves and another 
£4.9 million relating to exceptional items 
and non-recurring credits. In 1953 there 
was, apparently, no need to make any 
changes in stock reserves and “excep- 
tional items” were of minor importance. 
The combined profit of £25.8 million 
is made up of a profit of £169 
million from Unilever Ltd and & 
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profit of £8.9 million from Unilever 
NV. From these profits the two com- 
panies will pay the ordinary dividends 
that the directors forecast last November 
when the interim dividends were in- 
creased. The full year’s ordinary dividend 
of Unilever Ltd has been raised from 
13} to 15} per cent and that of Unilever 
NV from 12 to 14 per cent. As the divi- 
dend rates have been known for nearly 
six months, it is not surprising that the 
price of the £1 ordinary stock units of 
Unilever Ltd remained unchanged at 
68s. 3d. immediately after the preliminary 
statement had been published. Since 
then in the general decline in the markets 
they have fallen to 6§s. 9d., to offer a yield 
of 4.8 per cent. 


* 


SHELL-ROYAL DUTCH. Un- 
like the Unilever shareholders, equity 
shareholders in Shell and Royal Dutch 
did not know in advance what dividends 
their companies would declare. But, after 
the announcement of the one for five share 
bonuses, they could make a shrewd guess 
that the rates would be left unchanged (at 
15 per cent, tax free, for Shell and 16 per 
cent for Royal Dutch). That happened, 
and the few optimists who expected a 
little more were disappointed. Shell £1 
ordinary stock units therefore fell 2s. 6d. 
to §\3 and the Royal Dutch fl. roo units 
by 17s. 6d. to £43 after the announcement. 


The Shell-Royal Dutch preliminary 
report also roughs out the achievements 
of a giant. The group controls about 
one tenth of world oil production. Last 
year the gross sales proceeds and other 
income of the Shell-Royal Dutch group 
increased by just under 5 per cent, from 
£1,616 million to £1,700 million. About 
£348 million, compared with £303 million 
in 1952, was paid out in sales taxes, excise 
duties and similar levies, but the group’s 
net income rose by just under 4 per cent, 
from £125 million to £130 million. The 
increase in net earnings seems to have been 
limited to a mere £§ million because of the 
decline in tanker freight rates (which on 
the average were 40 per cent lower than 
those ruling in 1952). As the group’s 
method of allocating costs and charging 
prices has the effect of turning its tanker 
fleet into a operating subsidiary, the reduc- 
tion in these rates reduces the profits of 
the parent company. Fortunately, the 
adverse effect of these reductions was 
_ Offset to a great extent ” by “ the increase 
in mid-1953 of world prices for crude oil 
and products and higher earnings by the 
Shell Oil Company in the United States.” 


Again the greater part of the group’s net 
income has been ploughed back into the 
business and the dividends paid out to 
Royal Dutch and “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading (in the 60/40 ratio) total only 
£22.2 million—almost exactly the same 
distribution as was made in 1952. 
Ploughed back profits support the group’s 
immense capital development programme. 
Last year about £220 million, compared 
with £188 million in 1952, was spent on 
Capital account. Although this represents 
the largest capital expenditure programme 


in the history of the group, total resources 
held in cash and securities were increased 
by £54 million to £315 million. 


Such an immense backing of assets and 
earnings will encourage shareholders to 
expect the present dividend rates to be 
maintained on the equity capitals as 
increased by the share bonuses. On that 
assumption and if the current price of the 
Shell £1 units of 5% and of the Royal 
Dutch fl. 100 units of 42} are adjusted 
accordingly, the yields would be 53 per 
cent and 4} per cent respectively. 


* 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. When the {£30 
million issue of an unsecured loan stock 
was announced by ICI in March, share- 
holders were told that the ordinary divi- 
dend would be raised from 13 to 15 per 
cent and that profits in 1953 exceeded 
those earned in 1952. The preliminary 
report confirms the forecast of a higher 
dividend and it shows that the directors 
in talking of profits have almost as great 
a gift for understatement as the Unilever 
board. Profits before depreciation and 
taxation jumped last year by nearly 22 per 
cent, from £39.8 million to £48.5 million. 
This is the measure of recovery from 1952 
when ICI’s profits (though not the value 
of its sales) were reduced by the recession 
in the textile, plastics and paper trades and 
by the steep decline in raw material 
prices. The group is now sharing in the 
revival of these industries. 


ICI cannot fail to benefit also from 
more stable prices ; it is a sign of confi- 
dence that the directors have decided to 
write back {2.5 million from stock 
reserves, compared with appropriations 
to these reserves of £700,000 in 1952 and 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Gross profit........ 39,755,729 48,519,162 
Depreciation ....... 10,138,595 11,551,012 
ROBO 8.5 is vc cet 13,816,787 17,209,526 
Nat Pr0fb . oon ccvne 16,077,918 18,867,003 
Ordinary dividends . 4,963,244 5,828,721 
Ordinary dividends 

(per cent)........ 13 15 
Retained by subsidi- 

Oe Oo es 1,578,962 1,262,935 
Stock replacement 

FESETVES .....2065 700,000 Dr.2,500,000* 
General reserves.... 2,000,000 6,500,000 
Asset replacement re- 

DOCCOS oc vac n ces 5,000,000 7,000,000 
Added to carry for- 

ME eis ace ems Dr.49,144 Dr.151,643 


{£1 ordinary stock at 59s. 6d, yields {5 Is. per cent. 

*This sum has been released from stock replace- 
ment reserves of £11,700,000, reducing them to 
£9,200,000. 


£7 million in 1951. This transfer and the 
increase of about £3.8 million in net 
profits has enabled the board to increase 
the appropriations to general and fixed 
asset reserves as well as to pay out a bigger 
dividend. The group has a formidabie 
capital development programme in front 
of it, and though nearly half of the 
expected cost of £70 million in the next 
three years will be met from the proceeds 
of the recent loan stock issue, this pro- 
gramme may oblige the directors to hold 
a curbing rein on equity dividends. 
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VICKERS. The repetition of the 
Vickers dividend at 15 per cent and the 
loss the company made in selling part of 
its holding of 34 per cent Treasury stock 
were discussed in these columns a fort- 
night ago. The company’s full accounts 
now show that the stability in net profits 
conceals an improvement in trading profits 
(which have advanced from £8.3 million 
to £9.2 million). Much of this increase 
has been absorbed by higher provisions 
for depreciation and for further. expendi- 
ture on completed work and by the loss 
on the sale of gilt-edged securities. The 
full report, however, does give every indi- 
cation that 1953 was an exceptionally busy 
year for the Vickers group. Most of its 
principal manufacturing divisions were 
kept working at or close to full capacity ; 
the number of its employees rose ; and 
its wage bill went up from £26.4 million 
to £29.8 million. The consolidated balance 
sheet, too, bears the mark of a very active 
year. The value of stocks increased from 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit....... 8,293,479 9,162,975 
Total income........ 9,665,214 10,616,840 
Depreciation........ 1,575,746 1,771,321 
RORMOOIE i Seo tcete 4,003,645 3,745,876 
SE rere 2,844,638 2,850,994 
Ordinary dividends .. 1,008,331 1,016,028 


Ordinary dividends 
(per cent). ....-0s. 15 15 
General reserves..... 131,092 5,254,154 
Addedtocarryforward 1,578,342 Dr.1,092,947 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less de- 


preciation ........ 18,627,677 20,519,773 
Net current assets ... 46,761,456 46,130,337 
POUND Fie os Ss 77,826,805 88,032,744 
Cash and TRC’s..... 8,021,011 9,504,079 
Gilt-edged securities.. 12,557,204 5,290,123 
Contract payments .. 53,302,353 59,748,884 
Reserves ......ceces 40,489,727 42,004,790 
Ordinary capital..... 12,315,484 12,315,484 


£1 ordinary stock at 57s.xd yields £5 5s. per cent. 


£77.8 million to £88 million, partly offset 
by a rise in instalment payments on con- 
tracts from £53.3 million to £59.7 million. 
But the increase in working capital com- 
mitments and in fixed capital expenditure 
helps to explain why the group’s holdings 
of gilt-edged securities were reduced from 
£124 million to £5} million. 

In a comprehensive review of the 
group’s many activities, Sir Ronald Weeks, 
the chairman, throws some light on future 
prospects—though he makes no reference 
to the future of English Steel. Share- 
holders will welcome this peep into the 
future, and they can hardly avoid the 
impression that the Vickers divisions 
(thanks to a backlog of orders) should do 
as well this year.as they did in 1953. But 
if they look beyond this year’s dividend 
they will find the prospect less reassuring. 
Of the major industrial divisions, only 
those manufacturing civil and military 
aircraft promise a rapid expansion. Else- 
where, as in the shipbuilding, ship- 
repairing, road and rail transport and 
engineering sectors, the chairman draws 
attention to the growth of competition 
(particularly in overseas markets) and to 
the slackening flow of orders. If this is 
so, shareholders may feel that the pro- 
posed 100 per cent share bonus should be 
mainly regarded as a means of matching 
issued capital more closely with employed 
capital, 
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HUDSON’S BAY. _ Shareholders 
in Hudson’s Bay Company have to look 
at the full report in two different ways. 
First, they must look at the prospects of 
the company’s oil interests, vested “ in 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company in 
which Hudson’s Bay has a 25 per cent 
interest ; it is on these that the present 
high price of the shares is largely based. 
Secondly, they must look at the prospects 
for the retail and wholesale trades in 
Canada, because these decide the 
immediate course of the company’s profits 
and dividends. 

Last year, Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company spent another $11.7 million on 
exploration and development; and another 
41 producing wells came into produc- 
tion. But these are early days and, though 
the company should in the long run 
benefit from the building of oil pipelines 
in Canada, the directors reaffirm that it 
may be some years before any “ significant 
return ” is obtained on the money already 
spent and to be spent. Part of the pro- 
ceeds of £2,1§4,000 which will be raised 
by the latest “rights” issue of 623,056 
{£1 ordinary shares at 7os. each will finance 
further developments. 

The remainder of the new money will 
be used to extend and modernise the 

Years to Jan. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Retail stores: 
Banas. sins Scsabaene 32,260,000 34,186,000 
Profit, before tax.... 1,776,000 1,997,000 


Wholesale department: 
Sales.. te ee 


. 12,656,000 13,937,000 


Profit, before tax.... 333,000 322,000 
Fur trade: 

Sales ie g goalaae ieee a tareeers 26,443,000 21,676,000 

Profit, before tax.... 333,000 320,000 
Combined trading profit 2,764,095 3,060,842 


{1 ordinary stock at 110s, Od, yields £3 2s. per cent. 


company’s stores in Western Canada. 
Hudson’s Bay earns the greater parts of 
its profits from these stores. In 1953-54 
it was the improvement in retail sales and 
profits that was primarily responsible for 
the increase in trading profits from 
£2,764,095 to £3,060,842 and, ultimately, 
for the increase in the ordinary dividend 
from trading. The trading dividend was 
raised from 10 to 124 per cent, a rate that 
the directors expect to be able to main- 
tain on the increased capital. They believe 
that immediate prospects are reasonably 
encouraging, though shareholders must 
also remember that the American reces- 
sion can have its effect on retail. sales 
and profits in Canada. As future capital 
receipts from land sales will be “ relatively 
unimportant” they must wonder how 
much longer the tax-free dividend from 
these receipts—it was again maintained at 
2) per cent in 1953-54—will sweeten the 
trading dividend. 


* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
Last year Monsanto Chemicals — the 
English subsidiary of an American parent 
—amarched back along the road to recovery. 
The full report fills in a few more details 
of this progress. The preliminary state- 
ment, which was discussed in these 
columns on February 27th, showed that 
sales had risen by 9 per cent to 
£10,852,854, that trading profits had 
advanced from £1,476,400 to £2,354,084 


and that the ordinary dividend was to be 
increased from 184 per cent to 20 per cent. 
The chairman, Mr Edward A. O’Neal, now 
reveals that the company’s’ factories at 
Newport and Ruabon were able to operate 
at more efficient production levels, except 
in the pharmaceutical and rubber chemical 
groups where demand fell considerably 
short of capacity. Exports, which in 1953 
represented about 40 per cent of total sales, 
continued to play an important part in the 
group’s activities, rising by about £300,000 
in the face of growing competition. 
Thanks to the reduction in raw material 
prices, the recovery in sales did not involve 
the Monsanto group in any further com- 
mitments on stocks; in fact, the book 
value of stocks declined slightly, from 
£3,202,398 to £3,005,583. The group con- 
tinued with its development programme, 
though at a slower pace than in earlier 
years. At the moment Monsanto Chemi- 
cals seems to be taking its breath before 
proceeding on the second stage of its pro- 
gramme. The remaining {£2 million of the 
5 per cent unsecured loan stock was called 
up last May, but at the end of the year 
most of that money remained in liquid 
form—in preparation, no doubt, for 
another bout of development. These plans 
may have to be implemented at a time 
when competition both at home and 


abroad is more likely to intensify than to 
decline. 


* 


THE BRUSH GROUP. In the 
last few years every annual report from 
Brush has aroused the comment that there 
was a need for consolidation. The latest 
report for 1953 suggests that at long last 
the group has entered this period of 
retrenchment and reorganisation. The 
chairman, Sir Ronald Matthews, says that 
the directors are “determined to achieve 
balance and stability.” And this 
apparently means balance and _ stability 
within the present structure of the group 
for the directors consider “ existing manu- 
facturing facilities” to be “fully 
adequate ” for the business. 

The directors have already begun to 
translate the new policy into action. Last 
September £940,000 was raised by an 
issue of 6 per cent preference shares and 
in 1953 they deliberately reduced stock 
commitments from £12.2 million to £10.5 
million. These changes led to a 
reduction in the group’s bank loans, 
trade liabilities and other debts. Bank 
overdrafts, at £5.8 million, still have 
a prominent place in the balance sheet, 
but that document looks more healthy 
than it did. It was this improvement, 
apparently, that encouraged the directors 
to raise the ordinary dividend from 4 to 
6 per cent. The group still has to steady 
itself at a time when sales and profits will 
be harder to earn. Last year turnover and 
profits fell, largely because of the reduced 
demand for small diesel engines. In the 
last few months there has been 
improvement in the number of new orders 
but the intake of orders still falls short of 
production. The directors believe that the 
volume of orders is sufficient to ensure 
“reasonable employment” in the. group’s 
factories this year. : 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: May 5th. 
Next Contango Day : May 5th. 
Next Settlement Day: April 271), 
Tue tide turned in the stock mar}; this 
week. The Financial Times 06: inary 
share index, which had advanced 1. ; 47} 
just before the weekend, had fal! ick 
by the close on Wednesday to 144.2 The 
ebb in prices began in the ¢ ged 
market, where the biggest losses . red 
in the undated and long dated stock-. War 
Loan was particularly vulnerable o t 
day after going “ex dividend” . net 
loss on that day, after allowing {.: the 
dividend element, was *% and it < rt 
871s. The price continued to fal! n 
Wednesday it touched 86 before ng 
at 863. In the same period old ( Is 
made a net loss of } to 653. Ban! nd 
insurance shares. were generally dul! 1e 
with the fall in gilt-edged prices bu val 
Exchange rose 3 to 16; in respons e 
dividend and share issues. In the en 
market Japanese issues were sold rather 
heavily before rallying on Wednesda, 
Almost all the leading equiti Ist 
ground. Paper, store and textile es 
suffered some of the heaviest es, 
though rayon shares staged a slight 
rally when the market opened on 
Thursday. Tobacco shares were un- 
settled by further references to lung 
cancer and “Imps” dropped 2s. 4!d. to 
§1s. 6d. and “ Bats” 1s. 74d. to 39s. od. 
on Monday ; these shares rallied a little 
later in the week. The de Havilland 
equity shares lost Is. 3d. to 23s. 6d. on the 
suspension of work on the Comet | and 
Comet II, and other aircraft shares were 
dull. Oil shares weakened in line wit) the 
rest of the market ; the biggest losses were 
reported in Burmah Oil. Rubber and tea 
shares remained quiet. Kaffirs made rather 


a mixed showing. Prices faltered on \\ 
day but on Tuesday a modest improve 


ment in demand for a few OFS issuc 


quickly reflected in higher prices ; P 


dent Brand made the biggest gain 
on Wednesday touched the new pe 


548. 6d. before closing at 52s. 9d.) and th 


gain was linked with the fact that 
options to take up new shares exp 
the end of this week. Renewed sell: 
uranium issues, notably Randfontei: 
to further losses on Wednesday. 
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* july & 1935= 100. 
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23)| April 21) 10.42; 
93 | 10,4 + 
i 93) 10,26! 


96} 12,967 
5 27 | 10,820 
” 28 9,90 


¢ 1928—100. 
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Yield, 
Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yieet. on aor sf Bee ORDINARY April 28, 
Pri D April2i, April28,| April 28, April 28, |J@2- 1 to Ap 1 a 0) (c) 
an. 1 GUARANTEED er 1954 | 1954 | "1954 High | Low | ™ | a ae =e 
——— at es y = i | fs d rs aR cay as | °o |Sreex & ENGINEERING 50/ 50/- é 6 0 
aa | s. d. | 4 3150 10}| 41/44 fd 15 dBS.A. es pees <a 15/3* 17 6 Oh 
; | 26) exchequer 24% 3865. | 1904 tof {14 2\ 201 58/1) | 49/9" | 100) 'S hear Kena Niekd Zi] bars ove 13 é tke 
100} ; of 1960 ..... ' | 5 d/ j' j 
3025 | 1 edu 30) 62.65, | 1014, | ole | 111 6/219 81) 597 tt 2 1{o|United Steel {1 .....] 24/8 | 24/617 6 11 
1013 ial Funding 129 9 5 8'2 5 81609 47/6 ai DEVICKETS £1 ww scucdes 
i | Funds Se tee 1014 019 §|2 8 8 il slBradford Drone fi ---| Se toe eae ae 
8 “a ponds 24% '$4-56...| 100% | toy’ 132 | 4 & ciate ime Lu toe ee ae ee 12% 3 
ir Bonds 28% *54- 100 |}1 17/2 9 a : b| 5 alCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 59/9 | 58/- Ok 
: ding 29% ’52-57..... 100 143/2WIi11 62/9 49/44 14 “te auids £1 ..1 27/9 | 28/- 5 0 
10K ] ; o/ °64-58..... 101 101 #3 | 4 6G 25/2 645) 6}a\Courtaulds {1 ..... ; é 56/1031 5 5 6 
101 # Les 30, "35-59... Et ek lie kis in ta a/b | Sal 10 alPatons & Baldwins zi] 10/6 | 709° 813 4 
‘91h ae 21% BESL...| 98 | 98f (112 4 \ 215 bi seat | et] q 5 a{Patons & Baldwi oS 61412 9s 
3 ling 24% ‘56-61..... 211;3h1 ll . Elect. £1...... 41/6 | 48/ 
Bee dmb mada e|ie elea,ge | i semi lae ae la 
ing 492 °60-90....--| 10144 1014 1 18 10 | 3 12 101] 44/6" | 38/6 | 8'a] ofdlBnglish lect: (1.2.1. 426 | 426 |$ 811 
ings Bonds 3% 60-70.) 95 * 31 '4* ; ; i | 3 - 91] 43/9 | 37/9 740) 3ja a eee “wee / | : 
i vings Bonds 24) % °64-67 wnat 102% }2 0 6/316 8} 18/6 34a| 640)Bristol Aero 10/-..... 19/- | va ; 8 6 
sagen. | J te ry 4%, ’20- i Stee oat 90 89 25111315 3i 20/6 64 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 1/1 ‘ *16 5 0 
103% | 10 : ~ Bonds eee 95 oaf 2 6 8\4 : a ase os/it Thci TclDe Havilland $1 seta »/ as os 
el nsols#% a 3 40/4 : \Ford Motor f1....... / | /104 
ee | i v. 3% aft. April él. soi 30% : 19 8 | 3 i +f oe aot a4 ae + i awe Stay Fi oe A . 5 i 
993 | 99 uv. 3$% 1969 ..... h 65§ | 2 2 0/3 ‘ / 25 ¢ 25 c\Leyland Motors {1.. _ / 5 5 3 
nl s. 247 aft. April 16.) 6 211/318 2f| 97/- (6 b\Raleigh Ind. {1...... 31/-_ | 38/- 
. s. 3% aft, April "66..) 77% | 77 | 2 Hy Se e218 | 20° ¢ eee 14/44) 11/3) 4 4 3 
4 a 5. 34% TT cites 5 23 91316 91] 15/9 66/- 12 c\Standard Motor 5/-...| 6/44 6/44 
sr | 3 eas. 34% "T9-B81....... = 85; | 2 3 4/313 5i] 6/9] 5AL| We ino ae See 
gh | demption 3% "86-96. . . 89 864* | 2 4 7) 4 0 10/ 9g 20 ¢ 10 a|Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 24/9 Png 5 15 llw 
wy | 845 War his 2 aoe - Pais 18 101 56/104 32/ 15 b| 7$a\Debenhams 10/- ..... as 5 410 3 
aa ‘ Consols 2B5b sss cokes cus / we "es / 
SO} | 88; Br. Elec, 3% ‘68-18..0... 2 8 0/314 2) ve 1 ie Sl os ee Wd pea, “A” 5/4 91/6 | 88/9 | 3 te 
oof | 871) Br. Elec, Sie tana se oe ste usd as | ace ae oe ee We pactec 15/9 | 15/3 | 3 
1054 | 1 Br. Elec. 44% '14-19..... 2 3 5|3 15 101] 76/43 | 64/- On wals ss 
96 4B} ¢ ir Flee 38% ‘16-79 Beers 2 411;315 8! 8 30 2 5 aj\Anglo-Iranian {1..... lt 78/14 | 3 16 10 
87 | 83., Br. Trans, 3% "78-88. .... 26 1/1315 iy a? Ol Seng 24a\Burmah Oil {1....... 80/74 sia 
tty o} 68-73. . 56/104 4 00 fi...| £434 | £42 
of.) eine ae a2 abe Shed 1G) Sg tame ae Leet ee 
t | 100} + ‘|Br. Trans. feces 3 : | WE Eh iciass se 
et | ee ee *90-95..0022. 21 8/313 sihis’ 17/6" | Stal IstoTrinidad Lholds -2.| 20/6 | 21/3 |4 9 Oe 
4} 968 |Br. Gas 34% SET cise 2 011)317 2e} 22/3 / SHIPPING . 39/6 18 2 0 
1034 | Br. Gas 4%, "GP Ts os bed 44/- 37/9 16 tacos l Li eebveas a 79 /6* 5 10 8 
. lds are € ‘ ‘ u et. eeeeee / /G 6 7 
(¢) To earliest date. { f) Flat bs (t ne ee aided, eames es SI (p) 10 10 a oe ie 414 
alculated a illowing for tax a . 1..1 724 13/9 
é ne : A Port. Cem. £ ; 
ee a, |e [HE | NG ab Glow nersic | 7 | 9 | $3 § 
: Price, | Yiel 2 6 b/Brit. Aluminium y-* | 39/6" |515 1 
Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price 1 28, 34 Amer. Tob 10/-.| 40/-* | 39/ 
Prices far \.LtoApl.28° STOCKS AND April2i, ‘AprilZ8, Ans 36/3 = +ata pant en Pacific $25. $44 -“ : 6 6 
High | Low | High J Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 195 ot Bs . $38 1140jCarreres “B” 2/6.....| 8/6, | 5/318 6 § 
5 . a eee ae s. d. d Decca Recor “sees 
$16 ‘or 32/6 35 TelDunlo Rubber 10/- .| 23/- | 21/9 | 5 a 
9.. 93} 93} 18/5 lljcq (173 /s | 59/6 15 
” | s2 | 938] 90) lAust 54% 65-6 96 9% {314 41 53/~ 64 9 bdiimp. Chemical £1... 52/104] 51/- | 7 16 10 
% | 91 36g | 94% IN. Zealand 34% 9 99} 994 | 312 3! 49/8} 84a) _11}dImp. Tobacco {1..... $71 $71i 1517 8 
99) | 93¢ | 99) | 914 |S. Africa 35% °54-59.. 16 16 318 ll 4 95. oh $2-35c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v. 58/9 158/99 1415 4n 
13} | 661 | 762 | T1$ IL.C.C, 3% aft. 1920.. 8 95 312 21 51/ 74a| 9 bjLondon Brick {1..... 66/6 | 66/6 1416 3 
St | 90) | 968 | 95 jLiv 3%, or 93h | 933 | 4 1 3! 6 34a} 12}|Tate & Lyle Beasts 65/- | 64/7- 1413 9 
94} 88} | 958 | 932 IP.L.A. 38% 66-' 89) 103 103 4 6 5e 6 T4a| _740;Tube Investments {1. 78/6 | 7%6/- 1412 1 
104) | 101¢ | 103§ | 101 Agric. Mort. 5% '59- 80 4 4 5d a al 15 biTurner & Newall {1.. sn, 65/9 1415 11 
77} | 80} | 75} \|Austria 44% 34-59... 13 15 Nil or6 93 wag ef <= ohenbess / 
100 42 | 102" (German 4 os: see] 133 148 ies 6 14.¢Aled Sumatra £1. 2276 | 229 [310 4 
f 1 2 seeeeeee 4 : Pet: 2 / f 
1393 | 119 | 1593 | 132§ [Japan 5% 1907. pa are 20/3 einined due Uetes £1) 48/14 | 48/14] 8 6 3 
37/9 15 b\United Bo S <tc 
« = ‘ 10/- eee 6 8 
— | Price, Yield, 5 40 biAnglo Amer 35/74 | 35/10 7 8 
Prices, 19 od 6% a Blyvoor 2/6......... 3 O 
an.l to A g ee ORDINARY eat April28, April 28, ST/- | 32/6 my Dumendtertele iG tes ae ig 1 12 4 
H (a) (b) (e) STOCKS te | ~ 16/63 | 68/9 80 a} 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer. 7 6 |424 |8 4 8 
ee 8 nititpciesi addi =i: }Stts«CAL Ok OL 8 | 68/5 174¢ Johannesburg Con. {1 o 208 11018 2 
% | % | BANKS & Discount 46/- | 45/- f Slim} 52/- | 42/- 175 6} 50 alRhokana f1......... 
M6/- | 4 | Val ; biBarclays £2 6. ‘a pd. 61/- 61/- 4 = = 20 i 16% * Ex dividend. 
62/6 i 6 a! oyds 1/- 16/- 4 
16 | 74,9 | | 8 bMidland fl, fully Pai 7 * 10 8 n Prices 
11274] S¥el SABI Prom ihe lee lee less New York Closi S. - 
M/- | 4 | 9 al 9 b Westminster oat ore 98/99 |5 1 3 ———S=—=——== Apr. | Apr. 
W/- | ¢ | ‘Thal 17}6|Alexanders , 2, £ Pa! 61 46/- 13 5 3e Ay pr. 23 
ue) od SMBs a.m |r 14 SS ewe é 
1/6 | 4 5 a MON Disc. £1. ..... - _ i. +4 
41/- | 4a 4 | Bare.(D.C, &O.) “A” £1 a, <3 610 3 hi 194 a m. sees: 344 | 33) 5 lnter, Paper. 17 
45/14 | 4 la Chart. Bk. of India {1 Balt. & Ohio. 244 | 23% lAm. Viscose . .| 324 | ied Sore Rosteckt aa 63 
| ee 11 11g {218 1 a el. of Amer..| 17} Sheil ..s| 463 | 49 
25 10} , 50 a! 85 b) & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. sake 214* 5 1 6 hrysier ane ¥ 58 58 Shell ..... 86 
22 20ta| 40tb' Pearl , fully pd..... 3oie | 383*15 5 6 en, Elec..... 45 
404 1081 Tua ivaeamee A See ** — a: n. Motor... al | 6 
/- (126/- | 10g 38 $ Base Bn bya acssss0fhSe/O ae eo 0 United ea el ‘ eR 394 | 39) Woolworth... 40 
21/- 1 1/44 15 0 4/- “eeeeeeeee 32/6 5 10 9 W. Union e me 
33/6 | 31/- Ta il’ Guinness 10/-.:...... 8/3 |7 5 5 's dividend. (4) Yield at pit} tarde aoe 
ti 8 <i '__4 a) _8 bind Coop 8 —_——— dividend. {o) Final a (c “lage 22-27%. (3) 12% po er ites ‘tal _ 
} Free of tax. Yield calculated on basis, (a) ——— and 50% tax free from ca — (I Te latest date. (m) Yield basis a kd n addition 
i To earliest date, (f) Flat yield ae pot included in yield. alt) Yield basis baal a Ue Id basis 15% 0% a Yield basis 18-18% gross. 
asis jf s Ss 
fo) Veld bast dane, a ee tems (p) Also 5% net ca inet <epital Sie Yield basic 74%. (w) Yield basis 
iy not subject to tax 


» from ca 
veld basis 11§%. (x) Yield basis 114%. 
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i hae ea Da es 
UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; -xports f.o.b, Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





Monthly averages 1953 1954 


Unit 


7 i or 7 Ts — 35 
1951 1952 | 1953 Jan. | Feb. | March Dec fan Fe a 


VALUE(‘) 

—* 
ti 278- 
109- 
87: 
26° 
§3- 


285-17 281-6 | 282- 
105-2 na. | 114- 


— 


roy 
2c 
~ 
OM hdX 
ro 
S 


ef 


29-0 n.a. 26- 
52-7 na. 52- 


| 
Ll. < deg eharawtachsaubveosugete = +2 215-3; 215-2 217-7 194-9 | 212-9 224-6 225°7 |} 201-1 246-4 
Man attGteG oss siccsnisvsenedsvs . 183-0 | 178-5! 174-9] 176-3} 158-7| 172-8 na.| 184-5] 163-4) 2013 
Re-exports ...... Lskbarenbeuee oes | = 10-€ 12- | 8-8 10-0 9-2 | 10-9 7°6 8-1 8+2 117 


o 
Ow + C'oo 
oOnNwownrs 


tre 
oO 

= CN oO 
i) 
co 


Cn b> oo. 
© wo co 
“I > oo wi o> 


4 | 
2 | 1} 
“1 | 95-9 n.a. 87-2 | f 
6 3 
8 7 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) 


t t =?:..3 ” 


ao ae 


—54-8| —62-4| —38-9| —62-0] -—49-4] -—48-3] -—32-7) -40-6 


VOLUME 


ITE noon 65 kde <keas KisueGoeen 1950 = 100 112-5; 102- 


oo 


112- 
101-2 95-0 98-1 


-_ 


106-4) eee 120 117 101 


ERPNG.. cccceacevewaces6savtuca ents 97 87 97 99 103 92 


BY AREA 
imports : 


45-0 41-8| 45:6 51-1 42-1 41-5 | 4:0 
26-6 21-4 23-6 93:4 21-2) 20-2) 202 
15-9| 18-1 16-8 21-8 16-1| 16-7| 186 
67:4 51-4 68-9 65:5 64-2 


140-8) 113-7| 132-9] 124-2] 142-3 


Lilies erea—-<tetal oS. . ec cuuess { millon 60- 52- 
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2 
26-7 25: 
3 
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5 | 
- dic cen ecatt 31-7 26-5 
” an 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....%.. 


64- 
125: 


58-9 69:0 
112-3 145-9 


wo eho OO 


DURES WRG. siete Casktinn nk see 116-5; 119- 
Exports : 
Done S908——tdtel so. ccicssesssice 


28- 33:7 32:0 
3 14:3 
13-4 
5 
8 


4 116 


nN 
cs 
bo 


31-5 | 29-7 31-6 31-1 31-7 

14-1 13-8 14-2 13-5 12-7 ll 
12-4 10-0 12-7 10-7 10-9 9. 
63-5 59-3 66-6 58-9 63-7 60-7} 130 


107°5 94-8 103-9 116°8 113-1 102-6 | 1245 


s: POR itbtssstuccasrees 12: 


= 00.00 
_ 
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PORES  cncs ccdkesaedns 1l- ll: 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 56- 58- 


: 4 
Pieting QS sé atensccuds se eee enue a 110-8 | 107- 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 


te 


62: 
105: 


Oo ff Off 


Le SOE, oe. oe, ce teehee ace | —35-7 | — 28-6 —19-2 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 81-7 —12-9 — 1-7 
DUSSTE DECK. 360d cad eencs ak euben 57 | —12-7 5 


a 
*v 


ens: Goh + 1-8 + 40 
—19. —29-2} — 97, —2l9 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : 

WEAR Sickie dhadnee vase ae | ’000 tons 

MOM .cdaiess<sdbbenes tsaabsoaks ean | 

Susser, WORONG «i is cc vac deeb castes 


337- 
39- 
186- 
3T- 


36° 
25- 


| 325- 

164: 
21- 
16- 
85- 


335° 
248 - 


27: 
63-3 
18-4 


119-1 
133-8 
556 


we 


208 - 
55 ‘J 
255-7 


6 256-3 322-9 336-8 
9 74-5 61-8 ° 
0 110-5 163-4 
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bh =3b> 42y 
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RO Whew wor 


Raw cotton (*) a 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*).... | mn. Ib. 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... | ‘000 tons 
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eee eee ee ee) 


26: 
40- 
24 

56-7 


132°4 
540 


54 
277-6 
19-1 31-1 364 
8 87-9 57-3 
5 20-6 18-5 
7 93-0 
8 183-8 
604 
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bo Co 
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es) 


STONING: SiS Sen Ceaawe de Save ee 000 stds. 
WOIGOUID ys coe eW lewssionasceenbhe 000 tons 
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89-6 
104-3 
541 462 555 


135-6 
139-3 
359 
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4 Co DO ~~ oOo 
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oes 
_ 
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TUS POLFOMNGM oo '6eicis eek bee cecss (min galls. 


Exports of UK produce. 


Coal, including bunkers ..........-. | 000 tons 91} 1,254] 1400] 1,370] 1,337] 1,306] 1525] 2361] 1,307; 15% 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ imn,.sq.yd 72 59 59 65 52 56 61 58 55 | 64 
WOO! ...20.-. Benn } 981i} 8143] 8,706] 9,739) 801L] 8316] 8,600] 9,145] 8,211 | 9,901 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... ee 30,717 | 25,824] 25.186 23,582 | 34,416 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... is 11,382 10,636 9,199 ay eor ee — et Tee 10,316 | 11 ,038 
Agricultural tractors............5+> . 9,388 8,746 1,807 8,219 5,978 8,801 7,063 8,471 7,478 | 10, 088 
Machinery—electrical.............- £7000 4,022 4,805 5,015 5,373 4,232 5,234 5,230 5,249 4,779 5,987 
Beck sad ioicsknas ‘ 26,245 | 30,346 | 28,762) 32,687 | 28,033| 291957] 30,599 32'104 28,379| %, 23 

Chemicals elements and compounds(*) : D.a. 3,085 4,180 3,859 3,540 4 324 na. 4,784 3,944} 4% 


(*) The new classification, for 1954, makes comparison only possible with some of the earlier figures. (*) Retained imports, (*) Average for first = 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 








Average weekly 


Wholesale prices earnings in 


Consumer prices 





External prices 









































ance Poel manufacturing 
All | ne ee pare Ee aa 
| F All oa | Terms At | At 
com- | srathint lemme Food | Clothing | Housing| Import | Export | of current 1953 
modities Beet ak Bi trade prices | prices 
1947-49 = 100 1948-100” $ 
en a pein ——— 
eye 50-1 36°5 59-4 47-1 52-5 Pore 42 48 8&8 ‘0 23-86 45-97 
111-6 107-0 113°5 114-6 105-8 | 114-6 123 102 121 195-0 . 68-52 
idee 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 104-8 117-7 102 193-3 71-57 
wie 109-8 93-7 115-0 112-0 105-5 118-9 102 191-2 71-24 
<cveuwane 110-1 94-4 114-9 112-3 105-3 118-9 102 193-4 71-67 
spre ata 110-9 97-8 115-2 | 113-1 104-9 118-8 *4 70-43 
5 chateaa ee 110-5 97-7 | 115-0 | 112-6 104-7 | 118-9 “l 70-53 
5akdtee 110-6 98-5 114-8 112-1 | 104-3 | 119-0 *] waa 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
















Gross 
national 







Manufacturing production Building 


Civilian employment 
























































































raw Total | erg nes anes 
peeee . industrial | Durable goods | Non-durable goods | Unem- 
Seasonally] pro- | | Total Total | ployed 
adjusted} duction [| he eee | ~~ T beeasonally, Mabour | employ- | as % of 
annual Total Metals | Vehicles,| tora) | Textiles, Chemical adjusted force ment labour 
rates | clothing | force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands | % rate 
0939 . Pree 91-3 58 49 53 48 66 80 a 683 55,230 45,750 17-2 
Pare 348-0 124 136 116 154 114 105 137 2,720 62,966 61,293 2-7 
0953. » «/ewgeeanen 367°2 134 153 132 189 118 107 147 2,904 63,453 61,929 2-4 
4953, November .......200. 363-5) 129 146 122 180 1i5 98 145 2,900 63,353 61,925 3-3 
» December... svete 126 142 113 182 112 95 145 2,900 62,614 60,764 3-0 
SOO4; January... ss cbeuebed 125 141 lll 185 113 97 144 2,915 62,840% §9,753* 4-9? 
» FORUMS ..<csgneen 359-0 124 139 108 178 113 95 144 3,038 63,725% 60,055? 5-8? 
Weer 123 135 101 173 113 96 144 3,075 63,825*| 60,100" 6-8" 
TRADE 
re All business (*) | Total retail (*) Imports for US consumption 2 hah Volume of trade 
sumption nee 1 a ea ss a. acid, nae 
Annual rude Semi- inishe 
rates | Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total santestnia imanuf"res Total goods Imports | Exports 
DM $ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1936-38=100 
BOOP oc svcvcccesccesauienn 67-5 10-80 20-05 3-50 5-53 190 62 41 260 139 94 113 
1 %2 revere 218-1 46-08 77-11 13-67 21-59 896 245 214 1,253 178 151 250 
MO c's vce eas cee eee 229-8 48 - 82 81-07 14-23 22-66 898 217 224 1,299 906 159 262 
9953, October ........cee0s 48-28 81-81 | 14-04 22-72 822 210 200 1,238 825 145 248 
» November ........45. 230-0 |< 47-52 81-28 | 14-10 22-44 838 197 185 1,234 801 149 248 
» December. .....ssanaz (L 47-21 81:07 | 13-93] 22-66 896 204 186 1,340 875 159 270 
p94, January... .... 6.6.8. >J 46°41 80-69 | 13-62 22-52 843 207 175 1,079 714 149 218 
» Weheary .... as 230-074 46.71 | 80-34 | 13-93* 22-42 816 oR is 1,168 ie oe ii 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* Budget expenditure® D2 yields Soa 
eee te ee ee eae Fae ea cathe ater Cae | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour | Farm Instal- Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
Total income | imcome Total ment deficit bills bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; co ; 
agen adjusted Renamer rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
1939 
wa 8! 98S 0ccccndeceehene 72-6 45-7 4-5 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 90;— 3-9 0-023 ime 3-01 
SER e ‘ 269-7} 184-9 14-8} 25-83} 18-68 77-5 64-2 65-4) — 40] 1-766 2-68 2-96 
Wad sias, cceuvecueeekiel . 284-5 198-9 12-4 28-90 21-81 78-1 68-3 74-3) — 9-5 1-931 2-93 3-20 
P93, November ......, 285-9 : 12-2 28-25 21-59 78-2 67-3 5-3 O-7 1-427 2-85 3-11 
» December, ...2°°°°°** 284.6 197-6 12-5] 28:90] 21-81 18-1 68-3 6-3 1:2] 1-630} 2-79 3-13 
954, January . 66-5 5-1) — 0-6] 1-214 2-68 3-06 
SOUaLY oo isa ees 283-7 196-3 12-4 28-13 21-44 18-7 
» February..... ; ; : : : 71-9 66-9 4:7) + 0-7 0-984 2-60 2-95 
” March... eres _ : _ . = ’ ” _ = - coe oes eee ose 1-053 2-51 2-86 


are 


at end of period. (*) 


(*) Fourth uarter, (2) Fi | he basis of a new sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks 
7 ‘ oh ee Oe ee “Tr sel Siqgures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) 13-67 in March. (’) First quarter, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 24th, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of {22,351,000 compared with 
a deficit of {31,215,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £4,300,000 in the correspond- 


ing period of last year, bringing the cumulative 
deficit to 464,727,000 (448,403,000 in 1953-54). 
There was a net “ below-line” receipt of 

















6,616,000 which brought the total cumu- 
lative deficit to {65,493,000 (£82,736,000 in 
1953-54 
CLL Ee ee ae 

April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 1953 1954 to | to 
£000 miate, te: 3 April | April 
1954-55 jApril 25,/April 24) 25, 24, 
1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
a a ee A TL 
| | | 
Ord. Revenue 
me Tax. 105,257; 84,031}18,516 10,100 
EPS 8,200 8,400} 1,700 900 
h Dut 15,700 11,800] 3,800; 3,300 
8c doses 4,000! 4,000] 1,500; 800 
-rofits Tax & EPT 12,800 8,400] 2,000, 1,900 
ss Profits Levy 2,600; 4,100} 1,400' 1,000 
Contribu- i j 
and other 110} 100 50; 100 
i Revenue. ‘ 





i 








148,667! 120,831 


72,747| 74,040 
16.190; 19.215 


Total Inland Rev../2 28,966 18,100 


22,507| 21,938 
6.435) 4.135 







719,000 




























































Tot stoms and | 

Buctes occ discs 88,937} 93,255] 28,942) 26,073 
Motor Duties ..... 3,281 4,261 
Broadcast Licences; 21,000 “Te 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000 54 | 106 e+e | «ee 
Miscellaneous .....} 245,000] 11,701} 6,941] 3,754 1,438 
WOU. sidciiscatas 61,662 45, 611 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest......| 570,000] 55,884) 55,340] 3,931 3,976 
Payments to N. Ire-| | ' 

land Exchequer..| 51,000 2,938; 1,712] 1,469 ... 
Other Cons. Fund..; 10.000 524 415 301 415 
Supply Services .. ./5855,399] 240,850} 231,570] 51,250; 63,120 
WO, vtcuassverss |4486,399 300,187 | 289,037 56, 952, 67, 512 
Sinking Funds a j 647 | 1,085 410) 450 









“ Above-line” Surplus or a + }- 
ficit ide wees aman’ 48,403| 64,727 4,300 £2,351 
* Below-line Net Expen- | 
GHGS, ccs bias vecece 34,333 | 7664 4, 684 15, 616 





Total Surplus of Deficit.....| 92,736] 65,493 


Ne Receipts from : 











8,101 


i 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 10,474] 1,697) 932 
Savings Certificates ....... 4,800 | 300 600, — 400 
Defence Bonds ..........- —6,680} —3,086/—1143) —592 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
















. Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills ae 
Adv ances Total 
Date Floating 
Public | Bank of} Debt 
Depts. 


{England 
| 





Apl 25..... 2,990-0 | 1,524-8] 288-2 4.793-0 
1954 
Jan. 23..... 3,090-0 | 1,669-9} 266-1 4 846-0 
g  Weboeas ,060+0 | 1,442-6] 243-4 4.746-0 
Feb. 6..... 3,040-0 | 1,362-5] 236-5 4,638-5 
w 13. ..00 | 3,040-0 | 1,303-8] 265-7 4,609-5 
» 20..ce0 | 3,040-0| 1,331-9] 293-5 4,665°4 
w -22eacee | 5,050°0| 1320-5) 279-1 4,649-5 
Mar. 6..... | 3,060-0/ 1,358-2] 286-2 4,705-4 
ow  13...00 | 3,080-0 1,345-5} 301-7 4,727-4 
we 20.se00 | 5,100-0| 1359-7] 369-6 4,829-2 
oka 4,491- 327-9 4,819-4 
Apl. 10..... | 3150-0 1387-8} 298-2 4,836-0 
nice | Hes 3,190-0 | 1,382-7] 308-3 4,881-0 
oo Mvxtts 3,210-0 | 1,359-3} 315-0 4,884-3 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


AppLicaTions for the £230 million of bills 
again on offer at last week’s Treasury bill 
tender fell by less than £2 million from 
last week’s record level, to £415.4 million. 
But the market maintained its bid at 
£99 9s. 7d. per cent, and its allotment 
fell again, from 44 to 38 per cent. The 
average rate of discount was. virtually 
unchanged at £2 1s. 7.34d. At yesterday’s 
tender the offer remained at £230 million. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
eased further in the week covered by the 
Bank return. Special purchases were 
made direct from the market on a small 
scale on Friday before the week-end, but 
on subsequent days credit was at first 
adequate and then plentiful. By Tuesday 
a surplus of funds had emerged and out- 
side money was available at 1} per cent, 
and on Wednesday the authorities 
attempted to mop up the idle funds by 
operating in reverse and selling bills to the 
market. Throughout the week the banks 
bought June and July maturities at 2% 
per cent. 

The gold market has had an active week. 
Strong demands for gold evoked by the 
international situation brought London 
prices to their highest point since the re- 
opening of the market. On Wednesday 
the price at the fixing was 249s. 1d., while 
on Tuesday some dealings after the fixing 
were transacted at 249s. 14d. 

The Bank return shows a post-Easter 
reflux of notes of £2.5 million. Bankers’ 


deposits fell by £3.2 million to £289.3 
million. 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from 3 Discount rates % 
4%, 17/9/53) Bank bills : 60 days 
Deposit rates (max) a 2 2a 
ORME oon cn x dckie 1 6 ths % 
Discount houses... I ae 
Money—Day-to-day. it Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 1j-2 3 months a 
* 4 months 
Treas. bills 2months 2 
5 eabthes t 6months 4 








1a maximum amount of {230 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 



























Issue Depariment* : 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1,514-0 | 1,61 1612-6 
Notes in banking dept... 36°3 12-8 
Govt.. debt and securities* | 1,546-8 | 1 1621-7 
Other securities.......... 0-7 08 
Gold coin and bullion 2-9 9 
Banking Department 
Deposits : 
blie accounts.......... 13-8 11-7 
Treasury special account. . 39-5 6-6 
PN akaetsece cass oe 261-8 289-3 
ORES 2 os vcese abbesee pe 73-8 67°] 
AR covtbebuiasen eoece 388-9 374-7 
Securities 
Government ........... 329-3 355-6 
i ts and advances . 13-8 1:5 
as oi stud Bb dban scade 25-5 14-9 
WEG Ghd a ssh nwa cdapions 368-6 3 317-1 
Banking department reserve 38-2 15-5 
o 0 
“Proportion” ........ss008 | “98 s| ‘4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita’ /14.5550m 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million | 25 million 
on M 17, 1954. 
TREASURY BILLS 
at 
Max 
58 
Jan. 210-0 210-0 | 41 11-78 | 58 
a 220-0 | 3820 | 220-0] 41 ll | % 
Feb, 5 | 220-0 | 386-4 | 220-0 | 41 3-68 49 
aw 122] 230-0 | 49-9 | 230-0]; 41 4:0 58 
«o 29 | 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0] 41 3:55 | 4% 
» | 250-0 | 400-8 | 250-0 | 41 5-5 | 46 
Mar. 5/| 270-0 | 412*9 | 270-0 | 41 3:8 53 
» 12} 270-0 | 414-6 | 270-0] 42 261 | 4 
« 19} 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-64 60 
« 2} 270°0 | 405-2 | 270-0 | 42 536 
Apr 2{ 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0} 42 4 58 
» 9} 270-0 | 392-2 | 270-0} 42 4 59 
» 15} 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0] 41 48 
» 23 | 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0] 41 7°44 38 
* On a 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at .99 °%s. 7d 
secured about 38 per cent of the sum applied ‘or; higher 


tenders were allotted in full. The offering yeste:\ay was © 
million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





April 22 














April 23 













See 
April 24 April 26 


April 27 April 28 








United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-81g-2-813 lp. 819-2: sli 2-818 '». 814-2-81 'p-9149-2- 8149 2-61 261i 
Canadian $ ...... io Th -2- 77 x 2-77 -2- re -2- ia 2- “1h ~2-18%| 2-77j-2-78 : 278 
French Fr........ 972-65-987- 35 4-9874 | 9864-9865 ony 381 | 9863-987 sf 06h 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 §-12- 33) 12-24-12-248) 12-24-12- bala 24-12. 264 12-24§-12- 249 12244-1700 
‘| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 [140-85~-140-95 140-75-140-85 140- cer ju 70-140- 80 140-720-140 80 140° 70-1408) 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 | 10-66-10-66}! 10-66-10-66}| 10-66~ 20-66} 10-663-10- 663) 10 65-10" 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ., ./11-674-11-84111-753-11-76 a. 15 “A: ie uA. 7 spl re. ber er 7-1 ie 111+ 754-11: 764 11-7 5{-11-78 
Portuguese Ese. ,.| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | | 79-90-80-05 | 19 sth 
Swedish Kr. 14- 37§-14- 5) 4568-14-56] ler sBhi4- Sra ea 15 14: st ae Sei. ie. 575 14° 504 Hee 
Danish Kr........ 19- 194-19 19- 444~19- oat 19-444~19-44 19- 19-45 19- 44} 19-45 19° 4%4 20-01 
Norwegian Kr. . 19- 85-20-15 0-04-20. 01}:20- 00! oe 20-01 % 20-014/20-003-20-01%, - 


One Month Forward Rates 


United States $...........sse0eee ke. el On 
Bde cca er hice | Hem | Hem | Hes | Hes | he 
Wee Wes oss cninne ds secaehase $-34 dis 4-34 dis +34 dis 4-34 dis 4-34 dis a 5 a 
Swiss Fe. pcuebsanvndgedslevaeeen ro pm 2-lc. pm 2-le. pm 2-lc, pm 2-le. aoe + pa pat 

NR iiss oncck edaaceicas par pm-par pm-par Mf o 
Ds S ovintnacaccbiaiuad 3 te, pm ie hoa pm Vic pn $7. pm 1} ans 
W. Ger Wk... cons iicieestal 14-4pF. pm 14pt pe pm | 1}-ipf. pm Ieypt pm | 1h 4 = 
SOMES. « oasyccducctsssunted pm Oe | 1s poe 
Danleb Kr... .....ssssccervencie 16 18 pm-46 dis 15 pm-16 dis wee fi 16 pm-1é dis 0 be 
Or wee HS. oiscs cies tanecd eX 16 pnd dis 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-Jé dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis, le po 





Geld Price at Fixing 


249/1 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 





ATEIN THE 90's this == 

double-decker 

steam omnibus served the public up and 
down the Thames Valley. 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years—the “omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 
few of them: 


SCHOOL SUMS 

When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By takin 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they find this 
problem ostide simplified. 


SAFE GUARD 

You may be very cautious about your 
valuables. Your safe may be sound, your 
watchdogs may bite. But even so, valuables 
vanish and furs fly. Sentimental value apart, 
the loss won’t hurt so much if you have an 


All-Risks policy to safeguard you. 


‘TOP HAT’ EVENINGS 

Directors and senior Pn yt —_ 
those employ, are often left to provi 
for tages. of their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a ‘Top Hat’ scheme; which 
fits almost anyone who wants a ‘Top Hat’. 


FURTHERMORE .... 

If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can provide 
information about any other policies or about 
insurance problems generally — pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Department V6, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very geoct fegpte deal vith" 


didnt: 


LUCERNE 
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the heart of historic Switzerland, is connected 
by rail with the summit of mighty Mt. Pilatus 
(6,995 ft.). 

One travels by ordinary railroad to Alpnach- 
stad, and from there ascends, by the steepest 
and most daringly built electric train in the 
world (maximum gradient : 48%). 


But: 
knows 


that such enterprising railways cannot be 
built without full co-operation of the banking 
world. Should you intend visiting beautiful 
Lucerne, the Lucerne Branch of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland will be pleased to encash 
your Travellers’ Cheques, to effect payments 
under your Travellers’ Letters of Credit and 
to be of service in any other direction. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.......... saeesouceasovcses Swiss Frances 80,000,009 
Reserves ....0+.000 eonsecese jccnvindiocettes Swiss Franes 65,000,009 
Total Assets.......... eccochooseontes meoeeee Swiss Franes 2,082,406,133 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 
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BN 
ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


a 


i 


i) 
% 


a \) y ay ; 
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—— on 3 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


* Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 
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[company MEETINGS | 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, LIMITED 


TURNOVER REACHES NEW HIGH LEVEL 
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CONTINUED EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


FURTHER PROGRESS ON NEW PROJECTS 


SIR WILLIAM G. VERDON SMITH’S SURVEY 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Bristol Aeroplane Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 20th at Filton House, 
Filton, Bristol. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir William G. Verdon Smith, 
CBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 

This year we have decided to issue the 


chairman’s statement with the report and 
accounts in advance of the meeting, and it 
is the board’s hope that stockholders will 
approve of this course, 


FINANCIAL MATTERS 


The directors’ report comments on special 
items in the accounts and it is only necessary 
in this statement to refer briefly to one or 
two important features. References are to 
the consolidated statements which reflect the 
combined results of the parent company’s 
divisions and the subsidiaries. 


The general picture presented by the 
accounts is encouraging and your board is 
again able to report that group turnover 
reached a new high level, both as regards 
sales of military equipment for HM forces 


and other products for the home and export 
markets. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profit for the year 
before charging depreciation has increased by 
£239,480 from £2,316,427 to £2,555,907. 
Against this we have a substantial rise in 
the depreciation charge from £860,796 to 
{1,132,443 reflecting the continued high level 
of our investment in buildings and plant both 
here and abroad, leaving our trading profits 
after depreciation at £1,423,464 compared 
with £1,455,631 in 1952, 


_ There is now a full year’s charge for 
imterest_ amounting to £21,661 on the 
$1,200,000 of 5 per cent mortgage bonds 
which, as we reported last year, were raised 
in Canada in 1952 in connection with the 
construction of our new plant in Montreal. 
The charge for other interest at £18,040 
compares with a credit of £44,036 in the 
Previous year, this change being largely due 


to the increased level of advances from our 
bankers. 


_ The total charge for taxation at £795,115 
is equivalent to 58 per cent of our profits, 
compared with 62 per cent in 1952. 


The net profit for the year, to which all 
our subsidiaries have contributed, amounts 
'0 £582,661, compared with £563,829 in the 
Previous year. This increase in net profits 
may be considered small in relation to a 
7. turnover, but stockholders will realise 
rs oe ‘i when the company’s business 
whe ma ing there are many initial outlays 

Sorne out of profits in connection with 


the new and large projects upon which we are 


engaged. 
BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
The 


hace Consolidated balance sheet clearly 
Strates the continuing expansion of our 


activities. Fixed assets have risen from 
£5.2 million to £6.6 million, following a 
further rise in our capital expenditure from 
just over £2 million in 1952 to nearly £2.5 
million in 1953. Our commitments on capital 
expenditure at December 31, 1953, amounted 
to £1,322,822, and the annual outlay must 
continue on a substantial scale if we are to 
Maintain our competitive position; it is 
therefore a matter of vital concern to stock- 
holders that Government policy in relation 
to taxation and the procurement of military 
equipment should permit us to retain 
sufficient funds to cover at least a major por- 
tion of this capital expenditure from our 
internal resources. We therefore welcome the 
new investment allowances introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent 
budget. 


Stocks have again increased by £1.2 million 
to £10.6 million though the rate of increase 
has been rather less than in the previous year. 
Debtors have increased from £4.9 million 
to £5.4 million reflecting increased turnover 
during the year. Advances from our bankers 
have risen from £.68 million to £2.3 million 
in line with our expectations as reported to 
you last year. Your board continue to keep 
the relationship of permanent capital and 
temporary borrowing under close review. 


From the net profit of £582,661 the board 
have made a transfer of £250,000 to general 
reserve which makes the total at the credit of 
that account £3 million and, after bringing 
in the balance of £455,035 from the previous 
year, there is a sum of £787,696 available. 


The board are recommending a final divi- 
dend of 64 per cent on the ordinary stock 
making with the interim dividend of 34 per 
cemt already paid, a total of 10 per cent for 
the year and leaving £498,946 to be carried 
forward. The gross dividend distribution for 
1953 on the ordinary and preference capital, 
as increased in December, 1952, by a bonus 
issue to ordinary stockholders, is therefore 
£525,000—an increase of £35,475 over the 
gross distribution of £489,525 in 1952. This 
sum of £35,475 is equivalent to an addition 
of slightly more than 1 per cent on the old 
ordinary capital of £3.3 million. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The year 1953 was for the company 
primarily one of further progress in the 
development of our principal new projects. 
At the same time our manufacturing resources 
were well occupied with a steady programme 
of aircraft and ‘engines, and our engine over- 
haul shops at home and overseas were busier 
than ever before in peace time. We shared 
with the aircraft industry generally the high 
level of activity stimulated by the defence 
programme and we also succeeded in increas- 
ing our overseas sales in approximately the 
same proportion as the total export sales of 
the whole industry, an increase over last year 
of 45 per cent. During the year we con- 
tinued to add to our technical and production 
resources, we strengthened our overseas 
representation, and we brought into active 
operation new plants in Sunderland, Mon- 
treal and Sydney. At the same time as our 


current sales were increasing, the prospects 
for further orders looked bright. 


AIRCRAFT, HELICOPTERS AND MISSILES 


In our aircraft division, current deliveries 
for the year were chiefly of Bristol Freighters 
and of Bristol Sycamore helicopters, together 
with armament equipment for all three Ser- 
vices and a growing programme of test 
vehicles for the guided weapon ranges in this 
country and in Australia. 


With regard to helicopters, after a long 
period of disappointment a really encourag- 
ing degree of interest is now being taken im 
our projects by the Services as well as by 
civil operators, and the prospect of orders 
for the Sycamore and for the Type 173 has 
justified a substantial increase in productive 
capacity. This is being achieved by making 
our Weston-super-Mare factory a of 
the aircraft division, establishing helicopter 
production there, together with other air- 
craft and allied work, and transferring the 
aluminium building activity, hitherto carried 
on at Weston, to other nearby premises which 
we shall occupy as tenants of the Ministry of 
Supply. The production of helicopters to 
British designs is now assured; during the 
next few years valuable experience will thus 
be gained, and we can now look forward to a 
time, in our judgment still further away than 
popular opinion recognises, when the civil 
operation of helicopters has become less of a 
novelty and more of a normal means of 
economic transport. 


BRITANNIA AIRLINER PROGRAMME 


During the year excellent progress was 
made with the development and early pro- 
duction stages of the Britannia airliner 
programme. By the end of the year the 
prototype had flown over 220 hours and the 
second aircraft had just started handling 
trials ; no major problems had been encoun- 
tered, and the prospects of making the first 
deliveries to BOAC this year as promised 
looked good. It was a serious disappoint- 
ment therefore to lose the second aircraft in 
the River Severn after an emergency landing 
on February 4th last. But aircraft and aero 
engine development is punctuated by such 
experiences ; it is of course the very aim and 
purpose of development flying to learn in 
good time, and thus to secure the highest 
possible standards of flight safety for all who 
will be using our aircraft on passenger ser- 
vices. The cause of the trouble has since 
been satisfactorily analysed ; the remedies to 


be adopted have been determined ; and every - 


effort is being made to recoyer the time: lost. 


Our confidence in Britannia as an outstand- 
ingly fine aircraft is extensively shared and 
promising negotiations are in progress with 
many of the leading airlines. In order to 
match their estimated requirements with 
sufficient numbers at the right time we have 
made arrangements with Short Brothers and 
Harland Limited of Belfast for them to pre- 
pare capacity at their Belfast works so as to 
supplement the programme already arranged 
at Filton. 
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You will appreciate that the combined 
programmes of both factories not only make 
a big demand upon our resources but repre- 
sent—together with similar plans on the part 
of our competitors in this country—a direct 
attack upon the civil aviation markets of the 
world, the outcome of which is of great 
significance both to the export effort and to 
the technical reputation of the British air- 
craft industry. Neither the real risks nor the 
possible rewards of such a policy should be 
underestimated. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it will be 
apparent that our aircraft division, which has 
been greatly strengthened and expanded 
during the past few years, has a big manu- 
facturing programme ahead of it. In addi- 
tion, ether projects still in the early stages, 
as well as our guided weapons programmes, 
give promise of interesting and important 
tasks ahead. 


AERO ENGINES 


In our Engine Division the enthusiasm and 
determination of the engineering team have 
been handsomely rewarded by the progress 
which has been made with the Bristol 
Olympus “two-spool” turbo-jet, which 1s 
maintaining its lead as the most powerful 
turbo-jet engine yet flying. After securing 
the world’s altitude record in an English 
Electric Canberra last summer, the Olympus 
was publicly displayed at the SBAC Flying 
Display as the accepted power plant for the 
Avro Vulcan Delta Bomber. Further appli- 
cations of this outstandingly fine engine will 
be made known in due course. During last 
year we went ahead well with preparations 
for Olympus production. Deliveries from the 
production line start shortly, overlapping the 
completion of contracts for the Rolls-Royce 
Avon engines which have occupied much of 
our capacity for the past two years. In this 
connection it is perhaps fitting to refer to 
the friendly collaboration which has existed 
between the engine constructors who have 
worked so closely together both in the Avon 
Group and more generally. It would be hard 
to find another branch of industry in which 
the keenest rivalry in the designing and sell- 
ing stages is accompanied by such a high 
degree of mutual help in the execution of en- 
gineering and manufacturing programmes. 
This unusually well developed relationship 
between competitors is both valuable to the 
defence effort of the country and significant 
of the way in which the technicians in an 
industry can, if they are given the encourage- 
ment, blend competition and co-operation to 
great effect. 

Last year output from our Engine Division 
included further deliveries of Hercules and 
Centaurus engines, some thousands of which 
continue in use throughout the world. The 
civil version of the Centaurus has been per- 
forming with conspicuous success in the 
Elizabethan fleet operated by British Euro- 
pean Airways, and Hercules have continued 
to play their part with many different opera- 
tors. It is likely that, on a modest scale, there 
will be a continuing demand for our piston 
engines and, of course, for their spares and 
overhaul for some years to come. 


The Proteus turbo-prop—an- engine to 
which, as we mentioned to stockholders last 
year, we are looking for important new 
successes in the transport field—is, like the 
Olympus, just coming into production after 
a long and thorough programme of develop- 
ment and testing. 


Among the new engine projects to which 
public reference has already been made we 
have in the design stage a lightweight axial 
turbo-jet known as the Bristol Orpheus, 
which we believe will have an important 
place as the power unit of several new air- 
craft—light fighters, trainers and others ; it 
has attracted much interest both at home and 
overseas. 


Other new projects being tackled during 


the year, including am extensive pro- 
gramme of ramjet development, hold out the 
prospect of a high level of production in the 


future. 


MOTOR CARS 


Bristol cars have had another successful 
year. The demand for the Type 403 saloon 
has been well sustained and our latest model, 
the Type 404 two-seater coupé has been well 
received at motor shows both at home and 
abroad. A variant of the 404 with a special 
Italian sports body was recently announced 
by the Arnolt Corporation who are marketing 
this model in the United States. We are 
continuing our policy of a steady development 
programme to maintain the high standard of 
technical excellence already achieved by this 
comparatively new division of the company. 
During the past year our two-litre engines 
fitted to Frazer-Nash, Cooper and Kieft cars 
have had many notable racing successes 
throughout the world and in our own Bristol 
Type 450 achieved six international Class E 
records. 


ALUMINIUM BUILDINGS 


The comparatively high price of aluminium 
continues to restrict the development of this 
business, but during the year we completed 
a wide variety of contracts, chiefly primary 
schools for local authorities, and in spite of 
keen competition, we continued to secure 
valuable orders, both in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. The Australian market, in 
which our sales of aluminium buildings for 
schools, hospitals and other Government 
purposes have amounted to close on £4 
million during the past three years, has now 
very greatly reduced, partly on account of 
increased availability of local building re- 
sources and partly by reason of the high 
import duties now charged on our products. 
Vigorous efforts are being made to open up 
other markets at home and abroad, and our 
designs are being modified to meet changing 
requirements, including the development of 
multi-storey schools for the United Kingdom 
building programme and simpler and cheaper 
structures for certain overseas markets, 


ROTOL LIMITED AND BRITISH MESSIER 
LIMITED 


These two associated companies traded 
profitably and effectively, and their resources 
were fully employed in meeting their rising 
programmes. Their scale of operations is 
now extensive and one or other of their pro- 
ducts is used on practically every type of 
aircraft in production in this country. Their 
boards have steadfastly pursued a conserva- 
tive policy, as a result of which the value of 
the net assets considerably exceeds the 
nominal value of the share capital and 
advances. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED 


Our Canadian company and its two 
operating subsidiaries had a successful year’s 
trading and our interests in Canada continue 
to expand. In Montreal, Bristol Aero 
Engines Limited’s new plant, to the construc- 
tion of which I referred last year, came into 
operation in the second half of the year and 
has attracted much favourable comment. 
Bristol freighters, already in use with the 
RCAF and other Canadian operators, have 
also gone into service with Trans-Canada Air- 
lines as part of an interesting campaign for 
the development of specialised air freight 
services between principal cities of Eastern 
Canada. More recently an agreement has 
been concluded with the Canadian Govern- 
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selves for maritime reconnaissance a» } other 
. These are the first fruits of the 


urposes. — 
efforts which we have made over :h- past 
five years to develop our Canadian } ness 
It is our confident belief that further Senefirs 
will accrue in due course. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY 
(AUSTRALIA) PROPRIETARY LIMi!ip 


Our activities in Australia are as ye: on q 
small scale but during the year we too! over 
from our friends the Overseas Corporation 
of Australia their share of the capil of 
Airflite Limited which we have now ren 2med 
Bristol Aviation Services Limited. T! se- 
hold premises at Bankstown Airficld have 
been equipped for helicopter and craft 
overhaul work and a new factory ne has 
béen leased and equipped for the overhay! 
of aero engines. Our guided weapons depar- 
ment has made use of the workshop premises 
we now occupy at Salisbury and : of 
weapons sent out from Bristol have ea 


promising start at Woomera. 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATES 


In France our associated company, 
Société d’Exploitation et de Cons: ons 
Aeronautiques, continues to be acti: en- 
gaged on aircraft and engine overhau! 

In Spain, the company has participated in 
the formation of a new company, “res 
Aeronauticos de Barajas, S.A.. which will 
carry on an aircraft overhaul business at 


Barajas Airport, Madrid, the primary object 
being to provide good maintenance in Spain 
for the increasing number of Bristo! aircraft 


and engines in use in that country. 


RE-EQUIPMENT AND EXPANSION 


During the considerable increases were 
made to our fixed assets as evidenced by the 
increase in balance sheet value to which 
reference has already been made. The major 
part of this largé sum was spent on new 
machine tools for both manufacturing divi- 
sions, on new and elaborate test plant for 
ramjets and turbo-jets, and on conversion 
to turbo-jets of a section of our engine repair 
factory at Whitchurch near Bristol. The 
process of re-equipment has no finality and 
despite the hig vel of taxation we have 
regarded it as having a paramount claim upon 
our resources, 


It has continued to be exceedingly d {ficult 
to attract both skilled men and design 
draughtsmen to the Bristol area in sufficient 
numbers. We have therefore further 
developed our branch on the North Eastern 
Trading Estate at Sunderland by occupying 
a third factory’ built to meet our require- 
ments, and we have gained consider 
benefit from branch drawing offices in th 
London area which supplement the main 
offices in Bristol. 


We are pressing on with the construction 
of our new apprentices’ school in order ‘0 
increase the annual intake both of trad nd 
engineering apprentices and to raise ‘ie 
quality of their training. Engagemen! 0°! 
engineering graduates has been steadily :.:0- 
tained and, in addition, some twenty 0! our 
Higher National Certificate engineering 
apprentices are currently working for '<'r 
engineering degrees in universities. Much 
of our training programme is still in ‘° 
experimental stages and it is good that (1's 
should be so ; we have no doubt that the con- 
tinuous recruitment and training of able men 
is of vital importance to our future—every 9! 
as important indeed as the provision of a!! the 
expensive plant and equipment the neca or 
which is unquestion: we are emphasis- 


i 


a) 


oe 


further 


ing more and more the need for well 
considered 


schemes of selection, 


training, and promotion, believing that som< 
of the best sources of talent are to be found 
within our 


own ranks. 
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PR \SPECTS AND PROBLEMS 
be hoped that this review has 
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t Ss a e 
nae ,olders a comprehensive picture, 
both of urrent state of our business and 
of the future outlook. On the credit side, 
“on -y reason for having confidence 
ge ical merits of our products and 


' uitability to the market over the years 
head. for having equal confidence in the 
were ‘ our workmanship. We have 


good ition on these grounds for 
expectil ir turnover to continue at a high 
level. On the other side—and this is some- 
thing tl pplies to the whole of British 
stan | not just to ourselves—we cannot 
sonore t end of costs, in which the basic 
element he cost of wages and salaries. 
Despite y warnings, there is still a 
danger lure to recognise that we may, 
by high price ourselves out of the com- 
petitive ets of the world : if we do so 
al eeeee 


the maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment will become impossible. There op 
a dangerous and widespread failure to under- 
stand that a better standard of living depends 
not on bigger money incomes, but on the 
amount of genuine and intelligent hard work 
contributed by each of us to our common 
purpose, the defence and prosperity of our 
country. 


So far as we in this company are con- 
cerned, we shall, so far as it lies in our power, 
continue steadily on the course which we 
have set ourselves—that is the course of in- 
creasing our efficiency and of providing stable 
employment in good and improving condi- 
tions On work which we are proud to think 
is of considerable service to the State. I 
thank once again the thousands of our staff 
and workpeople who, by their loyalty and 
hard work, help to make possible the 


achievement of these ends. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


The following is a précis of the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. Edward A. O’ Neal, Jr. which will be made 
at the Annual General Meeting on 8th June, 1954. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
te the continuance of some of the difficulties of 1952 the year 1953 has shown 
marke provement in turnover and profit. 
increased by 9 per cent. to a record total of £10,852,854. 
Exports, at 40 per cent. of total sales, were also a record at £4,320,000. 
Protit at £670,860 compared with £293,718 for 1952. 
nterim dividend of 6% per cent. in September, 1953, was followed in February, 
1954, by a further interim dividend of 134 per cent., making the total dividend for 1953 
20 per cent. on the nominal value of the stock. 
FINANCE 
ihe remaining £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock 1982 was issued in 
May, 1953. Part of the £3,500,000 obtained from this and the initial issue in 1952 has been 
expended on new plant, in investment in subsidiary and associated companies and for use 
as working capital. A substantial proportion remains available for expansion. 
OPERATIONS 
Despite intensive competition and falling prices sales increased both in volume and 
tonnage, and both factories were consequently able to operate more efficiently. At the 
years e7 


EXPANSION 


improve 
A major 
A ‘ 
chemicals and Lustrex polystyrene. Units 
special were expanded. 


throug 


the company had 3,435 employees compared with 3,318 at the end of 1952. 


\t Ruabon new facilities include increased production capacity and process 
nts for synthetic phenol, chemicals for the rubber industry and other products. 
lot plant unit was completed to accelerate production of new products. 

Newport major expansions were made to plant producing synthetic detergent 


producing chlorine and organic chemical 


(ose attention has been given to manufacturing projects outside the United Kingdom 
‘he expansion of existing interests and through new investment abroad. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
\ionsanto Chemicals (Australia) Limited showed increased earnings for 1953. The 


mpany commissioned the first polystyrene plant in Australia during the year. 
\ionsanto Chemicals of India Limited. Following a survey made in 1952 negotiations 


Dyestuffs : Electrical : ~ Engineeri 


Disinf ' as 
ing : Paint, Varnish and Lacquers: Paper : Perfumery 
: Printing Inks ; Rubber : and Laundry : 


Soap Textiles : 


on the sibility of manufacture in India are now in progress. 
, forth Chemicals Limited, now in full production of styrene monomer, is to double 
S Car V 
PLANS FOR 1954 
) ;,._sher sales targets have been set for 1954. Additional supplies of certain product 
Will become available, The company expects to add new products to its list, both from its 
own research and through its facility for acquiring new processes and process improvements 
fom its associates in the United States. 
INDUSTRIES SERVED BY MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Adhesiv. : Agriculture : Aircraft: Dental Products : 
and C, “ ‘ass: Tron and Steel : Leather : Motor : 
imh.,  °S * Petroleum : Pharmaceuticals : 
Timber 
_ “! ihe Annual Report are available on application to the Department. of Industrial and Public Relations. 
ONSANTO C : 8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 
Sales Offices Victor AALS LIMETED Revistored Offer 's Wit. 601/602, Royal Exchange Buildings 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £110 MILLION 


INCREASE IN ORDINARY BRANCH 
INTERIM BONUS 


The ninety-third annual general meeting 


of this Society was held on April 27th in 
London. 


Mr C. H. Shuttleworth, FCII, chairman 
and joint managing director, in the course 
of his speech, said: The investment of the 
policyholders’ funds is one of the most 
important—if not the most important—of the 
duties of the Board, who must always bear 
in mind certain vital principles. In this 
matter the directors of a life assurance office 
regard themselves as acting in the capacity 
of trustees, 


The collection of premiums periodically 
at the home of the policyholder makes an 
industrial branch endowment assurance the 
most convenient method of saving; the 
allocation of profits in the form of bonus 
additions makes this type of policy financially 
attractive and the inclusion of life assurance 
cover from the inception provides the depen- 
dants of the policyholder with security, in the 
event of death, which can be obtained in no 
other way. 


The increased building of houses for pur- 
chase which is now taking place prompts 
me once again to emphasise the advantages 
of house purchase by means of the Society’s 
house purchase scheme. 


The Labour Party has, in recent years, on 
several occasions, put forward proposals for 
the nationalisation of all classes of insurance 
carried on by the Industrial Life Offices. I 
have no hesitation in affirming once again 
the belief of your board that Government 
interference with the industrial assurance 
business would be harmful to the interests 
of the policyholders. 


PROGRESS OF BRANCHES 


The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £3,804,000, an increase 
of £50,000 over the previous year. The fund 
at the end of the year amounted to 
£31,441,000, an increase of £1,760,000. 


Improved mortality has been a feature of 
our experience in the ordinary branch and 
this, combined with the recent improvement 
in the yield on the investments in the fund 
makes it possible for me on this occasion 
to announce an increased rate of interim 
bonus on participating policies in this 
branch. 


On with-profit policies in the ordinary 
branch becoming claims, etc., during the 
current year the interim bonus will be at 
the rate of £1 10s. per cent per annum in 
respect of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953, and 
£1 14s per cent per annum in respect of 
the year 1954. 


In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £8,988,000, 
an increase of £251,000 over the previous 
year. The fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £69,559,000, an increase during 
the year of £4,376,000. Claims and 
surrenders amounted to £4,347,000. 

The total income of the Society during 
1953 was £17,342,000, while benefits paid to 
policyholders amounted to £6,892,000. The 
total payments to policyholders since the 
inception of the society amount to more than 
£125 million. 

The report was adopted. 
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Colonel Denis H. Bates, chairman of the 
company, in a statement to stockholders 
for submission at the  seventy-seventh 
annual meeting to be held on May 19th 
says: 

At the meeting of the board following the 
last annual meeting Mr F. A. Bates expressed 
the wish to be relieved of the responsibilities 
of the chairmanship and the directors 
honoured me with the appointment. 

1953 has been no exception in providing 
the customary quota of difficulties for the 
group. That they have as usual been duly 
met and overcome is owing to the energy 
and devotion of our staffs, at sea and ashore, 
throughout the world. I wish to pay a warm 
tribute to them all for their magnificent 
work which has enabled our services in the 
seven seas to be satisfactorily maintained. 
I would also express our best thanks to 
our agents everywhere for working so 
closely with us and for backing up our staffs 
so well. 


The surplus for the year in the consolidated 
profit and loss account at £3,065,339 is 
£559,000 lower than in 1952. The 1953 
figure is arrived at after providing £3,076,318 
for United Kingdom taxation, a decrease of 
£1,481,000 on 1952. 


PASSENGER CARRYINGS SATISFACTORILY 
MAINTAINED 


In the North Atlantic the final results of 
our trading in 1953 have been somewhat 
lower than 1952 for while our passenger 
carryings were satisfactorily maintained there 
was a decline in homeward cargoes, caused 
by our national lack of dollar currency. 
Freight rates also fell throughout the year. 
The Mediterranean service made a smaller 
contribution because of more difficult trading 
conditions. The greater part, however, of 
the reduction in the operating surplus has 
resulted from less remunerative operations 
in the Australian and New Zealand freight 
services and in those from India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon. At the same time operational 
costs have continued to rise. 


Wear and tear allowances form the back- 
bone of funds to replace our ships, and as 
stockholders are well aware, my predecessor 
has written year after year emphasising their 
inadequacy under the conditions of current 
costs. Indeed, so much has been said and 
written by owners generally at all possible 
opportunities that virtually there is nothing 
unsaid and the warnings are there for all to 
read. 


INVESTMENT ALLOWANCES WELCOMED 


I therefore welcome with intense relief the 
new proposals by the Chancellor in his 
Budget under the heading of “ Investment 
Allowances.” This “help,” as he himself 
described it, may not be large but in a year 
when the economy of Britain is under strain 
and has very little elbow room, any assistance 
in the replacement problem ahead of us is 
helpful, especially so perhaps in the implied 
admission that at long last the Treasury as 
the sleeping partner in industry realises that 
the problem itself exists at all. 


The Treasury has absorbed over nineteen 
million pounds of our earnings in the past 
five years, — annual warnings that in- 
sufficient is left towards the replacement of 
the tools of our trade. The new investment 


allowances mean, apparently, that so long as 
there are sufficient profits and with taxation 
at its present level, nearly 2s. in every £ 
expended on ship construction will be 
remitted. With our current shipbuilding 
liability higher than for many years past and 
needing further additions before long, this 
gesture is helpful to our endeavours as well 
as being calculated to maintain employment, 
for I would emphasise that the building of 
ships, especially passenger liners, provides 
work for many industries far beyond the 
shipyard concerned. 


At the same time it is essential to remember 
there is NO true profit until provision is made 
annually for the renewal at current costs of 
the wear and tear or wastage in the ships 
themselves. Refusal to accept the truth of 
that axiom inevitably leads to inability to 
replace them all. I regard to Chancellor’s 
new proposal as a tacit recognition of that 
principle, but it must be said that in its 
material effect it represents only a very 
modest first step towards bridging the gap 
between historic or first cost and current cost 
of building, especially of tonnage constructed 
before the war. 


Taxation at £3,076,000 is less than last 
year’s figure by £1,481,000. This decrease 
is due to the smaller operating surplus and 
to the effect of the reintroduction of initial 
allowances on new tonnage for 1953, now 
to be replaced by investment  allow- 
ances. 


The amounts retained by the subsidiary 
companies are much lower this year than 
last because of reduced profits, They are 
essential for their replacement programmes 
and cover the future repercussions of the 
1953 initial allowances, 


Following £460,000 set aside last year for 
pension funds, £100,000 should this year be 
sufficient to maintain the aim of the board. 
accorded such warm approval by stockholders 
at last year’s annual meeting. 


Transfer to Cunard reserves is £1,200,000 
compared with £1 million last year. A 
part of this provision is to meet the 
ee of initial allowances operated 
in ; 


REPLACEMENT OF THE FLEET 


In the consolidated balance sheet general 
reserves at £33,898,000 show an increase of 
£2,370,000. The type of tonnage required 
by the parent company and its subsidiaries 
is necessarily of the highest class in the world 
and correspondingly expensive. Our con- 
tinued existence depends on our ability to set 
aside sufficient money for replacement. This 
is a heavy task but I should be failing in my 
duty if I did not consider this a cardinal 
point in our yearly financial policy. Provision 
for ship replacements is the life blood of any 
shipping company as the fleet ages year by 
year. The magnitude of the task ahead of 
us can be gauged by outstanding liabilities on 
ships under construction estimated at 
£17,820,000. Fixed assets are £33,781,761, 
an increase of £1,930,000 accounted for by 
instalments on new tonnage. Cash at 
£13,297,625 and tax reserve certificates at 
£3,865,000 are available for future shipbuild- 
ing payments, operational expenses and taxa- 
tion liabilities. 

A final dividend of 134 per cent is recom- 
mended, a total of 16 per cent for the year. 
For the past ten years an interim dividend 
of 2} per cent has been declared within the 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES DULY MET AND OVERCOME 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


first four months of the current year and 
paid alongside the final dividend for the past 
completed year, making one annual payment 
It is difficult to assess the year’s prospects in 


pects in 
the first three months and a more even split 
in two payments will be appreciated by stock. 


holders. The 1954 interim is 2} per cent to 
be paid with the final dividend for 1953. The 
situation will be assessed again in October 
and for 1955 onwards an interim dividend 
will be considered in October instead of April, 
The carry forward at £1,238,910 is £15,009 
below last year’s figure. es: 


CONTINUING FAITH IN CANADA’S 
DESTINY 


A number of directors and managers have 
maintained personal touch with our interests 
abroad. Mr Donald has toured Australia and 
New Zealand, Mr Dawson has visited USA 
and Canada and Sir John Brocklebank the 
USA. 


Saxonia, the first of our new Canadian 
ships, was launched at Clydebank on 
February 17th. Lady Churchill graciously 
carried out this duty. The second vessel, 
Ivernia, we expect will be ready for launch- 
ing towards the end of the year and we have 
high hopes that Mme. St. Laurent will find 
it possible to make the journey from Canada 
to be her sponsor. With continuing faith 
in the destiny of Canada, and in pursuance 
of our policy of prudent and orderly renewal 

our fleet we have placed an order with 
Clydebank for a third ship for delivery in 
1956, 

The first of our three new Mediterranean 
ships, the Pavia, began her working life last 
July and has justified our expectations. The 
second, Lycia, will shortly be ready for 
launching and will, we hope, be in service 
just after the middle of the year, to be 
followed shortly by the Phrygia. 


The Port and Brocklebank Lines also have 
a full replacement programme in train. The 
former took delivery of the Port Montreal 
in February last and hope that another 
ship will be completed before the turn of 
the year. The Brocklebank Line Masirah 
has recently been sold for scrap and the 
new Maskeliya is expected to be delivered 
in June. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1954 


Our 1954 prospects for North Atlantic 
passenger traffic are reasonably good: this 
year we have not the magnet of the Corona- 
tion, which, however, in the result served 
rather to alter the timing of the movement 
than to produce any great increase. The 
North Atlantic cargo outlook is of the same 
pattern as last year, the eastbound position 
still being adversely affected by currency 
restrictions, while the west bound movement 
is likely to be well maintained except (hat— 
I trust only temporarily—it is at the moment 
suffering from labour troubles on the Amefi- 
can water front. The outward trades [0 
Australia and India should benefit from the 
relaxation of import restrictions. 


Attempt at prophecy in all these matters; 


which are so entirely beyond our control - 
influence, is at most a vain thing but backe 


; shole 
by the loy and devotion of our who 
organisation believe we are fitted and 
ready in respects to maintain an 


or 


give service, be it Cunard, Port 
rocklebank. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
OF CANADA 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Inter- 
pational Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, was held on April 28th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said : In 1953 the 
company again enjoyed a period of substantial 
progress marked particularly by important 
achievements in expansion of our production 
facilities and development of process im- 
provement The output of nickel, our 
principal product, was maintained at capacity 
for the fourth consecutive year, ore mined 
was at a new high and proven ore reserves 
at the year-end were the highest in the 
company’s history. 

Our nickel producing capacity at the end 
of the year was at an annual rate in excess 
of 275 million pounds, compared to about 
250 million pounds at the close of 1952. 
Deliveries of nickel, to countries of the 


free world also showed an increase over the 
previous year. Our ability to provide addi- 


tional plant capacity and the progress 
achieved in our mining expansion programme 
made it possible for us to enter into a five- 


year contract with the United States Govern- 
ment for “quick” delivery of 120 million 
pounds of metallic nickel and 100 million 
pounds of electrolytic copper. Initial ship- 
ments under the contract were made in 
January, 1954. 


Net earnings for the year of $53,694,000, 
or $3.54 a share on the common stock, were 
the third highest in the company’s history 
and its strong financial position was well 
maintained. In 1952 net earnings were 
$58,891,000, or $3.90 a common share. 


The company’s price for nickel continued 
unchanged at the level of 60 cents (United 
States), or its equivalent, established in 
January, 1953. This price is up by 34 cents 
per pound from the 1952 level. 


PRODUCTS 


The company’s deliveries of nickel in all 
forms during 1953 amounted to 251,417,000 
pounds. This volume was about 13 per cent 
greater than the average for the five years 
immediately following World War II. 


The company has become a principal pro- 
ducer of heat-resistant alloys for the aircraft 
industry. Our alloys meet a wide range of 
jet engine requirements for materials of con- 
struction and they are used in turbine buckets 


and vanes, combustion chambers and after- 
burners, 


At the company’s previous metal refinery 
at Acton, England, process research con- 
Unued to improve current operating methods 
and to initiate more economical techniques. 


Our Mond laboratories and our Clydach 
refinery have developed a special type of 
nickel powder now being commercially em- 


ployed in a sintered plate nickel-cadmium 
battery, 


Metallurgy and research ate a means of 
tevealing and employing the latent worth 
Possessed by nickel, which in many instances 
does what no other metal can do. It is on 
this premise that further progtess of the 
nickel industry largely depends. Your com- 
pay, as the world’s leading nickel producer, 
as for over half a century devoted much 
ume and effort to its search for new appli- 
cations for the metal. It is to be 
that other producers and those newly coming 
into the field will feel, as we do, that pro- 


duction carries with it the responsibility for 


ring and expanding the market for 


The report was adopted. 


UPSONS LIMITED 


(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 
MR F. J. STRATTON’S SPEECH 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Upsons Limited was held on April 22nd in 
London. 


Mr F. J. Stratton, CBE, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: When I had the pleasure of 
addressing you last year I said that in spite 
of the prospect of increased buying of fashion 
shoes throughout the Coronation and _ holi- 
day period, I did not share the opinions of 
those who took an optimistic view of trading 
possibilities in our section of the shoe indus- 
try for the year 1953. The difficulties which 
we had foreseen persisted throughout the 
earlier part of the year, but there was an 
improvement in the resilience of turnover 
in the second half of the year. Costs of all 
sorts—rents, rates, wages, lighting and heat- 
ing, in particular—increased, but I am glad 
to say that in spite of these disadvantages 
we completed the financial year showing once 
more an increase in the number of customers 
served. 


PROGRESS IN CANADA 


I am glad to be able to report favourably 
on the further progress of Dolcis (Canada) 
Limited, which enterprise we share jointly 
with our friends, Messrs Bally. Each of the 
stores which have been open more than a 
year have shown encouraging increases in 
trade and our new store at London, Ontario, 
has given us excellent results right from the 
opening date. Particulars are to be found 
in the appendix to the report and accounts 
of this and some of our other Coronation 
year extensions. Meanwhile, we have added 
to the ownership of Dolcis (Canada) Limited 
additional properties at Peterborough and 
Kitchener, and negotiations are pending for 
developments elsewhere in the Dominion. 


The trade which we do with Dolcis 
(Canada) Limited, additionally to the work 
of our export division in the United States 
of America and elsewhere, enables us to con- 
tinue to make a substantial contribution of 
dollars to the national finances. 


I am glad to record that our affairs will be 
helped by the Chancellor’s new investment 
allowance with regard to plant and 
machinery, though I must mention once more 
our regret that the special claims of the foot- 
wear industry to be relieved of purchase tax, 
which bears unjustly on our end of the 
industry, have not been met. 


SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 


The outlook for 1954 is satisfactory. We 
have decided to transfer the sum of £200,000 
to a reserve for the modernisation of premises 
and this amount will be applied to that pur- 

as rapidly as circumstances allow, thus 
improving our presentation and service to 
our customers. Prices have reached a certain 
stability and manufacturers as a whole are 
up to date with production, thus lessening 
the gap between ordering and delivery and 
promoting a healthier and more competitive 
atmosphere in our industry. Though I do 
not underestimate the difficulties ahead, I 
think we may regard the immediate future 
with sober confidence. Management and 
staff are working as hard as ever and are 
well-qualified to surmount the problems 
which lie ahead. 

It is against this background that my col- 
leagues and I have thought fit to recommend 
the issue of option shares to mark still further 
the active co-partnership which exists 
between shareholders and staff in your 
enterprise. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN BARKER & CO. 


RECORD OF UNCEASING EXPANSION 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting of 
John Barker & Company Limited was held 
on April 23rd in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The 
result of the year’s operations is a profit of 
£680,668. Of this amount taxation absorbs 
£350,108, or 514 per cent, leaving a balance 
profit of £330,560, 


I should like to call attention to ‘the fact 
that the company (which was incorporated 
on June 26, 1894) celebrates its Diamond 
Jubilee this year. From that day to this it 
has been a record of unceasing expansion to 
the present outstanding position in the 
nation’s trading and in world reputation. 


In the early part of the year business was 
most difficult but it certainly improved as 
the year went on. Since the abolition of 
price controls the general retail price levei 
of many commodities has fallen, despite the 
rise in expenses. 


Shoppers have become more selective in 
their wants, and there is a growing demand 
for better merchandise at the lowest price 
possible consistent with quality. 


Of all forms of taxation I think that 
purchase tax is the most harsh, and in its 
present operation the most unjustifiable. By 
all known adverse results it should be utterly 
abolished as quickly as possible. 


All the floors of the new branch store at 
Eastbourne are now open and the business 
is in full operation, and your directors hope 
that our Eastbourne shop will be a worthy 
addition to the Barker group. 


The report was adopted. 


THE SAPONG RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


In his address, circulated with the direc- 
tors’ report and the accounts for the year 
1953, the chairman, Mr H. W. Horner, 
says: 


The accounts for 1953 show a profit 
before taxation of £1,276 as- compared 
with £37,886 in the previous year. During 
the twelve months in which the 1953 crop 
came to market, the price, from about 
ls. 11d. at the start, declined almost con- 
tinuously until it settled for some months 
at a fairly steady level not much above 
Is. 4d. a Ib. 


One of the effects of the rise in prices of 
rubber and other commodities, resulting 
from the Korean war, was that wages and 
the local prices of goods of almost all kinds 
rose too. The decline in prices has not 
been accompanied by any significant reduc- 
tion in wages in North Borneo, because 
the supply of labour, both skilled and un- 
skilled, is insufficient to meet the demand, 
It has lately been possible to effect some 


reduction in costs and at the t price 
of rubber—about Is. 6d. a lb—the com- 
pany is operating without loss. Estate 


expenditure in 1953 included the comple- 
tion of an extensive programme of manur- 
ing nearly the whole of the planted area 
and no such expenditure is necessary in the 
current year. 

The small profit of £1,276 earned in 
1953 has been atided to the balance brought 
forward the previous year’s accounts, 
which is accordingly £14,120. You will see 
that capital expenditure in 1953 was con- 
siderable. An extension of the planted area is 
now in hand. The trees now being planted 
are expected to yield much more rubber 
per acge than those which were planted in 
the early days of the industry. 








ro 
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W. & A. GILBEY 


(Wine Merchants and Distillers) 


“THE WINE MERCHANTS OF 
THE PEOPLE” 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 
EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of W. & A. 
Gilbey Limited was held on April 26th in 
London, Mr. R. D. Gilbey (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


As I and my colleagues see it, apart from 
the penal taxation which bears so heavily 
upon the trade, circumstances of today are 
not unfavourable to our business. Better 
housing, coupled with the development of 
television, is undoubtedly favouring the 
“Off” trade at the expense of the “On” ; 
and we are fully alive to the possibilities of 
this trend. Additionally, there is no doubt 
that the public are evidencing a lively interest 
in wines and spirits. Costs generally have 
continued to rise, but we have thought it 
desirable to build up our goodwill while this 
interest is so pronounced, and only in the last 
few weeks have we increased our sellin 
prices (and then by only a modest amount 
as we are confident that the modernisation 
and re-equipping we are carrying out will 
bear fruit very soon and enable us to give 
even better value than ever. Our policy 
today, as from the inception of the business, 
is to be “The Wine Merchants of the 
People.” 

In the United Kingdom our turnover 
showed a satisfactory increase, particularly 
as regards beverage wines, in which the 
upward trend of sales, to which reference 
was made last year, was maintained. While 


our well-known “Triple Crown” port is 
now selling better than ever, sales of port 
and sherry, generally, are still far below the 
prewar level, due, of course, to the high 
prices which the current rates of duty on 
these wines necessitate. Unfortunately, too, 
sales of Scotch whisky in the home market 
must still be restricted until stocks reach the 
necessary maturity. 


BRITISH VODKA 


We began to market a British vodka dur- 
ing the year, feeling that, in view of the 
vogue for vodka which has swept the USA, 
there would be a demand for this “ all- 
purposes” spirit in this country. We were 
fortunate in persuading the present owners 
of the recipe for “ Smirnoff ” —“the greatest 
name in vodka”—to allow us to make it 
under licence, and we have been well pleased 
with the results to date. Sales have not been 
sensational, but the monthly figures are 
encouraging ; and, in order to satisfy the 
demand for a high- -strength vodka, we have 
just introduced a “Blue Label” brand 
which we hope will be equally well received. 


Our export trade continued to expand in 
spite of the difficulties of import restrictions, 
blocked currencies and other vexations. 


The trading profits for the year, compared 
with those for 1952, show a fall, but I feel 
that the business is on a very sound basis 
and that we can confidently look forward to 
increasing turnover, coupled with greater 
operating efficiency. As it is well covered by 
the profits, your board feel fully justified in 
recommending a final dividend of 4.2d. per 
share, making 6.6d. per share for the whole 
year. This is the same as was distributed 
last year and the year before, though we 
have thought the time ripe for merging into 
the dividend the small element formerly 
described as bonus. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE RHEOSTATIC 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The seventeenth annual general meeting © 
The Rheostatic Company, ited, was . 
on April 28th at Slough, *Mr M. }. Gartsi: 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circ: 
lated review for the year to September 30, 
1953 : 


During the year your company’s manufa 
turing capacity was again to its full 
extent; the final net profit is appreciab 
higher at £51,152 compared with last year 
figure of 44,585. The board recommen 
a final dividend of 124 per cent (less tax 
With the interim dividend the total distribu 
tion for the year is at the rate of 20 per cen: 


Satchwell thermostats and other temper 
ture controls for the control of domes 
heating appliances, oil burners, coal stokers, 
central heating and air conditioning pla: 
generally continue to enjoy a well deserved 
reputation. The domestic market has con 
tinued its growth following the removal of 
controls. 


Export sales have shown a similar modest 
increase to that experienced in the home 
market, the proportion of e po are 3 sales being 
well maintained. A new subsidiary, Satch 
well Controls, (Canada) Limited, commence! 
trading on October 1, 1953. 


Your company is fully engaged with « 
lengthening order book and is planning 
means of increased production, but it is diffi 
cult to judge at this stage whether this 
additional turnover will result in an increase 
to, or even maintenance of, the level of profi 
of the past two years. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION Jor SOUTH AFRICA.) 
SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1953  — ba: 
~ PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS ; 























| £ INVESTMENTS— £ £ 
Authorized : 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each 550,000 eee en en Cot oe ae 
Less held in Reserve : 49,005 Shares of 5s. each 12,251 (Market Value—£10,638,927) .........cccececcesseee : 6,490,529 
la earae Unquoted Shares and Debentures at C i : 
Issued 2,150,995 Shares of 5s. each 537,749 *oalention whichever is ioe 270,692 
6,761,221 
i Government, <a ee and a | 
| Revenue Reserves— Utility (Stocks and ee 
| Pe IR Sao as bes ci ona apececouic Dosesiatnnnciei alesis $,893,306 a stews cies _— £1,022,023 | 
j SMe SN igs canta ade sate a ee 300,000 _ en by Trustees of Pension 
FOr Meatit ig rN oooicisswicchavsccccdaaasncickctaaselcs WONG kk FA Hage gee Oe ee 94,523 | 
| Poe Loss Account—Balance at 3ist December, ile FIXED D ASSETS— 6855, 744 
siewes soneésu'chelpan coe kGacetbakih aiebtatsmnelete heater ,884, OI, We NN iia careta cas casa vex ccite 1,159 
| 8,178,025 Frechold Properties, is sidan nsgld NRL acd cota 29,332 | 
| ‘e, i ees Ms  cuwanatemautek aon arrewhiieke ’ 6 
| pa ta | 
hare Loans £44,700.........ccsccseseves 7 
Sto NT Asters Debtors, a 
ores Loans and Payments in 
Advance £83,633 ; Dividends Receivable £325,803; 
i its, Fixed Land on, Call £1,885,858 ; 2.950.6n 
Deduct "TIABILITIES, ‘AND PROVISIONS — Sern sag ot 
Creditors 5,584 Shareholders— Dividends 
£365,424 ; “Sebeidingy y—Current Ac- 
count £985 ; Provision for in Respect of 
Forfeited Dividends RES ccatbneiiicencaitendicacas 674,616 
| 1,683,056 
£8,715,774 
ee oe £8,715,774 
s ARREST 
EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
£ £ 
} PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION................0.....c0cc00cc00s 670,297 Deduct: Di a 100 of 3s. per share and No. - . 
Add; Taxation—Net credit adjustment ........................ 4,115 Of 38. Pet SHATE .......-.-0..eeresceeusserseseree sevveesee 645,298 
Amount added to Exploration Reserve............. 22,403 
PROFIT AFTER TAXATION ............0c..sccccecreeeseeees 674,412 —— 667,701 
BALANCE UNAPPROPRIATED at 31st December, 1952 1,878,008 | BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 3ist 
—_—- December, 
3,552,420 1953, transferred to Batance Sheet............ £1,884,719 


NOTE.—A depreciation credit 


maintain Investments at Cost, 
in an addition of £969, pe thd eben of the petthdio and ws ieee 


Exchange, or Directors’ valuation where unquoted, whichever is lowest, resulted 


The fall Report snd Accounts may be obtained from the Londou Secretaries, A. Moir & Ca., 4, London Well Buildings, London, #.€22 
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THE ECONOMIST, MAY 1, 1954 
“SOFINA” 


The annual shareholders’ meeting of 
Société Fimanciére de Transports et 
@Entreprises Industrielles (Sofina) was 
held on April 22nd in Brussels, Vicomte 
Van de Vyvere, chairman of the board, 


presiding 

In their introductory remarks to the re- 
port, the directors refer to the rapidity with 
which the expansion of productive capacity 
has taken place since the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. While defence production 
continues at a pace which was only surpassed 
during World War Il, the preoccupation of 
most ronments and men of affairs is no 
longer concentrated on ways of avoiding in- 
flation, but on the steps that should be taken 
to prevent a slackening in the demand for 
goods and services, 

The question as to whether the stimulation 
of economic activity can best be achieved by 
tax reductions for the producer or the con- 
sumer, primarily one of priority since 
when defence expenditures can be further 
reduced, substantial tax relief will be granted 
to con rs and producers alike. In the 
meant the stimulation of construction 
and of the application of new processes 
proceeds apace in the industrial~ coun- 
tries 

The directors add, however, that the 
problem of restoring the movement of inter- 
nation pital, the gravity of which has 
been masked, first, by American Government 
aid and ond, by the inflationary effects 
of defence expenditures, is likely to assume 
an increasingly important place in the pre- 
occupations of all whose thoughts must be 
directed to the maintenance and the increase 
of world prosperity. 

The problem is difficult because it is less 
economic than political, and perhaps above 
all psychological. 

The tangible benefits obtained from the 
normal process of letting the more mature 
assist the younger in their development are 
there for all to see, 

No doubt there were imperfections in 
method in the past, but we shall not succeed 
in Maintaining a steadily expanding economy 
if the recollection of past mistakes is allowed 
to obscure the recognition of benefits that are 
there to be reaped today and tomorrow. 
These benefits will escape us if the preoccu- 
pation of those countries requiring capital is 
concentrated on the fear of its future with- 
drawal or on the possibility of its earning 


more than a “ fair return.” In fact, legis- 
lation designed to avoid these two mis- 
fortunes is most likely to provoke them or 
to lead investment capital to stay at home, 
for who would be inclined to export his 
capital to a country which, by every kind 
of restriction, displays a lack of confidence 
in the prosperous development of its own 
economy ? 

If a capital-importing country wishes to 
make certain that the profits of foreign capital 
will remain “ fair” i¢ can do no better than 
‘0 create an internal situation which will 
Mcourage foreign capital to come from 
Various sources, thus leading to competition, 
which will be of immense benefit to the local 
Gamumes ; and if competition—as is generally 
a ; case with public services—is not economi- 
cally feasible, the capital-importing country 
abt ‘Ssure tO its nationals the cheapest pos- 
© service by granting fair treatment to 

- Mivestments so that mew money may 
taised in the capital markets of the world 
at the lowest possible cost. ; 

— ¢ are not theories ; they are only the 
ctsied for mae Rey eee 
themselves mer a, ee 

There is perhaps one allaying 
ears which renmiigs to senest tesla Hse 





to create, namely through an association 
between foreign and local capital. The 
only assurance of harmonious development 


lies in the recognition of a common 
interest. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 


The book value of investments is Belg. 
fr. 1,939,292,000, as against Belg. fr. 
1,998,869,000 at December 31, 1952. 


The portfolio includes shares. of associated 
companies having their principal interests 
in the Argentine, with a book value of 
Belg. fr. 248,936,000, as against Belg. fr. 
263,780,000 at the end of 1952. 


The market value of quoted shares and 
the estimate of unquoted shares give a total 
estimated value to the portfolio of Belg. 
fr. 3,426,191,000, compared with Belg. fr. 
3,119,575,000 at December 31, 1952. 


Net liquid assets and debtors, after deduc- 
tion of liabilities to third parties, amount to 
Belg. fr. 812,170,000, as against Belg. fr. 
702,814,000 at the end of 1952. (These 
amounts include Belg. fr. 392,684,000 and 
Belg. fr. 374,638,000 at the end of 1953 and 
1952 respectively, representing claims against 
associated companies having their principal 
interests in Argentina.) 

The profit and loss account shows an 
increase in earnings of Belg. fr. 10,811,000, 
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bringing the total to Belg. fr. 185,725,441. 
This amount includes a sum of Belg. fr. 
22,267,961, representing - earnings which 
could not be cashed in Belgian francs. 
cashed in Belgian francs 
amounted to Belg. fr. 163,457,000, as against 
Belg. fr. 140,830,000 for the year 1952. 


In addition, profits were realised from sales 
of securities in an amount of Belg. fr. 
40,851,656 (Belg. fr. 96,790,630 in 1952). 
Part of the above total, Belg. fr. 8,376,394, 
which is exempt from taxation, has been 
placed in a special reserve and the balance-of 
Belg. fr. 32,475,262 credited to the profit and 
loss account. 


As in previous years, income which could 
not be cashed in Belgian francs (22,267,961 
fr.), as well as part of the profits from sales 
of securities (9,960,382 fr.), have been applied 
to writing down investments. 


In addition, profits to the extent of Belg. 
fr. 4,047,515 have been applied to writing 
down buildings, furniture, materials, etc. 


The balance of the profit and loss account 
amounts to Belg. fr. 98,574,740, as against 
Belg. fr. 67,440,004 for the year 1952, 


It is proposed to transfer to the reserve 
account the sum of Belg. fr. 33,514,880 and 
to distribute a dividend of Belg. fr. 90 net 
on each of the 630,000 ordinary shares, 
as against Belg. fr. 80 net for the preceding 
year. 





DERBYSHIRE STONE 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER SALES 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on April 
23rd in London, Mr John Hadfield, MSc, 
ARIC- (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


I am pleased to report that the gross profit 
of £317,003 for the year ended December 31, 
1953, is considerably higher than the 1952 
profit of £264,205. Taxation takes £112,594, 
and the net profit, after all charges, is 
£91,623, compared with £73,418 in 1952; 
£59,688 is added to the balance carried for- 
ward in the profit and loss account. 


It is recommended that a dividend on the 
increased issued ordinary stock be paid for 
the year 1953 at the rate of 17} per cent, less 
income tax. 


The consolidated balance sheet has a 
healthy look; the current assets are pleas- 
ingly liquid and the net current assets 
at December 31, 1953, are £387,725, com- 
pared with £259,287 at December 31, 
1952. 


Application has been made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to capitalise 
reserves to the amount of £112,500 and, if 
the necessary permission is received, it is pro- 
posed to distribute to holders of ordinary 
stock one new unit of stock for every three 
units held. If permission is received from 
the Capital Issues Committee and the pro- 
posed scrip issue made, the amount of issued 
ordinary stock available for dividend in 
respect of the year ending December 31, 
1954, will be lifted from £337,500 to 
£450,000. 


It would be unwise to prophesy to what 
extent that dividend may vary from the one 
proposed to be paid for the year 1953, and 
at this stage I can only say that the board’s 
dividend recommendation for the year 1954 
will be determined by the circumstances 
which exist when the time comes to make 
the recommendation. 


PROSPECTS 


After reviewing in detail the many and 
diverse activities in which the company is 
engaged, the statement continued: Sales in 
1953 were substantially higher than in 1952 
and I am hopeful that the 1954 sales will 
show no adverse trend, 


The money spent in 1953 on improve- 
ments at a number of the company’s quarries 
and works has increased efficiency and has 
provided greater service facilities and added 
capacity for production. The overall capacity 
for production is now considerably in excess 
of the general level of demand if there should 
be increased demand for our products for 
use in road construction or in any other 
consuming industry, the facilities are 
available to provide for any foresecable 
requirements. 


The company’s operations, actual and 
potential, are constantly under review and 
the many and diverse activities in which the 
company is engaged will cushion to a con- 
siderable degree any impact caused by a low 
demand in any one department. 

With an expansion in British industry, 
which I regard as inevitable, there is good 
reason to suppose that the demand for our 
raw materials will steadily increase, which 
does indicate a future for the company to 
which the members can look forward with 
confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


CAPITALISATION AND SCRIP ISSUE 


At the extraordinary general meeting 
which followed the annual general meeting, 
the chairman reported that the consent of 
HM Treasury had been received to the 


proposed issue of 450,000 ordinary shares of — 


5s. each as capitalisation of reserves. 


The resolutions proposed at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting were passed and 
renouncable ‘allotment letters for the new 
ordinary shares are being posted to stock- 
holders immediately. The issue is being made 
on the basis of one new ordinary share of 5s. 
each fully paid for each 15s. nominal amount 
of ordinary stock held i stock- 
holders at the close of business on April 23, 
1954. 


° 


% 
: 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held on April 27, 1954, in 
London. The Right Hon Lord Latham, 
JP, FACCA, president of the Association, was 
in the chair. He said’: Our membership now 
exceeds 9,000 and we have some 8,500 
registered students. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


This year the Association attains its golden 
jubilee, and the Council is sure that all mem- 
bers will wish the occasion to be marked by 
celebrations of an appropriate character. 
These will extend over the course of three 
days, namely, November 30 and December 1 

nda? 1954 
and 2, »+. 


JUBILEE SCHOLARSHIP 


Jubilee year should be chosen as the time 
for a significant advance in the educational 
facilities offered to members and students. 
Particulars have ‘already been published of 
the new scholarship which the Association 
has instituted and which is to be known as 
the Certified Accountants’ Jubilee Scholar- 


ship. We are prepared to make grants 


up to £200 per annum, or £600 in 
ill, during the term of the scholarship, 
which is tenable at the London School 


of Economics. The Council will consider 
the award of one new scholarship each year 
and we anticipate making the first award 
vith effect from Michaelmas term this year. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Our research committees were recently en- 
tirely reorganised, and they are now holding 
frequent meetings, and a number of special- 
ised projects are under way. The Council 
seek to publish in booklet form material of 
interest and assistance to members of the pro- 
fession, both in practice and in industry. 


It is greatly to be deplored that the Chan- 
cellor proposes to do nothing at the present 
time towards implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Millard Tucker Committee for 
removing the manifest injustices inherent in 
the present taxation treatment of provisions 
for retirement by self-employed persons and 
controlling directors. If equity of treatment 
for taxation between classes of taxpayers is 
still to be regarded as a feature to be sought 
in our tax system, then here in the present 
almost penal taxation of the prudent provision 
for old age is a place where its application is 
long overdue. 


Mr Butler’s proposals for investment allow- 
ances in substitution for initial allowances is 
a step in the right direction. They replace 
what was an interest-free loan to be repaid 
over the remaining years of the life of an 
asset by a positive concession which is in 
reality a subsidy by way of tax relief to 
promote and encourage investment in the 
modernisation of the nation’s industrial and 
agricultural equipment. 


This scheme of investment allowances will 
have the added merit of simplifying some- 
what the accountancy treatment of deprecia- 
tion, and it is also a step forward towards 
recognising the substantial gap between 
the original cost of equipment, on which 
the depreciation is at present admitted 
for taxation, and replacement cost. Whether 
in the substitution of this more attractive 
method of encouraging the replacement of 
the old by the new any such considerations 
were Officially in mind one can only 
conjecture. 


HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REASONABLE LEVEL OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 


The annual general meeting of the Hoff- 
mann Manufacturing Company, Limited, was 
held on April 28th in London, Mr J. W. 
Garton, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1953: 

Last year I pointed out that the incoming 
orders had been considerably less than in the 
previous year and that we now had a much 
shortened order book. It has continued to 
contract during 1953, but we have been able 
to maintain the company’s productivity on a 
reasonable scale and with the economies that 
have been achieved by new plant coming 
into production, the reorganisation of layouts, 
and improved methods, we have had a fairly 


‘ — £ _ 
successful year. 


The profit of the Hoffmann group for the 
year 1953 before taxation but after all other 
charges amounts to £1,117,024, and compares 
with £1,469,061 for the previous year. 
Income tax, profits tax and excess profits levy 
absorbed £625,017, against £1,002,987 for 
1952. The net profit of the group for the 
year 1953 after taxation is, _ therefore, 
£492,007, and compares with £466,074 for 
1952. 

The question of the ordinary dividend has 
been given very careful thought by the direc- 
tors, and it i$ their intention to recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent (free of tax) 
which together with the 5 per cent (free of 
tax) interim dividend paid, will be the same 
as last year. They have also added a special 
cash bonus of 5 per cent (free of tax) which 
is an increase of 25 per cent (free of tax) 
on last year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Although we have gone a long way over the 
last few years to replace much of the old plant 
and machinery, there is still a considerable 
amount to be done. Your board constantly 
has this in mind so that the company can 
compete both in this country and abroad 
with its products, and to that end they have 
agreed to expend over the next few years, 
but including the amount shown as the group 
capital commitment at the end of the year, 
a sum of no less than £1 million. 


The liquid resources at the end of the year 
totalled £2,464,056 which compares with 
£1,917,370 at December 31, 1952. The main 
change is due to the sale of our American 
investment for which we have received pay- 
ment during the year under review. The 
excess of current assets over current liabilities 
at December 31, 1953, was £2,888,919 com- 
pared with £2,417,475 at the same time last 
year. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS 
CORPORATION 


After protracted negotiations we were 
able during 1953 to effect a sale of our 
entire holdings at a price which has shown 
a profit of £286,685. 


The year in question has been a very 
difficult one brought about by adjustments 
from a very heavy defence programme to an 
ordinary commercial trade with the utmost 
competition both at home and abroad, but 
over the last few months there seems to be 
a little more confidence and orders are coming 
in better but not at the rate they were in 1952. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Fire, accident and marine premium income 
at £28,734,115, and record new life business 
at £8,235,705, were figures given in a state- 
ment issued by the chairman, Sir Alan C 
Tod, CBE, TD, DL, with the hundred and 
eighteenth annual report and accounts of The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited. 


The combined premiums fell short of the 
previous year’s record by only a small! margin. 
Accident premiums were higher, but this 
crease was accompanied by a fall in the fire 
and marine departments which, in 1953, 
reflected some reduction in commercial and 
industrial activity and a levelling off in 
values. 

Total underwriting profit at £1,348,782 
showed a modest improvement (last year, 
£1,231,231). The balance of the results had 
changed for the better, and, if the fire profit 
had receded slightly, this had been offset by 
a most welcome improvement in the accident 
and marine department results. 

New life sums assured reached a new high 
record. As a result of the life quinquennial 
valuation, made at December 3lst last, an 
increased life bonus of 38s. per cent | 
annum had been declared on the company’s 
participating life policies. 

An increased final dividend of 21s. 6d 
share is recommended, making 41s. for th 
year, against 37s. for 1952. 


EBURITE CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 





The ordinary general meeting of Eburite 
Corrugated Containers Limited was held on 
April 29th in London, Mr J. F. Fielding, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1953: 


The net profit of the Group after all 
charges other than taxation is £720,439, as 
compared with £474,236 for the preceding 
year. Total taxation of £467,020 is incurred 
including £92,000 in respect of Excess Profits 
Levy. Your directors propose to increase the 
rate of ordinary dividend for the year to 2s. 
per share by the payment of a final dividend 
of ls. 6d. per share. 


Your directors propose to increase the 
authorised share capital to £1 million by the 
creation of one million additional ordinary 
shares of 5s. each, and that £286,688 should 
be capitalised out of the undivided profits to 
be applied in paying up in full 1,146,750 
unissued ordinary shares to be distributed to 
existing ordinary shareholders. The distribu- 
tion is equal to one new ordinary share for 
every two ordinary shares held. 


The year shows a considerable increase in 
the output of the Parent Company at Park 
Royal compared with the previous year. An 
extension to the Andrew Ritchie, Glasgow, 
factory was completed at the end of February 
last and is in operation. At Autolex Limited, 
Sunbury-on-Thames, a further increase in 
factory space is nearing completion. Further 
plans for the development of the Group are 
under consideration. 


The business done by the Group for the 
first three months of the current year has 
shown an improvement. With the demand 


for our products still increasing, the indica- 
tions for the future are encouraging. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the board’s capital proposals were approved. 
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JOSIAH PARKES & SONS 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks and 
Builders’ Hardware) 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
Josiah Parkes & Sons, Limited, was held on 
April 26th at Willenhall, Mr Cyril W. Parkes, 
JP (chairman and joint managing director), 
presiding 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 

The results of our operations during 1953 
y much as were expected. It was a 


were ver : : 
difficult year, starting badly but improving 
steadily as it went on, and despite some fall 


in the trading profit we feel that the final 
result is very satisfactory having regard to 
the conditions. 

Due to the falling off in demand at the 
end of 1952, we started the year with a 
restricted order book and production cut back 
substantially. In the spring the position 
changed completely; the ‘level of orders 
improved and we went back to full produc- 


tion. By the autumn we were having to 
work regular overtime to meet the demand 
and output was equal to the best we -have 
ever achieved. Over the year as a whole, 


therefore, turnover was maintained at sub- 
stantially the same level as the previous year, 
but profit margins were again narrowed as a 
result of the slight fall in the average level of 
selling prices and a substantial increase in 
wages COStS 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


To deal with the consolidated profit state- 
ment, the net profit before taxation at 
£136,538 is lower than that of 1952 by 
£25,583, a fall of 15 per cent. As a result of 
reductions in taxation chargeable, however, 
the more important figure of profit after tax 
at £59,378 is actually higher by £1,258. 
Because of the reduction in the rate of income 
tax alter the 1952 accounts were issued this 
18 not strictly a true comparison, but, taking 
into account an appropriate adjustment, the 
difference in net profit is a fall of only £3,800, 
or 63 per cent, 

The balance sheet continues to show a 
strong position, net fixed assets are higher by 
£24,472, and net current assets by £4,534, 
reflected in the increase in capital employed 
from £616,009 to £645,401. 


¥ ¢ have decided this year to recommend 
@ small increase in the distribution by adding 
a further 2} per cent to the final dividend, 
making a total for the year of 17} per cent. 


OUTLOOK GOOD 


I am also pleased that I can report a 
healthy trading situation; both at home and 
in South Africa. All our factories are fully 
employed, we have satisfactory order books, 
the ‘evel of new business is well maintained 
anc the outlook for this year is good. At the 
Same time it must be remembered that 
trading conditions are becoming increasingly 
competitive the world over, and in the export 

eld licensing and currency restrictions 
Temain a handicap. 


sam = is unremitting in its atten- 

aan 0 e development of new products, 

be ods and improved technique. We 

a - this to be essential if we are to hold 

higher sani our trade, and to be the basis of 

eutlook in ee and productivity. The sales 
‘OOK 18 very promising. ; 


In view of the improved outlook your 


directors have Tecently approved a policy of 
Se €r expansion both at Willenhall and in 
uth Africa. The report was adopted. 


GEORGE MALLINSON 
& SONS, LIMITED 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on April 29th in 
London, Mr Dyson Mallinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts for the 52 weeks to February 
20, 1954, show a net profit of £125,649, an 
increase of £7,367 on the previous year. The 
plant and equipment have been maintained 
in good order, and we consider the deprecia- 
tion written off is adequate. The liquid assets 
exceed current liabilities by £789,451, which 
I am sure you will consider satisfactory. 

_ The directors are pleased to report an 
increase in trading and recommend that the 
final dividend should be 30 per cent, making 
a total of 40 per cent for the year, and in 
addition a bonus of 5 per cent both less tax. 


We recommend that the sum of £25,000 
should be added to the materials and con- 
tingencies reserve, making this figure now 
£200,000, and the balance of £34,237 added 
to the credit of the profit and loss account 
leaving this figure at £207,241. 

Orders on the books will keep us fully 
employed for several months, and in the 
absence of any unforeseen circumstances, we 
have every reason to look to the future with 
confidence. You will be interested to know 
that during the year under review, in accord- 
ance with powers contained in the company’s 
articles, a non-contributory retirement bene- 
fits scheme has been set up for the directors 
and senior staff employees. Shareholders 
will no doubt approve of this action which is 
greatly appreciated by those concerned. 


The report was adopted. 


THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES 


The sixty-eighth ordinary annual general 
meeting was held on April 22nd in London, 
Mr G. McT. Sheppard (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The chairman drew attention to the fact 
that the exchange rate used for the profit 
and loss account and the conversion of 
Brazilian current assets and liabilities was 
that of the free exchange rate at September 
30, 1953, namely, Cr.$106,80 to the £, as 
against the official rate of Cr.$52,416 used 
last year. It had been necessary to draw 
heavily upon the exchange reserves in both 
the parent company and group accounts as 
a result of the new free exchange rate. 


It was not only exchange problems that 
had caused the decline in the group results, 
as the trading results, had been materially 
affected by a number of factors beyond the 
directors’ control. 


Fluctuations in the free exchange market 
had been wide, but they had not prevented 
the company making some appreciable 
sterling remittances to this country. 


Supplies of wheat had again been at a 
low level, the shortage of dollars and prices 
in Argentina being well above world market 
levels, being contributory factors. 

As regards the current financial year, trad- 
ing conditions had continued to be difficult. 
Availabilities of imported wheats had 


dwindled, and it had become necessary to 
grind larger proportions of Brazilian wheat, 
which were more expensive; the resultant 
smaller grists and higher overheads empha- 
sised the necessity for larger imports in order 
to compensate for the increased charges. The 
report was adopted. 
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ARMY & NAVY STORES 


TRADING PROFIT DOUBLED 


_ The eighty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Army & Navy Stores, Limited, will 
be held on May 2Ist at the registered office 
of the company, 105 Victoria Street, London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Commander S. C. Lyttelton, OBE, 
DSC, RN, chairman and managing director, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to January 31, 1954: The group 
trading profit is £177,909 after transfer of 
£14,672 from contingencies reserve to cover 
purchase tax losses and trading loss in India. 
This compares with £104,646 for the pre- 
vious year, which included a transfer from 
contingencies reserve of £23,187. Omitting 
the transfers, therefore, the group trading 
profit is more than doubled. 


The directors recommend a dividend of 
15 per cent on the ordinary stock, leaving 
£100,853 to be carried forward. As some 
capital profit has been realised as a‘ result 
of the sale of certain of the company’s 
redundant properties, your directors, for this 
year, recommend a further distribution of 
5 per cent on the ordinary stock. This 
distribution of capital profit will be free of 
all tax to the stockholders. 


I dislike trying to foretell the future and 
will only say that with the two additional 
subsidiaries we are already in a much better 
position for trading than we were a year ago. 
We intend to pursue our policy and to 
expand the business into the provinces and 
suburbs in* order to provide as broad a 
geographical base as possible while con- 
tinuing the reorganisation and improvement 
here in London. We are actively pursuing 
this policy and have hopes of further 
developments shortly. 


BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE & WAGON 


CENTENARY YEAR 


The one hundredth annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Birmingham Railway 
Carriage & Wagon Company, Limited, 
was held on April 28th at Birmingham, Sir 
Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE (chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1953: 


The shortage in the supply of vital steel 
plate and the reduction in works personnel 
continued throughout 1953 and the financial 
results are not as favourable as in recent 
years. Happily the steel position for 1954 
has improved and we may be able to employ 
our works to greater capacity in the current 
year. 


The value of sales was only slightly lower 
than last year’s figure, but it included the 
full effect of the 1952 wage increases. The 
profit on trading is £64,403 lower and after 
providing for the same dividend distribution 
as last year (10 per cent) the balance carried 
forward to next year is £2,852 higher at 
£141,169. 


A few years ago we broadened the scope 
of our activities by developing a very deter- 
mined interest in the diesel field of rail 
transport and in our centenary year, we can 
claim some considerable repute from 
the diese] trains and locomotives which 
have been designed and built by our 
company. 

Our most recent achievement in this field 
is a locomotive destined for Australia where, 
I am confident, from the satisfaction it will 
give to our customer, the Commonwealth 
Railways, it will add to the prestige of The 
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Birmingham Railway Carriage & Wagon 
Company and all associated with us 
in its production. The courage and 
initiative to enter upon such new endeavours 
augurs well for the future and should 
be a matter of satisfaction to our stock- 
holders. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and an ordinary dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum, less income tax, 
was approved. 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN 


Mr H. J. S. Moyses, OBE (deputy chair- 
man and managing director), proposing the 
re-election of the retiring director, Sir 
Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE, said: I am sure 
we all appreciate how fortunate this company 
is in having Sir Bernard Docker as chairman. 
His long experience of the rolling-stock in- 
dustry and to his father before him have been 
invaluable to us. His keen interest in every- 
thing appertaining to the company’s wel- 
fare has been a source of great strength to 
the board and I have very much pleasure 
in moving “That Sir Bernard D. F. 
Docker, KBE, be and is hereby re-elected a 
director.” 


The motion was approved, as also was one 
authorising the directors to fix the remunera- 
tion of the joint auditors, Messrs Agar, 
Bates, Neal & Co. and Messrs Chantrey, 
Button & Co. 


Replying to a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, managing director and directors, pro- 
posed by Mr H. J. Thornton, the chairman 
said: May I say straight away that I am glad 
you mentioned Mr Moyses specially, for he 
has been for a long time the mainspring of 
this business. It is quite true that trading 
is not easy. It is customary for a chairman 
to say that it has been a difficult year for any 
company and those engaged in any business 
these days realise that it has not been easy. 
We hope and believe that one day we shall 
get some help from the authorities. We need 
incentives ; I call them “carrots”; maybe 
one day we shall get them. In the meantime 
the success of this business depends entirely 
upon team work. You have a jolly good team 
and that is the reason why the results are so 
satisfactory. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


The Zimes 


FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixth annual general meeting of The 
Times Furnishing (Holdings), Limited, was 
held on April 29th in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the chairman) presiding. 


In the course of his circulated statement 
the chairman said: 


Total book value of current assets at 
December 31, 1953, was £1,849,716, an 
increase of £151,038 over last year’s figure. 


Stocks out on hire-purchase agreements 
were increased by £423,872. 


Combined profits of the group for the year 
to December 31, 1953, before tax were 
£788,137, an increase of £83,378 over last 
year. Taxation amounted to £521,258, which 
includes £103,500 for EPL. Net profits after 
providing for tax are £266,879, an increase of 
£45,700 over last year. 


The directors have allocated £15,000 to the 
staff pension and benevolent fund, bringing 
that fund up to £55,000. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent is recom- 
mended, less tax, making with the interim 
dividend already paid 25 per cent, less tax, 
for the year, and a capital scrip bonus 
of one ordinary share for eleven of~ such 
shares held, involving the application of 
£50,000, the same amount as applied last year. 


The results for the year showed an advance 
of 20 per cent in the turnover of The Times 
Furnishing business and an advance of 124 
per cent in the Willerby Tailoring business. 


Trading during the first three months of 
the current year in both businesses has 
exceeded that of the year under review, and 
failing any set-back in the national prosperity, 
your directors feel confident in forecasting 
another year of continuing success. 


Contracts have been entered into for the 
acquisition of three new buildings to house 
Times Furnishing branches, at Hounslow, 
Hammersmith and Southend-on-Sea. The 
report was adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETI!S 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the one hundred and (forty. 
sixth annual meeting of the Norwich | nion 
Life Insurance Society, held on Apri! 27th, 
the President, Sir Robert Bignold, said 1953 
was an outstanding year for the Society. 
New assurance business written exceeded 
£53 million, an increase of some £6 m\lion, 
In addition, pension scheme deferred annui- 
ties were granted for a capital value of £29 
million, an increase of over £17 million 

Total funds on December 31st amounted 
to £104} million, a record increase of (10 

illion. Interim bonuses on full-profit 
policies had been increased by 3s. per cent [ 
per annum. The net rate of interest carned | 
was £4 Os. 9d. per cent and the mortality | 
experience was exceptionally favourab|- 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the one hundred and fifty-sixth ann 
meeting of the Norwich Union Fire |» 
ance Saciets Limited the Chairman 
Robert Bignold, said the 1953 premium 
come for fire, accident marine 
£14,634,800, an increase of £75,840. Fir 
premiums totalled £6,450,300, the pro‘) 
the fire account being £623,466 


The accident income had advanced by — 
£445,485 to £7,013,296 and the accident 9 
account showed a profit of £548,420 against | 
£120,042 in 1952. 


Marine premiums totalled £1,171,204 and | 
the transfer to profit and loss account of | 
£75,000 left the marine fund at £1,819,672, | 
or 155.37 per cent of the total net premiums. 


Total transfers to profit and loss were 
£1,246,886. Taxation was £837,181 against | 
£516,511; dividend required £193,000; @ 
pension fund received £150,000 and addi- | 
tional reserves £325,000. 


Total assets had increased by £1,575,502 9 
to £21,026,244. 


The reports and accounts were adoptc:! 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-seventh annual 
general meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company, Limited, will 
be held in Cunard Building (fifth floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954, at eleven o'clock a.m. 

(1) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1953, with the Reports of the directors 
and auditors. 

(2) To sanction the declaration of final dividend for the year 1958. 

(3) To elect directors in place of those retiring but who, bein 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. In accordance wit 
the provisions of the Companies Act 1948, special notice has 
been received of the intention to move at the above meeting a 
resolution for the re-election as a director of the company of 
Mr. R. Crail who,. at the date of the meeting, will be aged 
70 years, and who retires and offers himself for re-election. 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of auditors and to fix their 


remuneration, 
By Order of the Beard. 


EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. wig 
April 24, 1954. 
Note.—A member entitled to attend and vote is entitled to appoint 


one or more proxies to attend and vote instead of him. A pr 
need not also be a member. Rae 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability.).—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
PERPETUAL FOUR PER CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
STOCK.—NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 
FOUR PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.—ATLANTIC AND 
NORTH-WEST RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE 
REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In preparation for the pay- 
ment of the half-yearly interest due July 1, 1954, on the above Stocks 
the Transfer Books will be closed on May 2ist and will be reopened 
on July 2, 1954.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. April 23, 1954. 

ERSONNEL AND STAFF MANAGERS—EMPLOY SsT - 
P TYPISTS and increase the efficiency of your condor onse-bemertane 
and secretarial staffs. Stenotyping (machine shorthand) is the up-to- 
date method of taking notes; speedy, accurate, quickly transcribed 
and not fatiguing. ully trained stenotypists now available for 


rnmanent ts or special assi ents.—Wri ° 
Dieatees Sottens Employment ‘ta High on 
Telephone: Holborn 9162, 


The 
ureau, 229-231 High Holborn. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hang Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited-to the extent “a manner prescribed io Chay! 













70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - ° - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING .- - . = ° . 000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - « . $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAK M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHA W. TURNER 


London : 9, Gracechurch €.¢3 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B 


BRANCHES 

BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con. MALAYA (Con) WN. BORNEO 

CEYLON K eg Tok Singapore Seanarrt NE 
Colombo Yokohame 

CHINA INDIA 





MALAYA 
Cameron 





SOrchard Road) Manila 
Sungei Patan) 






Bombay 

Calcutta 
INDO-CHINA 

Haiphong 


DIJAWA (JAVA) 


JAPAN 
Kobe 






is 
BANKING BUSINESS EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
ve service as Trustees and Executors ts also undertaken by the Bank's Tru» ~ 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


A com 


Companies in 
HONG KONG 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


The Department of Social and Economic Research will shortly >* | 
instituting a social survey of Govan (which forms part of the ©''y 
of Glasgow) and proposes to ap 


point a director to take chars: ot 7 
this survey. The appointment will be for a period of three y°''> «| 
and the salary will £300 to £1,300 a to experience. Canii- 
dates should have a / 


eco ‘ 

gees honours. de ref ly in econonc3 | 

or sociology, and should be cache in the handling of statistics. 3 
san encatiane (8 copies) should be lodged, mot later than May ' 

, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars may °° | 


— ROBT. T. HUTCHESO 

. € CHESON 

: Secretary of University Court. _ 
Lu Research Assistants, age about 25, with B00" honours degree? — 


economics with statistics, required mie esearch 
unit.—Apply: W. G. Weston Limited, 47 Piccadilly, W.1 r , 


Cte pe 
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EUCLID 22-TON REAR-DUMPS 


now at work in BRITAIN 


Big, EUCLID 22-ton Rear-Dump Wagons are already at work in Britain. 
These larger EUCLIDS carry MORE loads ... BIGGER loads in less time 
—operating costs are further reduced, profit is increased. 


Rolls-Royce-powered 22-ton EUCLIDS are built in Gt. Britain and are 
available for early delivery. Place your order now—all orders executed in 
strict rotation. 

EUCLID 22- and 15-ton capacity Rear-Dump Wagons, EUCLID Bottom- 
Dump Wagons and EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers are all available for 
Sterling. 


A complete After Sales Service is maintained for all EUCLID earthmoving 
equipment by the Distributors 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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olivetti 


leading manufacturers 
of office machines 
in Europe. 





The steel used in the manufacture of all Olivetti 
products is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 
tests and the precision of every component is 
guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages. 
From design to the finished machine, the best 
materials and skilled workmanship combine to 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency. 


Olivetti Lexikon 


An office typewriter 
of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 


To "er aa te te Bo 


Aare ea a Bs 
AAR 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVET rv Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 


FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Motor packed up again, Mr. Watling? 


When overloaded or working under adverse conditions, electric motors, transformers and coils 


become overheated, causing the insulation — and ultimately the equipment itself — to break down. Because 
overloading and bad working conditions cannot always be avoided, electrical engineers have been quick to take 

‘vantage of Silicones. In extremes of temperature which would cause ordinary insulating materials to fail, Silicone 
resins and rubbers still retain their outstanding insulating properties to the full. The complete range of Silicone products 
can be obtained from Midland Silicones Ltd., an associated company of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


imemmaeimen ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON =-- W.ft 
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Ready for a really hot bath 


Here are some Crittall steel windows about to take a bath in molten zinc. 


When they come out, they will have a positively rustproofed, galvanized surface 


—a tough, deep amalgamation of zinc with steel. This is the finishing touch to 


well-finished Crittall windows. It makes it certain that—with ordinary care, 
and with less than average maintenance cost — rust and corrosion will be kept 


at bay. It makes it more than ever desirable that Crittall rustproofed windows 
should grace and protect the buildings you are to live in and work in. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD - BRAINTREE - 


Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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68%, of our male readers 


BY 


wed WES « 





are in the better paid positions 


—men who influence others 


[ue OLD GAME of “keeping up with the Joneses” 
has fruitful results for advertisers. But who are the 
Joneses ? 

From a recent analysis of our readership, it appears 
that nearly a quarter of the men who rely on the 
News Chronicle come from the tycoon, executive, 
and professional class. Another 45 per cent are drawn 
trom that other category of big-money earners — the 


toremen, the skilled industrial workers, the craftsmen. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


The findings in this booklet are based on a survey conducted originally for our private editorial 
use — but some of the information, we thought, would be very useful to advertisers or 

their agents. Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing or telephoning to the 
Advertisement Director, The News Chronicle, Bouverie St., E.C.4. Central s000. 


Such readers are also leaders. From their position 
of responsibility and material success, they tend to 
influence the lives and habits of other people — and 
other customers for advertised goods. 

If you are interested in the character of a big potential 
market (over 3,000,000* strong), you will find the 
booklet below worth studying. It examines News 
Chronicle readers in terms of their occupations, their 
enthusiasm for this paper, and their responsiveness. 
. * Hulton Readership Survey, 1953 
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What does he say 


about America? 
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What does he think 
of Britain? 





Influential people in over 100 countries 
keep abreast of world news through 


Five separate editions of TIME MAGAZINE, 
with the same editorial content, are published 
in English every week. One edition circulates 
only in the United States. The other four—the 
International Editions—published simultan- 
eously, are read by important people in over 
100 countries outside the U.S. 93% of the 
subscribers to the International Editions hold 
influential positions in business, government 


You can buy advertising 


the editions you want, covering the world 
markets in which you are most interested. 


TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 


TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME U.S. 


TIME magazine 


and the professions. They look upon TIME 
not only as the best means of keeping abreast 
of international news, but as an introduction 
to the world’s foremost companies and pro- 
ducts. People around the world can read aii the 
week’s important news—including your adver- 
tising news—on or before TIME’s issue date. 
The Advertisement Manager will be pleased 
to give you further information. 


Famous advertisers 
like Hawker S iddeley 
Group are using 
this powerful 
international medium 
to develop their 
world markets. 


space in just 





The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, 


wi. 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 4080 
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we aim both ways 


Beecham Buildings Ltd. operate at a high constructional 
speed and keep to a competitive cost which meets the 
uilding needs of expanding industrial enterprise. By 
nanufacturing the precast reinforced concrete structure, 
hree-quarters of the job has been completed when the 
omponents leave the factory gates. Our highly trained and 
ily mechanised mobile teams construct the entire building. 
Beecham Buildings are designed to the strictest codes of 
ngineering practice, are truly permanent, and require 
virtually no maintenance, 


May we advise you on your new building ? 


stort lay 


TUTE TT at; 





DEPARTMENT D 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone Shipston-on-Stour 215 or 3287 
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Welfare work 


with SYMPATHY 


. - - not sentiment 


with EFFICIENCY 


. .. not red tape 


with CHRISTIAN PRACTICE 
. « - not secular ideals 


You can help our work for disabled 
omen and deprived children by sending a 


cift to the Hon. Treasurer 


Gioaess Crippleage 
Desis dy his Wig faajive, leiden 


0h Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in accordance with the National 


"iTS FRANCES MOST FAMOUS 


Enquiries to 


the Sole Importers : 
j- R. Parkington & Co. Ltd., 161 New Bond St., W.1. 





Manufacturers want extra-safe packaging material . . . 
engineers want wheels and bobs for polishing and anti- 
vibration bases for heavy machinery ... men and women 
want long-lasting attractive soft furnishings in their offices 
and homes . . . fashion designers want a colourful material 
that keeps its shape . . . and Bury Felt fits all these needs 
perfectly. Versatile Bury Felt is surprising, with a thousand 
and one different uses in many trades and industries, and 
manufactured in different types and textures to suit what- 
ever job it has to do. We will tell you more about it if you 
write or telephone to:— 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
P.O. BOX NO. 14- HUDCAR MILLS - BURY 


Phone BURY 2262 (6 lines) 
or to the London Offices 3 SNOW HILL EC! Phone CEN 4448 
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Nailing through 
a PLASTIC! 


biagm LUSTREX 
= TOUGHENED. 


... hew tougher polystyrene 


LUSTREX* Toughened 1 is really tough—so 
tough that we have knocked nails through it in 
laboratory tests — but you will want to know about 
its practical, commercial advantages: 


Here they are: 


TO LUSTREX USERS. Here’s what you want 
to know — 


Lustrex Tl has all the advantages of general 
purpose Lustrex Plus — 


Impact Strength 3 times as great. 
Deflection at break 6-8 times as great. 
Elongation at break 10-15 times as great. 
Very good ageing. 


Lustrex is one of Monsanto’s wide range of 
chemicals and plastics for industry. If you have 


an industrial problem which chemicals might help 
you to solve—get in touch with Monsanto today! 





67 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Colour. Any opaque or translucent colour can be 
produced. The whiteness of the base stock means that 
pastel shades can be accurately matched. 


And even better resistance to crazing, even greater 
ability to take drilling, turning, milling, sand blasting: 
not affected by weak acids, alkalis, and water. 


TO NEW USERS. The new Lustrex Toughened 1 grade 
is better than ever for economical production of efficient 
battery boxes, refrigerator parts, radio cabinets, packag- 
ing containers, brush backs and many similar articles. 
Before your next production it would pay you to investi- 
gate fully the possibilities of this versatile plastic which 
can be injection moulded in any colour to any shape. 

Lustrex is not yet available in sheet form and is supplied 
only in production quantities for injection moulding. 
Write now for full information. 


(*Registered Trade Mark) 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY v 
AWTS B AE 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, 


WW 








